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THE   LETTEE    OF   THE    LAW 

THE  brass  fish  which  swam  in  the  hot  air  as 
a  weather-vane  on  the  steeple  of  the  large, 
white,  clapboarded  meeting-house  at  the  Cor 
ners  glittered  dazzlingly  under  the  noon  sun, 
resplendent  as  some  motionless  aerial  golden 
carp.  The  new  and  ostentatious  white-marble 
sidewalk  in  front  of  the  church  was  a  trial  to 
the  eyesight,  and  the  infrequent  passer  either 
crossed  the  street  at  that  point  or  hurried  over 
the  glaring  space  with  his  hand  before  his  eyes. 
The  unsheltered  platforms  of  the  village  stores 
were  deserted,  storekeepers  and  their  occasional 
customers  keeping  within  the  cooler,  darker 
interiors.  The  heat  quivered  everywhere  along 
the  dusty  town  street,  and  the  sunlight  seized 
fiercely  upon  the  few  broad  spots  in  the  road 
and  on  the  grass-edged  sidewalks  not  protected 
by  the  huge  elms.  The  white  frame  houses 
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farther  away  from  the  center  seemed  less  over 
heated,  each  sitting  a  little  back  in  its  own 
"front  yard,"  with  abundance  of  firs  and 
maples  and  cherry-trees  shading  it,  and  with 
orderly  lines  of  currant-bushes  shadowing  the 
borders  of  the  grass.  The  window-shutters, 
green  or  sometimes  blue,  were  uniformly 
"drawn  to"  or  "bowed"  to  an  obtuse  angle, 
the  slats  being  left  open  just  far  enough  to 
enable  those  within  doors  to  get  a  subdued 
light,  and  to  peer  out  at  any  one  passing  or  at 
any  event  happening  in  the  street. 

The  sun's  rays  fell  strongly,  through  the  gaps 
in  the  elms'  shade,  upon  the  large,  black-coated 
figure,  severe  and  straight,  of  Deacon  Nathan 
Bradbury,  as  he  made  his  even  way  up  the 
street  to  his  home  at  the  edge  of  the  town.  It 
was  a  little  past  twelve.  The  deacon  paid  small 
attention  to  the  heat,  being  enviably  imper 
vious  to  the  discomforts  alike  of  summer  and 
winter.  The  only  concession  he  made  to  the 
temperature  was  to  carry  his  black-felt  hat  in 
his  hand.  In  the  other  hand  was  seen  a  long 
yellow  envelop,  apparently  fresh  from  a  law 
yer's  desk,  and  it  was  upon  this  that  the 
deacon's  reflections  seemed  centered.  As  he 
moved  on,  he  raised  the  envelop,  from  time  to 
time,  and  absently  scrutinized  its  blank  outer 
surface,  while  his  thoughts  were  very  evi 
dently  penetrating  to  its  contents.  On  near- 
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ing  the  Watkins  house,  he  hastily  tucked  the 
paper  into  his  inner  coat  pocket,  not  with 
drawing  it  until  he  had  passed  the  Pettingills' ; 
but  if  there  had  been  any  inquisitive  eyes  peer 
ing  out  from  the  Widower  Smart's,  a  little  far 
ther  on,  they  would  have  seen  the  deacon  again 
absorbed  in  contemplation  of  his  long,  crisp 
packet. 

The  Bradbury  farm  occupied  a  reach  of  ris 
ing  ground  just  at  the  west  of  the  village, 
covering  a  valuable  southerly  slope  on  the  north 
side  of  the  main  road.  The  house,  which  had 
been  built  by  Nathan  Bradbury's  grandfather, 
and  considerably  added  to  since,  was  a  com 
fortable  white  two-and-a-half-story  structure, 
the  gable  toward  the  street,  and  the  entrance 
at  the  farther  end  of  a  side  piazza  looking 
toward  the  village.  It  gleamed  a  cheerful, 
sunny  welcome  from  among  the  trees  that 
shaded  it,  as  its  owner  clicked  open  the  front 
gate  and  walked  thoughtfully  down  the  flower- 
edged  path  that  led  to  the  three  low  piazza 
steps.  He  stopped,  midway  down  the  path, 
and  looked  up  at  the  house,  as  if  with  a  new 
feeling ;  then  his  glance  wandered  off  to  the  side 
and  rear,  past  the  woodhouse  and  stable,  out 
to  the  orchard  and  the  glowing  truck-garden, 
and,  higher  up,  to  the  cornfield  and  the  pasture 
in  the  distance. 

The  door  of  the  house  opened  directly  into 
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the  combined  sitting-  and  dining-room.'  As  he 
entered,  his  wife  was  busy  setting  the  table  for 
one-o'clock  dinner. 

"  Well,  ma,"  he  said,  "  I  've  done  it." 

Mrs.  Bradbury  looked  up  with  a  startled 
expression. 

"  Done  what ! "  she  asked. 

"  Put  a  mortgage  on  th'  place." 

" Oh,"  she  said,  relieved,  "thet  's  all,  is  it? 
I  thought  y'  meant  y'  'd  killed  thet  red  heifer, 
—after  all  I  've  said  ag'inst  it,  too." 

"  It  's  a  good  deal  bigger  matter  'n  any  red 
heifer,  a  mortgage  is,"  he  returned  testily. 
"  Mebbe  y'  don't  reelize  jest  what  it  means." 

"  Yes,  I  do,  well  enough,"  retorted  Mrs.  Brad 
bury,  laying  the  knives  and  forks  for  five  places. 
"You  'n'  I  hev  n't  talked  it  over,  long  evenin's, 
f'r  nothin'.  I  know  it  means  somethin'  the 
Bradbury  farm  never  came  to  b'fore;  I  know 
it  means  bad  crops  'n'  slow  sales;  an'  I  know 
it  means  a  start  in  college  f'r  Charlie." 

"  It  means  'em  all,  I  guess,"  assented  the  dea 
con,  with  a  half-sigh,  as  he  hung  up  his  hat 
behind  the  door.  "Anyway,  Lawyer  Clark  's 
found  a  man  t'  lend  me  a  thousand  dollars  on 
th'  farm,  an'  here  's  th'  papers  f'r  it." 

Mrs.  Bradbury  paused  at  the  door  of  the 
cupboard,  where  she  was  arming  herself  with 
plates  and  sauce-dishes. 

"What,  a'ready?"  she  queried,  in  an  awed 
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tone.  The  yellow  envelop  displayed  by  her 
husband  seemed  to  bring  the  transaction  sud 
denly  nearer,  and  to  make  it  serious  and  unex 
pectedly  portentous. 

The  deacon  dropped  into  his  large  cane 
rocker,  and  put  on  his  glasses. 

"I  hev  n't  signed  yit,  of  course,"  he  said 
hastily.  "  You  'n'  I  've  got  t'  do  thet  together. 
I  jest  brought  it  home  t'  read  over  keerfully. 
I  don't  b'lieve  in  signin'  any  papers  I  hev  n't 
read  all  through." 

"  Nur  I,  neither,"  assented  his  wife,  promptly. 
"  I  rec'llect  well  how  th'  Widow  Pettingill  signed 
away  her  home,  thet  time,  when  she  thought 
she  was  only  signin'  some  deed  o'  release  or 
other  f'r  another  piece.  An'  ef  I  'm  goin'  t' 
sign  it  too,  I  want  t'  hear  it  too.  You  read  it 
out  loud,  Nathan." 

Mr.  Bradbury  looked  around  suspiciously. 

"Where  are  th'  girls?"  he  asked. 

"  They  've  gone  over  t'  Miss  Jewett's  f'r  th' 
mornin',  an'  won't  be  back  till  dinner-time,— a 
good  half-hour  yit.  'Mandy  she  can't  hear 
through  that  kitchen  door.  You  c'n  go  right 
ahead."  And  Mrs.  Bradbury  laid  the  mats  for 
the  vegetable-dishes,  sorted  out  the  napkins 
in  their  rings,  and  placed  a  pile  of  pie-plates 
on  the  sewing- table. 

Nathan  Bradbury  cleared  his  throat. 

"  Ef  th'  table 's  set,  y'  'd  better  sit  down,  ma," 
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he  observed.  "I  can't  read  out  loud  while 
y'  're  flyin'  'round  so." 

His  wife  carefully  placed  the  salt-cellar  and 
castor,  and  obediently  went  over  to  her  low 
rocking-chair  near  the  window. 

The  deacon  adjusted  his  glasses,  took  out  a 
paper  from  the  long  yellow  envelop,  and  un 
folded  it  with  a  crackling  sound. 

" '  This  Indenture,—' "  he  began. 

"  What 's  an  indenture  ? "  demanded  his  wife. 
"  I  thought  an  indenture  hed  t'  do  with  ap 
prentices.  Don't  you  go  t'  signin'  away  y'r  lib 
erty  f'r  any  seven  years,  Nathan." 

"  Pshaw !  "  returned  the  other.  "  It  don't 
mean  thet  here.  It  only  means— well,  we  '11 
jest  read  on  an'  see.  'This  Indenture,  made 
the  third  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our—" 

"  'T  ain't  but  th'  second  t'-day,"  corrected  his 
listener. 

"  Yes ;  but  we  're  t'  sign  this  t'-morrow,  Mr. 
Clark  said,  not  t'-day.  It  's  all  right.  You 
jest  don't  interrupt.  Where  was  II  i— year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand,  eight  hundred 
and  seventy- one,  between  Nathan  Bradbury 
and  Martha,  his  wife,  of  the  town  of  Felton, 
in  the  State  of  Vermont,  party  of  the  first  part, 
and  John  Lee,  of  the  city  of  Burlington,  in  said 
State,  party  of  the  second  part,—'" 

"  John  Lee  1 "  queried  Mrs.  Bradbury.  "  Who 
's  he  I  I  thought  you  said  Lawyer  Clark." 
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"  Lawyer  Clark  has  n't  anything  t'  do  with 
it,  'cept  t'  find  th'  man  thet  '11  make  th'  loan, 
an'  t'  pass  th'  papers.  I  don't  know  John  Lee 
any  more  'n'  you  do.  Clark  says  he 's  a  man 
in  Burlington  thet 's  got  some  money  t'  lend, 
an'  Clark  brought  him  down  here,  one  day, 
quiet-like,  an'  gave  him  a  look  at  th'  farm." 

"  A  short,  stumpy  man  with  a  squint,"  said 
the  wife,  promptly.  "  I  rec'llect  him  well.  I 
was  darnin',  thet  mornin',  right  here  by  th' 
window.  Th'  blinds  were  to,  an'  I  saw  Lawyer 
Clark  through  th'  slats.  He  'n'  this  man  stood 
out  there  in  th'  road,  lookin'  at  th'  place,  an' 
Clark  was  p'intin'  out  things  to  him.  I  did  n't 
know  who  't  was  then." 

"How  c'd  y'  tell  th'  squint  at  thet  distance, 
Martha  1 "  demanded  her  husband.  "  Y'r  sight 
must  be  gittin'  long." 

"  They  came  up  th'  front-yard  path  part  way, 
an'  so  I  saw  him  plain.  I  did  n't  like  him, 
either." 

"Well,  y'  hed  n't  ought  t'  jedge  people  on 
sight.  But  even  'f  thet  's  so,  his  money  's  as 
good  as  anybody  else's  money,  I  calc'late. 
Anyhow,  he  's  th'  one  thet  's  goin'  t'  take  th' 
mortgage."  The  deacon  turned  anew  to  his 
paper :  "  '  —party  of  the  second  part,  Witness- 
eth,  that  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,'— 
thet 's  us,  y'  understand,—'  for  and  in  consider 
ation  of  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  law- 
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ful  money  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
them  in  hand  well  and  truly  paid  at  or  before 
the  ensealing  and  delivery  of  these  presents,—' " 

"  What  presents  does  he  mean ! " 

"  There  ain't  any  presents  about  th'  transac 
tion  thet  I  know  of,"  commented  the  deacon, 
with  grim  humor.  "  It  's  a  hard-cash  transac 
tion  at  seven  per  cent.,  an'  all  th'  costs  t'  be  paid 
b'sides.  <  Presents '  must  mean  this  mortgage, 
I  take  it.  '— delivery  of  these  presents,  the  re 
ceipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,—'" 

"But, pa,— y'  hev  n't  received  th'  money  yit, 
hev  ye  I " 

"  No ;  but  I  'm  t'  git  th'  check  f'r  it  t'-mor- 
row,  when  we  sign  this.  '— have  given,  granted, 
bargained,  sold,  aliened,  remised,  released,  en- 
feoffed,  and  conveyed,  and  by  these  presents 
do  hereby  give,  grant,  bargain,  sell,  alien,  remise, 
release,  enfeoff,  and  convey—' " 

"F'r  th'  land's  sake!  What  do  all  those 
words  mean?"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Bradbury. 

"  They  're  words  of  sellin'.  01'  Cy  Wambold 
hed  t'  sign  th'  same  words  when  he  sold  thet 
three-acre  piece  t'  ol'  Holman.  I  remember, 
'cause  they  wanted  me  t'  witness,  an'  I  wa'  n't 
willin'  t'  witness  any  thin'  till  I  'd  read  it  over 
'n'  knew  what  I  was  signin'." 

"But,  Nathan,  this  ain't  a  deed.  You  ain't 
sellin'  th'  place  t'  John  Lee,  nur  t'  any  one  else. 
Y'  're  only  borrowin'  money  on  it." 
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"Thet  's  so."  The  farmer's  face  clouded 
over.  "There  's  somethin'  wrong  about  this 
paper.  'T  was  Lawyer  Clark  himself  drew  it. 
He  ain't  apt  t'  be  anyways  keerless." 

"  Read  on,  pa,"  put  in  his  wife,  soothingly. 
"  Mebbe  it 's  explained  further  on." 

"  i— All  that  certain  tract  or  parcel  of  land  and 
premises,  together  with  the  buildings  thereon, 
situate,  lying  and  being  in  the—'  Who 's  thet  ? " 

They  heard  a  step  on  the  piazza.  The  dea 
con  hastily  folded  the  paper  into  the  envelop 
and  slipped  it  under  the  heavy  Bible  on  the 
table. 

"  It 's  jest  Charlie,  home  f'r  dinner,"  said  Mrs. 
Bradbury.  She  looked  up  at  the  clock.  "Mercy! 
I  'd  no  idea  't  was  five  minutes  of  one.  An'  I 
hev  n't  dished  th'  vegetables.  'Mandy  '11  never 
hev  things  ready,  'thout  I  help  her  better  'n 
this."  And  she  hurried  out  into  the  kitchen, 
as  the  front  door  opened  and  Charlie  came  in. 

The  newcomer  gave  no  greeting  to  his  father, 
but  threw  his  hat  upon  the  long  lounge  and 
sat  down  heavily  beside  it.  His  father  eyed 
him  with  an  expression  strangely  made  up  of 
sternness  and  tenderness. 

There  was  a  silence.  In  the  kitchen  beyond 
could  be  heard  the  hurried  clatter  of  dishes. 
Then  Mrs.  Bradbury  bustled  in,  carrying  a 
covered  vegetable-dish  in  each  hand. 

"I  'm  a  little  bit  late  with  dinner,  Charlie 
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dear,"  she  said,  placing  the  dishes  evenly  on 
the  mats  at  opposite  ends  of  the  table.  "Y'r 
father  'n'  I  got  talkin',  an'  I  did  n't  notice  how 
time  went.  Th'  meat  '11  be  right  in.  I  wonder 
where  th'  girls  are." 

Mrs.  Bradbury  made  another  foray  into  the 
kitchen,  and  reappeared  with  other  dishes,  fol 
lowed  by  'Mandy  with  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton. 

"  Better  set  up,  both  of  ye,"  said  Mrs.  Brad 
bury,  glancing  at  the  clock.  "Like  as  not, 
Miss  Jewett  's  kep'  Mart  'n'  Emmeline  t'  din 
ner  with  her.  Anyway,  Charlie  must  n't  wait, 
ef  he  's  t'  git  back  t'  th'  post-office  at  two." 

The  three  drew  up  chairs"  as  'Mandy  retired, 
the  deacon  and  his  wife  at  opposite  sides  of 
the  extension-leaf  dining-table,  the  son  at  one 
end.  Mr.  Bradbury  said  grace. 

"  It  's  warm  outside,  ain't  it,  Charlie  I "  asked 
Mrs.  Bradbury,  while  her  husband  silently  cut 
the  meat. 

"Hot,"  said  the  son,  laconically. 

"How  is  it  in  th'  post-office?" 

"  Hot,  too." 

"  Were  y'  worked  hard  ? " 

"Not  so  very." 

"  How  're  y'  goin'  t'  like  it  I " 

"  Can't  tell— only  my  second  day.  It  does 
n't  much  matter  whether  I  like  it  or  not." 

"  Why,  yes,  it  does,  Charlie,"  said  the  mother, 
anxiously.  "  We  want  y'  t'  be  contented." 
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"  Hev  s'm'  butter-beans  f "  asked  the  deacon, 
briefly,  extending  the  dish  to  his  son. 

"  No,  thanks.  What  are  the  girls  doing  down 
at  Miss  Jewett's,  ma?" 

"  They  're  workin'  on  th'  missionary  box. 
They  want  t'  git  it  off  this  week." 

"'Pears  t'  me  they  're  hurryin'  it  a  little," 
observed  Mr.  Bradbury  to  his  wife.  "  Last  year 
it  did  n't  go  till  October." 

"  No,  an'  't  was  late.  Y'  know  it  goes  out  t' 
Dakota.  'T  was  three  or  four  weeks  gittin' 
there,  an'  before  it  did,  th'  cold  weather  hed  set 
in.  So  th?  minister  'n'  Miss  Jewett  agreed  thet 
it  ought  t'  be  started,  this  year,  by  th'  fust  part 
of  August.  I  sent  down  your  ol'  boots,  Nathan, 
'mong  other  things.  I  meant  t'  've  told  ye." 

"  D'  y'  mean  my  last  winter's  pair  1 " 

"Yes." 

"  I  want  those  boots,"  said  the  deacon,  much 
vexed.  "  They  're  th'  comf'tablest  warm  pair  I 
ever  hed,  an'  they  ain't  half  wore  out.  I  'm  not 
mean,  Martha,  an'  I  '11  let  y'  hev  th'  worth  of  'em 
in  cash,  ef  y'  want  I  should ;  but  I  want  those 
boots.  You  tell  th'  girls  t'  bring  'em  back." 

"I  did  n't  jedge  y'  were  goin'  t'  wear  'em 
ag'in,"  said  his  wife,  meekly.  "Y'  said,  las' 
winter,  't  they  were  terrible  hard  on  bunions. 
Still,  I  '11  git  'em  back,  sence  y?  say  so.  Put 
s'm'  more  mutton  on  Charlie's  plate." 

"  No  more,"  said  the  son,  briefly. 
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"  I  declare,  Charlie,  I  don7  know  what 's  come 
over  ye,"  worried  his  mother.  "Y'  don't  eat 
th'  half  y'  used  to.  Wait,  now,  till  I  bring  in 
th'  pie." 

"  I  don't  care  for  any  pie,  mother." 

"Now,  Charlie!"  protested  she.  "Y'  've 
always  e't  y'r  pie." 

The  young  man  rose  and  pushed  his  chair 
back  against  the  wall.  Taking  his  hat  from 
the  sofa,  he  went  over  to  his  mother,  and,  stoop 
ing,  kissed  her. 

"  Don't  you  bother,  ma,"  he  said,  with  a  cer 
tain  gentleness.  "  It 's  all  right.  Perhaps  this 
warm  weather  has  spoiled  my  appetite.  I  '11 
be  getting  back  to  the  office." 

"  Why,  't  is  n't  half -past  one  yit,"  expostu 
lated  his  mother.  "  Y'  ain't  due  till  two." 

"  There  's  some  left-over  mail  to  sort  up,  and 
I  might  as  well  get  at  it."  He  opened  the  door 
and  closed  it  after  him.  They  heard  his  foot 
steps  on  the  veranda,  and  then  the  sound  grew 
less,  along  the  gravel  walk,  until  the  front  gate 
clicked  and  closed. 

Mrs.  Bradbury  heaved  an  uncontrollable 
sigh. 

"  I  wonder  ef  he  '11  ever  be  th'  same  ag'in  ? " 
she  questioned.  "I  hardly  know  him  f'r  my 
own  boy  sence  thet  night  he— was  — " 

"  Brought  home  by  Enos  Reed,"  finished  the 
father,  grimly.  Then  his  voice  softened  a  little. 
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"  'T  was  only  one  slip,  Martha.  I  don't  lay  it 
ag'inst  him,  though  he  thinks  I  do.  We  all  slip 
sometimes." 

" ' T  was  forgivable,  wa'  n't  it  1 "  urged  his  wife. 

"  I  would  n't  be  th'  one  t'  say  't  was  n't.  Ef 
't  hed  been  a  Commandment,  now,  't  would  've 
been  different." 

"  But  jest  only  bein'  a  little— well,  out  of  his 
head,  as  y'  might  call  it,"  pleaded  Mrs.  Bradbury. 

"  Drunk.  Y'  might  as  well  call  it  by  th'  right 
name.  No  use  cloakin'  things." 

The  mother-heart  winced  at  the  word. 

"  I  did  n't  mean  t'  say  it  unkindly,  ma,"  added 
the  farmer,  noting  her  flushed  face;  "but  a 
spade  's  a  spade." 

Mrs.  Bradbury's  feelings  found  refuge  in 
action.  Rising,  she  lifted  the  meat-platter  and 
bore  it  out  into  the  kitchen,  returning  for  the 
side-dishes.  She  reentered  with  half  a  berry- 
pie,  hot  from  the  oven,  where  it  had  been 
warming  over. 

"I  never  c'd  see  how  th'  thing  got  out, 
though,"  resumed  the  deacon,  cutting  the  pie, 
while  his  wife  reseated  herself.  "  No  one  knew, 
'cept  Enos  Reed.  I  'm  not  sayin'  a  thing  ag'inst 
Enos.  His  pa 's  been  church  treasurer  f'r  more 
'n  twenty  year,  an'  Enos  growed  up  on  Bible  'n' 
Catechism,  same  as  our  boy." 

"Ef  only  Enos's  father  hed  n't  heard  of  it," 
sighed  Mrs.  Bradbury. 
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Her  husband  finished  his  pie  in  unheeding 
mouthfuls. 

"Well,  let  's  don't  talk  of  it,"  he  said, 
rolling  his  napkin  into  its  ring  and  pushing  his 
plate  back.  "'T  any  rate,  Charlie  's  never 
transgressed  sence,  an'  I  'm  sure  I  f'rgive  him, 
f'r  one.  'T  was  no  Commandment  sin." 

"I  'm  af eared  he  does  n't  f'rgive  himself," 
grieved  the  mother.  "  He  's  so  different  sence. 
Does  n't  talk,  does  n't  seem  t'  take  int'rest,  does 
n't  eat  good,  does  n't  sleep,— I  often  hear  him 
threshin'  'round  in  th'  night,  when  his  door  's 
open." 

"Too  warm  t'  sleep  much  lately,  p'r'aps," 
suggested  the  other.  "  I  've  found  it  so  myself, 
— though,  as  you  say,  he  is  diff'rent." 

Mrs.  Bradbury  busied  herself  automatically 
in  clearing  the  table,  while  her  husband  seated 
himself  again  in  the  cane  rocker  near  the  win 
dow,  and,  taking  the  mortgage  envelop  from 
under  the  Bible,  proceeded  to  con  the  document 
anew. 

"Read  ahead,  Nathan,"  said  Mrs.  Bradbury. 
"  I  c'n  hear  while  I  'm  workin'." 

"  It  's  only  th'  description  of  th'  land  next- 
metes  'n'  bounds,  y'  know.  'T  would  n't  make 
any  sense  t'  ye.  So  many  chains  'n'  links  one 
way,  so  many  nor'easterly,  'n'  so  on.  It 's  from 
th'  ol'  survey  Jared  Troop  made  f'r  father  when 
I  was  a  boy,  an'  father  'n'  ol'  man  Hedges  wanted 
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t'  straighten  their  lines.  I  know  it  by  heart." 
The  deacon  chuckled.  "  Father  made  me  learn 
it  once.  He  wanted  t'  punish  me  f'r  something 
an'  could  n't  find  either  Catechism  or  Bible. 
One  was  mislaid,  an'  mother  'd  gone  off  with  th' 
other  t'  read  t'  somebody  in  town.  This  survey 
lay  handy,  an'  he  made  me  learn  thet.  I  never 
f'rgot  it,  somehow.  Wish  th'  other  Books  hed 
stayed  by  me  as  well.  Let 's  see :  l  Beginning 
on  the  northerly  side  of  the  Hingham  turnpike, 
at  a  point  therein  distant,—"  The  deacon  had 
adjusted  his  glasses,  and,  spreading  the  mort 
gage  out  before  him,  had  begun  to  read.  His 
voice  subsided  to  an  inarticulate  hum,  and 
Mrs.  Bradbury  proceeded  to  take  out  to  the 
kitchen  the  quarter-pie  still  left,  with  the  used 
plates  and  knives  and  forks  and  tumblers.  Re 
turning,  she  gathered  up  the  mats,  laying  them 
neatly  one  on  the  other,  and  replacing  them  in 
a  sideboard  drawer,  together  with  the  napkins 
in  their  rings.  She  returned  the  salt-cellar  and 
castor  to  the  cupboard,  with  the  few  saucers 
and  plates  unused  at  dinner;  put  away  the 
knives  and  forks  set  for  the  girls'  places;  de 
posited  the  water-pitcher  on  the  sideboard; 
carefully  brushed  the  crumbs  from  the  table 
cloth  into  a  small  red  tray ;  drew  off  the  cloth, 
which  she  folded  painstakingly  in  its  original 
creases  and  put  away;  and  then  lowered  the 
extension  arms  of  the  table,  threw  a  large  white 
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netted  mat  upon  its  center,  and  brought  back  an 
old-fashioned  lamp  from  the  mantelpiece,  pla 
cing  it  upon  the  mat. 

"I  s'pose  I  'd  ought  t'  help  'Mandy  with  th' 
dishes,"  she  hesitated.  "  It  's  churnin'-day,  an' 
with  both  th'  girls  off—" 

The  deacon  interrupted  his  monotone. 

"  No ;  I  want  y'  t'  hear  this  out  fust,"  he  said 
authoritatively.  "  I  've  been  over  th'  descrip 
tion,  an'  it 's  all  right.  I  '11  go  on  fr'm  there." 

Mrs.  Bradbury  seated  herself  in  her  own 
chair,  and  from  force  of  habit  took  up  the  sew 
ing  from  her  sewing-table. 

" '  To  have  and  to  hold,' "  read  on  the  deacon, 
intoning  the  solemn  legal  phraseology,  " i  unto 
the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and 
assigns  forever.' " 

" Thet  means  f'r  us  t'  have  'n'  t'  hold!"  que 
ried  Mrs.  Bradbury,  vigilantly. 

"Yes,"  assented  the  deacon.  "No;  hold  on 
there."  He  turned  to  the  beginning  of  the  docu 
ment.  "  We  're  th'  party  o'  i\^  fust  part." 

"Then  it  means  f'r  John  Lee  t'  have  'n'  t' 
hold  forever,"  declared  the  wife,  in  indignant 
discovery.  "  Nathan  Bradbury,  it  's  a  mighty 
good  thing  you  'n'  I  've  read  over  thet  mortgage. 
I  never  heerd  o'  sech  a  sly  trick !  Who  'd  've 
b'lieved  it  of  Lawyer  Clark  ?  Why,  Jane  Clark 
'n7  I  were  t'  school  t'gether  at  Hingham,  an'  I 
would  n't  've  dreamt  she  'd— " 
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"Easy,  ma,"  interrupted  the  deacon,  good- 
naturedly.  "  'T  ain't  signed  yit,  so  no  harm  's 
done,  so  far.  An'  't  ain't  read  through  yit. 
P'r'aps  it  comes  out  all  right.  I  'd  trust  Sam 
Clark  pretty  far." 

"  So  would  I  hev,"  spoke  Mrs.  Bradbury,  her 
suspicions  unallayed ;  "  an'  t'  think  he  's  gone 
'n'  put  in  thet  y'  deed  th'  hull  place  t'  John  Lee 
'n'  his  heirs,  or  t'  any  one  else,  t'  keep  forever ! 
I  'd  tear  thet  right  up  on  th'  spot,  pa." 

"  I  hain't  ever  made  a  mortgage  More,"  mused 
the  less  easily  roused  deacon,  "an'  I  never 
looked  into  th'  form  of  'em  much.  Mebbe  this 
'11  come  out  all  right." 

"It  can't.  Don't  it  say  there,  plain  as  day, 
that  y'  give  him  th'  farm,  t'  hev  'ri'  t'  hold  on  to 
forever!  An'  ef  John  Lee's  disposition  's  as 
ugly  as  his  squint,  he  '11  hold  on  good  'n'  tight. 
You  tear  thet  up,  an'  go  over  t'  Hingham  'n'  see 
Lawyer  Breece." 

"  I  'm  goin'  t'  finish  readin'  it  fust,  anyway," 
returned  the  farmer,  stoutly.  "Don't  you  be 
too  quick  at  jedgin',  as  I  said  b'fore.  Don't  y' 
remember  th'  text  about  thet !  Y'  'd  ought  to ; 
't  was  preached  on,  only  Sunday  b'fore  last. 
Now  you  listen  t'  th'  rest." 

He  picked  up  the  document,  which  had 
slipped  to  the  floor  during  the  controversy, 
and  found  his  place. 

"  *  Provided,  however,' "  he  read  out,  " i  and 
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these  presents  are  made  upon  the  express  con 
dition,  that  if  the  said  Nathan  Bradbury,  his 
heirs,  executors  or  administrators,  shall  well 
and  truly  pay  to  the  said  John  Lee,  his  heirs 
or  assigns,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
lawful  money,  as  aforesaid,—'" 

"Does  he  think  y'  'd  stoop  t'  pay  him  in 
counterfeit  bills!"  asked  the  listener,  with  a 
New  England  contempt  for  such  unworthy  in 
sinuations  and  precautions. 

" '— in  one  year  from  the  date  hereof,  together 
with  interest  for  the  same,  payable  half-yearly, 
at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum,  then 
these  presents  to  be  null  and  void,  otherwise 
to  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue.' " 

"  Read  thet  over  ag'in,  will  ye,  pa  ?— beginnin' 
at  l  Provided.' " 

The  deacon  did  so.  Mrs.  Bradbury  with 
difficulty  grasped  the  purport. 

"Then  thet  part  jest  unsays  th'  other?"  she 
queried. 

"  It  says  thet  ef  I  pay  him  back  his  debt,  he 
don't  git  th'  land." 

"It  's  a  wonderful  clumsy  way  of  puttin' 
things,  then.  What  's  th'  use  of  say  in'  one 
thing  fust,  an'  takin'  great  pains  t'  say  it  long 
'n'  emphatic,  too,  an'  then  takin'  th'  same  pains 
t'  say  it  don't  count  1 " 

"  It 's  th'  reg'lar  form,  I  s'pose." 

"  Well,  all  I  c'n  say  is,  it  might  've  been  said 
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better,  an'  a  good  deal  simpler  'n'  plainer.  An' 
see  here,  Nathan ;  't  ain't  all  right  yit.  S'pose 
y'  don't  pay  thet  thousand  dollars  th'  day  it  's 
due;  s'pose  y'  're  away,  or  siek,  or  y'  f'rgit  or 
somethin';  then  it  says  he  gits  th'  farm,  don't 
it?" 

The  deacon  studied  over  the  document. 

"He  's  got  t'  foreclose  fust,"  he  said.  "It 
don't  seem  t'  say  anythin'  'bout  it  here,  but  I 
know  he  's  got  to." 

His  wife  sniffed. 

"  Seems  they  've  left  out  an  important  part, 
then,"  she  said,  "  after  puttin'  in  so  much  thet 's 
no  use.  Now,  pa,  I  '11  tell  y'  what  I  think. 
I  'm  no  lawyer,  but  I  think  thet  paper 's  mighty 
poorly  expressed,  an'  y'  hed  n't  ought  t'  feel  safe 
signin'  it  th'  way  it  is.  Is  there  any  more  of  it  ?" 

"  Some.    Most  of  th'  rest 's  printed  in." 

"Well,  I  don't  want  t'  hear  it.  It  '11  only 
muddle  things  more.  What  I  say  is,  you  take 
thet  paper  back  t'  Sam  Clark,  an'  make  him 
straighten  it  out  'n'  write  it  over  in  straight- 
for'ard  fashion." 

In  nearly  all  matters  of  life,  the  deacon  was 
wont  to  lean  largely  on  his  wife's  judgment. 

"  P'r'aps  I  'd  better,"  he  said  doubtfully.  "  I 
don't  like  it  much  myself.  There  's  another 
paper  goes  with  it." 

"What,  ain't  thet  enough,— an' long  enough? 
What's  th' other?" 
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"A  bond,"  said  Mr.  Bradbury,  drawing  it 
from  the  envelop. 

"What  does  thet  say  I" 

Mr.  Bradbury  unfolded  it. 

" '  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,' "  he 
began,  "  '  that  I,  Nathan  Bradbury,  of  the  town 
of  Felton,  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  am  held  and 
firmly  bound  unto  John  Lee,  of  the  city  of  Bur 
lington,  in  said  State,  in  the  sum  of '—what  's 
this?— i  two  thousand  dollars—'" 

"  '  Two  thousand ' !  "  shrieked  his  wife,  rising 
from  her  chair  in  her  excitement.  "  Well !  Of 
all  barefaced  wickedness !  I  do  say,  Nathan, 
I  '11  never  speak  t'  Jane  Clark  ag'in  as  long  's  I 
live.  To  think  thet  her  own  husband—  It 's 
a  mighty  good  thing  we  read  them  papers  over, 
I  declare.  Two  thousand  dollars  !  Wants  y'  t' 
sign  it  thinkin'  it 's  one  !  Well !  " 

Her  husband  had  risen  too,  and,  crossing  the 
room,  took  his  hat  from  behind  the  door. 

"I  don't  understand  it,  Martha,'1  he  said. 
"  'T  ain't  a  bit  like  thet  post-office  bond.  Law 
yer  Clark  's  allers  stood  high  in  this  town,  an' 
there 's  few  thet  does  more  in  th'  church-work. 
Ef  I  thought  he  meant  this  so,  I  'd  hev  him  read 
out  o'  meetin'."  His  face  darkened. 

"  Well,  you  go  down  'n'  see  him,"  commanded 
the  wife.  "I  've  heard  enough,  till  y'  do. 
There  's  th'  butter  t'  work  'n'  salt  too,  an'  I  've 
got  raised  biscuit  t'  make  f'r  supper." 
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"  I  'd  ought  t'  be  up  t'  th'  pasture  myself,"  re 
flected  the  farmer.  "Like  as  not,  Abner  '11 
mow  th'  wrong  patch.  For  a  hired  man,  he  's 
got  wonderful  small  gumption." 

"  Never  mind  'bout  Abner,"  said  his  capable 
wife.  "  I  '11  make  time  t'  go  up  'n'  see  t'  him. 
I  know  th'  right  patch  as  well 's  you  do." 

"  Thet  's  a  fact,  ma,"  said  the  other,  admir 
ingly.  "Y'  've  got  a  head  on  y'r  shoulders. 
I  guess,  though,  I  'd  better  look  after  Abner 
this  afternoon,  an'  see  Sam  Clark  t'-night." 

"  Well,  mind  y'  see  him  some  time  b'f ore  bed- 
goin',"  admonished  Mrs.  Bradbury;  "b'cause 
I  warn  ye  I  won't  sign  to  any  sech  tangled-lip 
papers  as  them,  t'-morrow,  'thout  knowin' 
more  about  'em  fust." 

The  deacon  carefully  folded  the  documents, 
replaced  them  in  the  envelop,  and  put  them 
into  his  inside  coat  pocket.  Taking  his  coat 
off,  he  hung  it  on  the  nail  behind  the  door, 
together  with  his  hat,  substituting  as  his  field 
headwear  an  older  hat  of  discolored  straw. 

"  Ef  th'  girls  come  in,  I  '11  send  y'  up  some- 
thin'  t'  drink,  by  'n'  by,  pa,"  said  Mrs.  Bradbury, 
who  was  putting  on  her  kitchen-apron;  "an' 
y'  'd  better  lay  a  cabbage-leaf  in  y'r  hat,  f'r  th' 
sun  's  hot." 


II 

A  SCAB 

IT  had  been  a  bitter  night  for  Nathan  Brad 
bury  when,  five  months  before,  his  son 
staggered  into  the  house,  upheld  by  the  sym 
pathetic  arm  of  Enos  Reed.  Charlie  was  then 
clerk  in  the  town  drug  store,  where  he  had  been 
employed  for  nearly  two  years— ever  since  his 
fifteenth  birthday,  which  had  closely  followed 
his  last  term  at  school.  It  had  long  been  the 
father's  fixed  purpose  to  give  the  boy  oppor 
tunity  for  something  more  than  a  plain  farmer's 
life.  He  himself  had  had  a  good  schooling, 
and  had  always  felt  its  advantages.  Although 
he  had  never  followed  up  his  education,  having 
joined  his  own  father  in  the  farm-work  imme 
diately  on  leaving  school,  he  had  been  a  diligent 
pupil  while  there,  and  a  certain  natural  talent 
had  aided  in  his  acquiring  a  far  firmer  grip  of 
the  rudiments  and  even  a  few  of  the  accessories 
of  education  than  most  of  his  companions. 
This  initial  advantage  he  had  maintained  ever 
since,  as  compared  with  many  of  his  fellow- 
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townsmen  who  had  had  nearly  or  quite  equal 
opportunities.  In  Felton  he  held  and  enjoyed 
that  certain  indefinable  distinction  of  being  a 
man  of  "  schooling."  In  many  little  ways, — in 
the  town  government,  in  the  diaconate,  in  the 
quiet  but  free  social  life  which  the  Bradburys 
had  always  permitted  themselves,— he  was  con 
ceded  a  slight  yet  gratifying  precedence.  This 
accorded  well,  too,  with  the  family  position. 
The  Bradbury  farm  had  always  yielded  a  good 
living,  and  Nathan's  father,  and  his  grandfather 
before  him,  had  lived  a  comfortable  life,  hospi 
table,  though  never  showy,  easy  in  means,  even 
though  never  easy  in  work.  Their  house,  re 
paired  or  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  had 
become  an  ample  and  inviting  family  home. 
Nathan's  father  and  himself  in  succession  had 
always  kept  "  help  "  in  the  kitchen,  which  most 
Felton  people  did  not  do,  and  which  measurably 
lightened  the  household  cares.  They  also  in 
variably  had  a  "  hired  man,"  who  equally  light 
ened  the  labors  of  the  farm.  When  Nathan 
married  Martha  Streeter  of  Hingham,  the  year 
following  his  father's  death,  he  did  not  bring 
his  wife  into  a  routine  of  endless  drudgery, 
as  happens  in  so  many  country  homes.  She 
had  work  to  do,  and  abundance  of  it;  but  it 
had  never  driven  her,  and,  indeed,  she  was  too 
capable  to  allow  it  to  do  so.  Even  after  the 
children  came,  and  her  cares  and  duties  in- 
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creased  manifold,  she  found  resolute  time  for 
leading  the  little  social  functions  of  the  town 
life,  and  was  never  among  the  laggards  in 
reciprocating  the  kindly  hospitalities  of  the 
place. 

Nathan  followed  his  father's  example  in  giv 
ing  his  own  boy  a  sound  school  education— one 
better,  even,  than  his  own,  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  theory  and  practice  of  common- 
school  teaching  had  improved  since  his  day. 
And  Charlie  proved  an  apt  and  tenacious  stu 
dent.  Even  after  the  deacon's  subsequent  hard 
disappointment  in  the  lad,  he  never  denied  this 
fact.  He  had  taken  the  warmest  pride  in  his 
boy's  progress,  and  no  father  ever  felt  prouder 
when  some  prize  was  awarded  at  the  end  of  a 
term. 

Mr.  Bradbury  had  felt  a  growing  unwilling 
ness  to  place  Charlie  immediately  on  the  farm 
after  school,  as  he  himself  had  been  placed. 
Modern  machinery  had  made  the  farm- work 
easier  in  many  ways,  year  by  year,  and  he  him 
self  was  still  strong  and  hardy  in  middle  age. 
Aided  by  Abner,  who  was  a  hard  and  faithful 
worker,  if  not  keen-witted,  he  felt  abundantly 
equal  to  his  life  for  many  years  to  come.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  farm  had  for  some  time 
past  been  doing  less  well  every  year,  despite  the 
new  machinery  and  various  improvements  in 
working.  The  fault  was  not  in  his  management, 
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for  Nathan  knew  his  business  thoroughly,  and 
every  part  of  his  domains  and  possessions  was 
kept  rigorously  up  to  its  full  measure  of  ca 
pacity.  But  the  land  was  becoming  gradually 
exhausted,  for  one  thing.  Even  skilful  rota 
tion  of  crops  did  not  wholly  avert  this.  Exten 
sive  fertilizing  accomplished  much,  but  proved 
yearly  more  burdensome  and  costly.  The  land 
needed  a  rest,  and  this  its  owner  could  not 
afford  to  give  it.  More  than  this,  the  surplus 
produce,— grain,  hay,  vegetables,  fruit,  poultry, 
butter,  eggs,  a  little  of  each,— which  he  had 
always  been  able  to  market,  in  town  or  at 
Hingham  or  Montpelier,  at  a  fair  profit,  and 
thus  supply  the  ready-money  needs  of  the 
household,  was  selling  for  less  and  less  with 
every  season.  Keener  competition  and  new 
scientific  methods  of  wholesale  farming,  espe 
cially  in  the  West,  with  which  he  could  not  com 
pete,  the  increasing  percentages  demanded  by 
middlemen  and  commission  merchants— these, 
with  various  minor  causes,  contributed  annually 
to  whittle  down  the  cash  returns ;  and,  in  par 
ticular,  one  memorable  year  of  bad  weather  and 
poor  crops  had  pinched  the  Bradburys  more 
than  their  townspeople  guessed,  and  had  for 
the  time  enforced  many  an  economy  and  denial 
to  which  the  easy  traditions  of  the  family  had 
heretofore  been  strangers. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  Nathan  had  de- 
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sired  that  his  boy  should  have  the  resource  of 
knowing  a  little  of  commercial  business  or 
some  trade  or  employment  outside  of  farm- 
work,  so  that  he  need  never  be  wholly  depen 
dent  on  the  land  in  case  matters  grew  worse 
with  the  Bradburys,  instead  of  better.  Fortu 
nately,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  urging  this 
course  on  the  boy,  nor  even  in  finding  his  spe 
cial  bent ;  for  Charlie  had  developed  a  marked 
fondness  for  chemistry  and  chemical  experi 
ments,  derived  partly  from  a  very  rudimentary 
course  given  during  the  final  school-year,  and 
partly  from  an  odd  intimacy  with  old  Mr. 
Havens,  the  local  druggist,  who  had  long  had 
a  strong  liking  for  the  boy,  and  delighted  to 
initiate  him  into  the  mysteries  of  compound 
ing  and  combining  the  various  simples  in  his 
stock.  Mr.  Havens  himself  had  a  marked  and 
original  genius  for  chemical  investigations,  and 
after  Charlie's  last  school-term,  the  lad  had 
asked  his  father  to  place  him  in  Mr.  Havens's 
store,  a  thing  desired  by  the  old  druggist  him 
self,  who  needed  help,  and  readily  acquiesced 
in  by  Mr.  Bradbury,  who  saw  in  this  just  the 
business  opportunity  he  had  looked  for. 

On  Mr.  Havens's  death,  which  occurred  about 
eighteen  months  later,  the  drug  business  was 
bought  and  taken  over  by  Hartley  Reed,  Enos's 
father,  who  held  a  druggist's  diploma,  and  had 
once  carried  on  a  drug  store  in  Hingham,  but  who 
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was  now  part  proprietor  of  the  large  grocery 
and  supply  store  next  door  to  Mr.  Havens's. 
Enos,  who  clerked  it  in  the  grocery,  had  no 
experience  in  the  drug  business,  nor  liking  for 
it,  and  his  father,  whose  time  was  principally 
engrossed  by  his  other  store,  retained  Charlie 
as  practically  sole  manager  in  the  drug  store, 
under  his  own  nominal  oversight. 

The  lad  was  by  no  means  ill  qualified  for  the 
post.  During  his  clerkship  with  Mr.  Havens 
he  had  given  himself  eagerly  to  learning  the 
drugbusiness,  and,  in  addition,  conducted  count 
less  small  experiments  by  himself  in  the  rear 
prescription-room,  scrupulously  deducting  from 
his  small  monthly  salary  the  value  of  the  chem 
icals  he  wasted.  Those  were  happy  days  for 
Charlie,  as  were  those  which  followed  his  pro 
motion.  With  another  fraction  of  his  little 
income,  he  sent  to  the  city,  from  time  to  time, 
for  various  handbooks  on  drugs  and  works  on 
chemistry,  conning  them  during  evenings  at 
home,  especially  the  long  evenings  in  winter, 
while  his  mother  and  sisters  talked  or  sewed, 
and  the  deacon  read  Henry's  "  Commentaries  " 
or  cracked  butternuts  to  go  with  the  cider  and 
apples. 

Then  came  that  never-forgotten  evening  in 
March.  Charlie  had  never  manifested  the 
slightest  fondness  for  drink  other  than  the 
innocent  evening  glass  of  cider.  Indeed,  there 
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was  practically  no  drinking  at  all  in  the  sober 
and  settled  Vermont  town.  Almost  deadly, 
then,  was  the  shock  to  the  family  when  the 
son,  who  had  gone  down  to  the  drug  store  for 
the  evening,  as  he  occasionally  did,  came  stag 
gering  in  along  the  long  side  veranda,  and 
lurched  into  the  room,  saved  only  from  reeling 
and  falling  by  Enos's  strong  support. 

"  1 'd  been  down  to  our  store,"  explained  Enos 
to  the  startled  circle,  after  Charlie  had  sunk 
heavily  an  the  sofa,  "an'  when  I  left  I  saw 
Charlie's  light  next  door  in  the  drug  store.  I 
heard  some  funny  noises,  an'  I  went  in  through 
the  store  to  the  prescription-room,  an'  found 
him— this  way." 

There  was  horrified  silence  on  the  part  of  his 
listeners,  which  Enos  himself  finally  broke  by 
saying  awkwardly : 

"  Guess  I  'd  better  get  away.  I  'm  awful  sorry, 
Mrs.  Bradbury,  an'  I  promise  you  I  won't  ever 
tell  a  living  soul  about  it." 

Charlie  spent  the  next  day  miserably  in  bed, 
with  a  head  that  raged  and  throbbed,  and  a 
dulled  comprehension  that  made  him  partly 
oblivious  to  the  family's  strange,  almost  terror- 
stricken  silence.  Nothing  was  said  to  him  on 
the  subject,  either  then  or  later.  The  fact  was 
enough,  without  the  added  pain  of  discussion 
or  reproach.  In  that  strictly  walking  com 
munity,  such  a  fact  wrought  an  instant  and 
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impassable  barrier.  Although,  as  the  deacon 
would  afterward  constantly  say  to  his  wife,  it 
was  no  "  Commandment  sin,"  nevertheless  the 
effect  upon  the  household  was  almost  as  great 
as  would  be  the  discovery,  in  a  larger  city 
circle,  of  some  quite  unbelievable  crime  on  the 
part  of  one  of  its  honored  members. 

Charlie  offered  no  defense,  on  his  own  part. 
When  he  emerged  from  his  room,  the  second 
morning  after  the  occurrence,  it  was  with  heavy 
eyes  and  a  changed  face.  From  that  time, 
although  his  parents  and  sisters  made  stren 
uous  efforts  to  act  toward  him  as  though 
nothing  had  happened,  his  status  in  the  house 
hold  was  completely  changed.  It  was  a  strange 
form  of  ostracism,  unwillingly,  even  involun 
tarily  inflicted  by  the  family,  silently  and  with 
out  remonstrance  suffered  by  himself. 

The  day  following  the  event,  Mr.  Keed  and 
Mr.  Bradbury  had  met  on  the  street. 

"Your  boy  has  n't  been  down  to-day,"  ob 
served  the  former. 

"No.     He's  abed." 

Mr.  Reed  hemmed  and  hawed. 

"Fr'aps  he  'd  better  not  come  down  any 
more,"  he  said. 

"What  d'  y'  mean!"  demanded  the  deacon. 

"Well,  after— after  last  night,  you  know,  I 
don't  feel  as  if  I  c'd  trust  him  to  put  up  pre 
scriptions  'n'  such." 
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"  What  d'  y'  know  about  last  night  ? "  asked 
the  deacon,  sharply. 

"  I  know  all  about  it." 

"  Enos  been  tellin'  ye  1 " 

"Enos?  No,"  said  the  father,  hastily.  "I 
did  n't  know  's  Enos  knew.  I  heard  it  for 
myself.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  it  's  all  over 
town,  if  you  don't  know  it  already." 

"  Then  Enos  did  it,"  stormed  Mr.  Bradbury ; 
"  he  's  th'  only  one  that  knew." 

"Enos  has  done  'n'  said  nothing,"  retorted 
Mr.  Reed,  so  stoutly  that  the  other  believed 
him.  "  I  don't  know  how  it  got  out.  It 's  out, 
that 's  all.  An'  I  can't  have  any  such  clerk  in 
the  drug  store ;  it  'd  hurt  my  business  terribly." 

Mr.  Bradbury  had  to  admit  this,  as,  with 
heavy  heart,  he  walked  on  alone  down  the 
street.  He  soon  found  that  Mr.  Reed  was 
right:  it  was  all  over  town.  No  word  was 
said  to  him  on  the  subject,  but  he  discerned 
unmistakably,  from  sundry  subtle  signs  and 
incidents,  that  Charlie  Bradbury's  slip  was  the 
topic  uppermost  in  every  one's  mind.  Mrs. 
Bradbury  and  the  girls  were  quick  to  feel  the 
same  impression  as  the  days  wore  on.  No  one 
was  less  kind,  less  friendly;  the  town  seemed 
anxious  to  show  that  it  did  not  hold  the  family 
responsible ;  but  this  was  little  comfort  to  the 
troubled  hearts  of  mother  and  sisters,  who 
divined  everywhere  an  unspoken  condemna- 
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tion  for  their  son  and  brother  and  an  unspoken 
compassion  for  themselves. 

Charlie  never  offered  to  go  again  to  the  drug 
store,  so  his  father  was  spared  the  pain  of  re 
peating  to  him  his  interview  with  Mr.  Reed. 
The  boy's  nature  altered  greatly.  He  kept 
much  within  his  room,  joining  the  family  at 
meals,  and  often  going  on  long,  solitary  walks, 
from  which  he  returned  tired  and  sullen.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bradbury  worried  and  prayed  con 
stantly  over  the  matter;  but  they  felt  indefi 
nably  that  Charlie  was  "  best  not  talked  to  "  on 
the  subject  at  present,  and,  whether  wisely  or 
unadvisedly,  they  held  their  peace  for  the  time. 

But  the  deacon  none  the  less  wrestled  with 
the  question.  It  was  always  on  his  mind.  To 
his  own  surprise,  he  found  himself  strangely 
unreconciled  and  rebellious  under  the  affliction. 

"  I  don't  understand  it,"  he  would  mutter  to 
himself.  "  I  allers  held  thet  I  c'd  take  trial  'n' 
chastisement  meekly,  ef  it  came ;  an'  yit,  some 
how,  I  can't  seem  t'  git  t'  see  th'  reason  o'  this 
thing.  It  don't  seem  right— nur  just;  it  don't 
square  with  my  notion  o'  Providence.  An'  yit, 
I  know  I  'd  ought  t'  take  what 's  allotted." 

Nathan  Bradbury's  religious  instinct  was 
enormously  strong.  It  had  been  bred  in  the 
bone  for  three  and  more  than  three  genera 
tions  ;  it  had  descended  to  him  with  the  farm, 
and  was  as  much  a  part  of  his  life.  Earnest 
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in  belief,  sincere  in  exhortation,  unremitting 
in  good  works  and  church  labors,  he  yet  en 
deavored  to  hold  his  spiritual  worth  modestly 
low,  and  often  had  mentally  schooled  himself 
to  bear  patiently  affliction,  when  it  should  come. 
So  high  and  severe  was  his  religious  sense  that 
it  was  the  one  point  in  which  his  wife's  strong 
influence  over  him  would  have  counted  for 
naught,  had  she  ever  sought  to  exercise  it 
(which  she  did  not)  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
his  convictions.  At  times  this  deep,  God-prais 
ing  instinct  rose  almost  to  enthusiasm.  Often, 
when  pondering  his  Bible,  of  a  Sunday  after 
noon,  he  would  seem  veritably  animated  by  a 
solemn  religious  ecstasy.  His  lips  would  part, 
his  eyes  would  be  lifted,  and  all  the  old,  stern, 
passionate  fire  of  devotion  even  to  martyrdom 
would  flame  out  on  his  countenance,  as  it  had 
flamed  on  those  of  his  Puritan  forefathers,  or, 
earlier  still,  on  the  faces  of  Hussites,  Huguenots, 
or  Waldensians. 

And  yet  there  were  smoldering  in  the  man's 
deep  nature  elements  of  danger  and  rebellion 
which,  had  he  suspected  their  existence,  would 
rightly  have  overwhelmed  him  with  alarm. 
They  rose  out  of  an  unusually  tenacious  sense 
of  justice — a  sense  of  the  necessitated  meting 
out,  even  in  this  life,  of  reward  and  punishment 
for  right  and  wrong  in  exact  and  true  propor 
tion.  The  sense  of  justice  was  a  quality  strong 
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always  in  the  Bradburys.  It  had  attained  in 
Nathan  a  wholly  unsuspected  intensity  and 
direction— lying,  indeed,  dangerously  in  wait, 
with  capacity  utterly  to  overthrow  his  stoutest 
religious  tenets.  That  things  were  in  reality 
equalized  in  this  world,  and  had  to  be,  to  the 
unconscious  exclusion  of  the  next,  was  a  creed 
which  the  man  himself  would  have  been  the 
first  indignantly  to  disavow.  He  would  have 
cited  countless  texts  and  quoted  countless  in 
stances  to  the  contrary.  Yet  the  texts  had 
always  been  a  secret  stumbling-block  to  him, 
and  the  instances  had  never  been  in  his  own 
personal  experience.  He  was  a  man  who  in 
stinctively  set  a  large  value  on  life  as  distin 
guished  from  eternity,— on  this  present,  vital, 
throbbing  physical  existence;  dwelling  more 
by  precept  than  by  nature  on  the  spiritual  exis 
tence  to  follow.  They  were  a  virile  race,  the 
New-Englanders  who  had  preceded  him.  How 
ever  much  they  might  seek  to  subdue  the  flesh 
through  the  spirit,— and  they  did  wonderfully 
succeed, — the  very  conditions  of  their  life,  the 
struggle  for  life's  existence,  the  hearty,  hardy, 
brave,  and  always  noble  mode  of  living,  had 
inevitably  bred  in  the  best  of  them  a  high,  true 
perception  of  the  value  of  that  life  and  living, 
a  certain  just  pride  in  their  having  conquered 
existence,  wrested  it  from  adverse  nature,  with 
out  lowering  or  brutalizing  their  own  nature, 
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without  ever  descending  from  their  lofty,  inborn 
ideals  of  character  and  conduct. 

In  Nathan  Bradbury  this  feeling  had  cooper 
ated  powerfully  in  giving  to  his  religious  belief 
a  wholly  individual  development,  latent  and 
unacknowledged,  nay,  unrealized,  yet  which 
might  come  to  clash  perilously  with  doctrine. 
His  professed  and  believed  tenet  was  that  afflic 
tion,  whether  probationary  or  punitive,  came 
to  all,  in  this  life.  His  inner  nature  would  have 
told  him  that  he  believed  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
that  affliction  as  a  test,  a  trial,  could  only  have 
its  use  for  unproved  natures,  and,  as  a  punish 
ment,  could  only  have  its  use  for  proportion 
ately  sinful  ones.  Conscious,  though  never 
arrogantly  so,  of  a  character  in  which  faith, 
hope,  and  charity  were  equably  and  honorably 
blended,  conscious  of  a  life  of  straightforward, 
earnest,  honest  endeavor  and  Christian  zeal,  he 
found  the  word  "  affliction  "  curiously  devoid  of 
terrors  for  himself.  The  term,  though  he  knew 
it  not,  became  a  token,  a  counter,  a  wonted 
adjunct  of  a  familiar  phrase.  He  did  not  talk 
cant;  he  believed  honestly  that  he  believed 
certain  things:  but  his  beliefs  had  never  en 
countered  an  obstacle  to  them  in  his  own  path, 
and  obstacles  in  other  persons7  paths  always 
seem  so  vastly  easier  to  surmount. 

If  you  had  asked  Nathan  whether  he  had 
known  sorrow  and  bereavement,  he  would  have 
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told  you  yes;  and  truly.  The  death  of  his 
father,  the  year  before  he  was  married,  had 
moved  him  greatly.  Three  years  later,  he 
grieved  sorely  and  long  when  his  mother 
passed  away.  There  had  always  been  marked 
filial  affection  in  the  Bradbury  family,  and 
Nathan  was  an  only  son,  the  only  other  child 
being  a  sister,  now  married,  and  still  living  in 
Felton. 

Yet  these  sorrows  were  events  in  the  course 
of  nature.  They  came  to  all  alike.  They  were 
not  special  dispensations.  They  could  not  ap 
pear  in  the  light  of  visitations  for  sin,  nor  of 
affliction  in  the  sense  which  he  habitually  at 
tached  to  it.  That  had  not  come  to  him.  In 
his  inner  heart,  imbued,  though  not  vauntingly, 
with  the  pregnant  doctrine  of  sanctification,  he 
believed  it  never  could.  The  text  he  was  fond 
est  of  dwelling  on,  the  text  that  wrought  itself 
most  strenuously  and  with  welcome  into  his 
deepest  convictions,  was  the  proudly  trusting 
declaration  of  the  Psalmist:  "I  have  been 
young,  and  now  am  old ;  yet  have  I  not  seen 
the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging 
bread." 

Charlie's  fall  affected  his  father  intensely. 
The  unspoken  word  in  his  mind,  had  he  boldly 
embodied  it,  would  have  been  "  unmerited,"— 
unmerited  either  by  family  or  son.  For  days 
he  silently  but  unceasingly  wrestled  with  the 
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disturbing  thought,  so  new  to  his  own  actual 
experience.  As  the  weeks  of  the  spring  wore 
on,  however,  he  gradually,  painfully  rested  in 
the  conclusion  that  the  event  was  reformatory, 
not  punitive ;  that  it  had  some  needful  though 
unseen  bearing  on  the  development  of  the  youth 
himself ;  and  little  by  little  the  new-made  scar 
in  his  soul  nearly  healed,  and  he  came  to  feel  the 
pressure  of  the  affair  (save  for  its  public  results) 
less  than  Charlie,  whose  silence  and  aloofness 
remained. 

Mr.  Bradbury  shared  with  his  wife  only  a 
part  of  his  spiritual  experiences;  but  in  all 
other  matters  they  were  equal  partners,  and 
the  two  held  long  and  solicitous  discussions  as 
to  what  w.as  best  for  Charlie's  future.  The  boy 
showed  a  taciturn  willingness  to  take  up  the 
farm- work,  and  often  voluntarily  busied  him 
self  in  it,  in  aid  of  his  father.  But  the  income 
was  proving  less  than  ever,  this  year,  and  the 
deacon's  reluctance  was  correspondingly  greater 
to  limit  his  son's  future  to  the  narrow  horizon 
of  his  fields.  It  was  at  length  decided  to  send 
him  away  to  the  Polytechnic  Institute  in  a 
neighboring  State  for  a  two  years'  course  in 
chemistry  and  pharmaceutics.  As  there  was 
not  only  no  money  for  this,  but  as  a  little  ready 
money  was  actually  needed  by  the  household 
for  urgent  running  expenses  and  replenish 
ment,  the  deacon  was  driven  to  seek  to  raise 
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the  combined  amounts  by  a  mortgage  on  the 
farm. 

After  the  reserved,  often  secretive  way  of 
New  England  folk,  nothing  was  said  to  Charlie 
about  this.  Toward  the  last  of  July,  while 
negotiations  through  Lawyer  Clark  were  still 
progressing,  Mr.  Bradbury  was  surprised,  one 
day,  by  an  offer  from  Mr.  Leavitt,  the  postmas 
ter,  to  take  Charlie  on  at  his  office. 

"  I  7ve  jest  got  a  permit  fr'm  Washington  t7 
hev  another  clerk,"  said  Mr.  Leavitt.  "Th' 
work  7s  been  too  much  f'r  only  me  7n7  Harry 
Hayes,— a  big  distric7  like  this,— but  I  hev  n't 
been  able  t7  git  th7  authorities  t7  see  it  till  now." 

"An*  y7  7d  like  Charlie!"  asked  Mr.  Brad 
bury,  greatly  touched  and  pleased  at  this  mark 
of  confidence,  though  outwardly  impassive. 

"  Well,  y7  see,  I  've  allers  thought  highly  of 
Charlie ;  all  our  folks  set  store  by  him.  An7  I 
think  he  7s  jest  th7  one,— out  o'  work,  too,  an' 
mopin7  round  home.  An7  as  to  thet"— Mr. 
Leavitt  flushed  and  hesitated— "  thet— other 
affair,  y7  know,  why,  7t  wa7  n7t  as  ef  he  7d  stole, 
or  done  somethin7  ag7inst  th7  Book." 

Mr.  Bradbury  flushed  in  his  turn,  with  an 
odd  exultation  at  hearing  his  very  own  senti 
ments  thus  given  utterance. 

"I  presume,"  went  on  Mr.  Leavitt,  "thet  it 
would  n7t  hev  done  fr  Reed  t7  keep  him  on, 
seem7  it  takes  a  stiddy  head  7n7  hand  f7r  pre- 
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scriptions— not  thet  Charlie  ain't  been  perfectly 
stiddy,  both  before  'n'  sence,"  he  added  hastily, 
"but  what  I  meant  was  thet  it  ain't  so  much 
thet  way  'bout  letters.  I  want  honesty,  an'  I 
want  know-how ;  an'  Charlie  's  got  both,  an' 
I  'm  as  sure  of  thet  as  you  c'n  be,  deac'n." 

Mr.  Bradbury  put  out  his  hand  and  grasped 
the  other's  warmly. 

"  Thank  ye,  Elias,"  he  said.  "  I  'd  like  t'  turn 
it  over  in  my  mind  a  little.  I  've  got  another 
idee  in  view,  but— well,  I  '11  talk  it  over  with 
my  wife,  an'  let  y'  know  in  a  day  or  so." 

The  deacon  saw  no  reason  for  departing  from 
his  plan  of  sending  Charlie  to  the  Polytechnic 
in  the  autumn ;  and  yet,  on  discussion  with  his 
wife,  there  seemed  many  reasons  for  accepting 
Mr.  Leavitt's  offer. 

"  Ef  he  'd  take  him  f'r  th'  six  weeks  b'tween," 
said  Nathan,  "  I  'd  like  it.  It  'd  git  th'  boy 
back  into  town  life  a  little,  an'  it  'd  show  him 
thet  people  hev  n't  lost  confidence  in  him." 

"Why  don't  y'  tell  Elias  Leavitt  y'r  plan 
'bout  th'  fall,"  suggested  the  wife,  "an'  ask 
him  ef  he  tvould  take  him  on  f'r  thet  time! 
Charlie  'd  lose  no  time  gittin'  th'  run  o'  things, 
an'  he  'd  soon  help,  'n'  not  hinder." 

"  I  sh'd  kind  o'  hate  to  ask  it." 

"  Mebbe  it  'd  tide  Leavitt  over,  himself,  till 
he  c'd  lay  holt  of  another  clerk." 

"  Thet 's  true,"  rejoined  the  farmer,  reflecting. 
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"  Elias  Leavitt  7d  do  a  good  deal  f7r  you,  after 
thet  time  y'  helped  him  save  his  house  fr'm 
bein'  afire,  an'  seein7  y7  did  so  much,  too,  t'  help 
him  git  th'  postmastership." 

"Oh,  I  don't  trade  on  thet,"  answered  Nathan, 
who  had,  Bradbury-like,  half  forgotten  both 
services.  "  It  'd  be  more  on  account  o'  th7  time 
you  nussed  his  wife  through  th7  quinsy.  But  I 
ain7t  askin7  favors.  Ef  he  c'n  really  make  Charlie 
useful  f7r  th7  short  time,  knowin7  he  7s  goin7,— 77 

"Don't  you  let  him  tell  Charlie  'bout  thet 
part,77  warned  his  wife.  They  had,  as  was  said, 
given  the  boy  no  inkling  of  the  plan  made  for 
him,— why,  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  except  as 
it  exemplified  certain  character  traits  innate  in 
both  of  them. 

"Not  a  hooter,77  responded  the  deacon, 
promptly:  "I  711  jest  sound  Elias,  an7  see 
what  he  says.77 

The  postmaster  proved  very  glad  to  have 
Cha,rlie's  aid,  even  for  the  short  period  named, 
being  actuated  equally  by  his  need  of  help  in 
the  office  and  by  his  regard  for  all  the  Brad- 
burys.  The  added  government  salary  became 
available  on  August  1,  and  by  taking  Charlie 
then  it  would  be  instantly  utilized,  while  Mr. 
Leavitt  would  thus  have  time  to  cast  about  for 
a  satisfactory  successor.  He  got  Mr.  Pickering 
to  join  the  deacon  in  going  on  the  bond,  and 
the  matter  was  arranged. 
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Charlie  was  informed,  and  accepted  the  posi 
tion  with  a  leap  of  the  heart,  though  outwardly 
his  demeanor  showed  no  change.  The  very 
offer— the  proof  of  unexpected  confidence  in 
him— meant  more,  even,  than  his  parents  real 
ized.  Outwardly  this  sudden  rush  of  comfort 
and  gladness  would  take  long  in  revealing  itself. 
Certain  natures  change  but  slowly  their  wonted 
external  manifestations,  especially  when  the 
change  is  from  darkness  to  light,  from  de 
spair  to  hope.  But  his  very  first  day  in  the 
office  showed  him— causing  a  fierce  joy  for 
months  banished — that  the  community  wel 
comed  him  back  and  sought  to  throw  the  friend 
liest  oblivion  over  past  happenings.  He  had 
overestimated  the  distance  of  his  exile;  or, 
more  probably,  the  ban,  at  first  rigid,  had  un 
consciously  relaxed  among  his  townspeople 
during  those  intervening  months,  blameless,  yet 
dreary— so  dreary !  At  all  events,  it  seemed  a 
new  atmosphere,  a  new  life,  into  which  he  came. 
The  novelty,  the  occupation,  the  sense  of  be 
ing  at  work,  the  overacted  but  heartily  meant 
greetings  of  all  who  caught  sight  of  him 
through  the  delivery- window  or  the  plain  glass 
of  the  call-boxes,  acted  as  a  veritable  tonic. 
He  fell  upon  the  work  with  ardor  and  eager 
mastery. 

Yet  at  home,  that  night,  he  betrayed  nothing 
of  this.  Even  his  mother's  detailed,  affection- 
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ate  questioning  failed  to  draw  out  any  evi 
dences  of  his  suddenly  renewed  interest  in 
existence.  But  both  the  father  and  mother 
rightly,  though  imperfectly,  read  his  character 
in  their  own,  in  this  trait  of  it,  and  dimly  di 
vined  a  little  of  what  he  so  strenuously  sought 
to  suppress.  And  in  so  far  as  they  divined, 
they,  too,  were  glad.  The  scar  in  Nathan  Brad 
bury's  soul  advanced  still  further  toward  efface- 
ment. 


Ill 

UNDERCURRENTS 

AS  Mart  and  Emmeline  were  coming  home 
JTJL  from  Miss  Jewett's,  about  half-past  three, 
after  the  packing  of  the  missionary  box,  they 
met  Enos  Eeed,  who  had  come  from  the  store 
for  the  early  afternoon  mail,  and  was  continuing 
down  the  street  on  some  further  errand. 

"  Hullo,  Enos,"  called  Emmeline,  affably,  as 
he  approached. 

But  Enos's  pleasant  manners  seemed,  for 
once,  to  have  forsaken  him. 

"Hullo,"  he  growled,  as  he  passed.  He 
scarcely  looked  at  the  girls,  and  made  no 
pause,  as  he  ordinarily  would  have  done,  to 
chat  with  them  for  a  minute  or  two  in  passing. 

"Why,  what  's  the  matter  with  Enos?" 
queried  Emmeline,  in  genuine  astonishment 
and  dismay,  as  he  went  brusquely  on  down 
the  street. 

Mart  had  not  spoken  to  him.  She  had  been 
ready  to  do  so  when  Emmeline  had  called  out 
her  cheerful  salutation,  but  Enos's  gruff  reply 
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and  quick  passing  had  followed  so  rapidly  that 
she  had  been  spared  a  similar  rebuff.  But  her 
face  flushed  hotly. 

"I  don't  know,  and  I  'm  sure  I  don't  care," 
she  returned. 

"  But,  Mart,  something  must  have  happened," 
persisted  Emmeline,  as  they  walked  on.  She 
glanced  suddenly  at  her  sister's  perturbed  face. 

"  Has  — "  she  began  in  a  scared  tone. 

"No  !  "  ejaculated  Mart,  so  peremptorily  and 
conclusively  that  Emmeline  instinctively  knew 
she  was  speaking  the  truth.  "  I  have  n't  seen 
Enos  Reed  for  a  week,  and  nothing  special  then. 
I  have  n't  the  slightest  idea  what 's  the  matter 
with  him." 

"  He 's  been  over  to  Montpelier  for  two  days," 
remarked  Emmeline.  "I  saw  Mr.  Reed,  this 
morning  in  the  store,  when  I  came  on  ahead  of 
you  to  have  that  molasses  and  some  oil  sent 
around.  Mr.  Reed  was  telling  me  how  satisfied 
he  was  to  hear  that  Charlie  'd  got  into  the  post- 
office.  He  looked  awful  stern,  though,  as  he 
always  does.  He  said  Enos  'd  be  so  glad,  too, 
when  he  got  back  and  heard  of  it,  for  he  'd 
always  been  so  sorry  for  Charlie." 

"Well,  he  's  heard  of  it  now,  even  if  his 
father  forgot  to  tell  him  when  he  arrived. 
He  's  just  on  the  way  from  the  post-office, 
and  could  n't  help  learning  it  there." 

"  I  guess  't  was  n't  that  that  made  him  look 
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so  black,"  laughed  Emmeline,  merrily.  "  Maybe 
lie  had  bad  business  in  Montpelier.  Enos  likes 
money,  you  '11  admit,  Mart,  just  about  as  well 
as  his  father." 

"  I  don't  know  that  he  does,  either,"  replied 
the  elder  sister,  a  trifle  sharply.  They  were 
nearing  the  post-office. 

"  Going  in ! "  asked  Emmeline. 

"  No ;  Charlie  '11  bring  the  mail  home  to  tea, 
if  there  's  anything." 

"  Yes ;  we  don't  need  to  go  to  the  post-office 
any  more,"  chuckled  Emmeline.  She  peered 
eagerly  in,  as  they  passed,  and  was  rewarded 
by  a  distant  glimpse  of  her  brother  behind  the 
high  barrier  of  glass  boxes. 

"I  wonder  how  he  likes  it,"  she  ruminated, 
as  they  passed  on.  "  My !  is  n't  it  hot !  "  she 
added,  with  a  young  girl's  inconsequentness. 

"  I  saw  pa  come  out  of  Lawyer  Clark's,  across 
from  Miss  Jewett's,  this  noon,"  said  Mart, 
abruptly;  "at  least,  Mrs.  Reed  did,  and  she 
pointed  him  out  to  me.  I  wonder  what  he  was 
there  for  1 " 

"Can't  imagine.  Church-trustee  business, 
I  reckon,"  returned  Emmeline,  indifferently. 
"Though  if  Mrs.  Reed  can  make  anything 
worse  of  it,  depend  upon  it,  she  will.  Ain't  she 
an  old  cat  ?  Was  n't  she  horrid  and  bossy  this 
morning,  trying  to  make  us  all  just  pack  that 
box  her  own  way!  Did  you  hear  what  she 
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said  to  Mrs.  Delane  about  that  worsted  sontag 
she  brought ! " 

"Yes,"  said  Mart.  "  Miss  Jewett  took  her 
up  about  it  quick  enough,  though." 

"  Miss  Jewett  can  stand  up  for  herself,  and  for 
other  people  too,  if  she  is  an  old  maid,"  assented 
the  younger  sister,  with  admiration.  "But  I 
wish  I  knew  what  was  the  matter  with  Enos 
Reed." 

They  reached  the  Bradbury  gate,  and  went  in. 

"  That  you,  girls  ? "  called  the  mother,  as  she 
heard  their  steps  on  the  side  veranda.  She 
came  in  from  the  kitchen,  and  met  them  as  they 
entered  the  sitting-room.  "Mart,  y'r  father 
wants  those  boots  back,  an'  you  'd  better  go 
down  street  right  away  'n'  git  'em  out  b'fore 
th'  box  is  nailed.  'T  ain't  nailed  yit,  is  it ! " 

"No,"  said  Mart,  whose  face  had  not  yet 
wholly  lost  its  hot  flush.  She  turned  to  go, 
though  a  little  wearily. 

"  I  'd  just  as  lieves  go,  ma,"  put  in  Emmeline, 
always  ready  for  new  adventures. 

"Well,  you  go,  then,  Emmie,"  said  her 
mother,  noticing  Mart's  fatigue.  "An'  while 
ye  're  out,  s'pose  y'  stop  'round  t'  th'  Picker 
ings'  an'  git  thet  receipt  f'r  Berwick  sponge 
cake.  Mattie  said  it  was  different  f r'm  ordinary 
sponge,  an'  I  thought  I  'd  jest  try  it." 

"  And  ask  Mattie  to  come  back  with  me  to 
tea ! "  suggested  Emmeline. 
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"Yes,  do;  she  ain't  been  down  f'r  a  long 
time.  Mart,  I  want  y'  sh'd  take  some  cider  up 
t'  y'r  pa.  'T  ain't  very  far ;  lie  's  in  th'  upper 
pasture.  It 's  so  hot,  I  told  him  I  'd  send  some- 
thin',  an'  I  can't  spare  'Mandy." 

Mart  made  a  little  grimace. 

"What,  that  last  fall's  cider?"  she  said. 
"  Pretty  sour  drink  for  summer  weather." 

"It  ain't  worked  hardly  any.  There  was  a 
raisin  put  in  each  bottle,  an'  it  was  fresh  'n' 
sweet  out  o'  th'  press  when  I  put  it  up.  Be 
sides,"— with  unconscious  change  of  base,— 
"  y'r  pa  likes  it  hard." 

The  girls  departed  on  their  respective  errands. 
Emmeline  secured  the  boots,  which  fortunately 
lay  near  the  top  of  the  box,  and,  making  a  bundle 
of  them  with  Miss  Jewett's  aid,  she  went  up 
the  hill  to  the  Pickerings'. 

Mr.  Pickering  was  the  owner  of  the  marble- 
quarries  at  South  Felton,  and  was  the  wealth 
iest  man  in  the  place.  He  took  a  prominent 
position  in  local  town  affairs,  was  a  director  in 
the  Vermont  Western  Railroad,  and  had  held 
State  office  at  Montpelier.  He  was  a  widower, 
and  his  daughter  Mattie  looked  capably  after 
the  household. 

Mattie  greeted  Emmeline  hospitably,  and 
promptly  wrote  out  the  recipe  desired. 

"  Ma  said,  would  n't  you  come  back  with  me 
and  take  supper!"  said  Emmeline,  somewhat 
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diffidently,  as  she  stood,  about  to  leave,  with 
the  bundle  and  recipe  in  her  hand. 

"  Oh,  I  can't,"  replied  the  other,  quickly. 

"We  have  n't  seen  you  there  for  months," 
pleaded  Emmeline ;  "  and  we  always  had  such 
good  fun  in  the  evening,  all  of  us,  when  you 
were  there." 

"I  'd  love  to  come,  Emmie,"  said  Mattie; 
"  but  I  ought  n't  to  leave  father,  for  one  thing, 
and—" 

"  You  used  to  come,"  put  in  the  girl. 

"  That  was  when  father  was  in  Montpelier 
more,"  protested  Mattie. 

"No,  't  was  n't.  'T  was  as  late  as  last  fall 
and  winter  and  spring, — up  to  some  time  after 
—after—"  Emmeline  hesitated. 

"  I  don't  see  that  I  can  very  well  come  these 
days,  Emmie,"  went  on  the  other,  a  trifle  hur 
riedly.  "I  've  got  so  many  things  to  look 
after.  It  's  sweet  in  your  mother  to  ask  me, 
though,  and  you  give  her  my  love  and  say  how 
sorry  I  am." 

"Are  you!"  demanded  Emmeline,  keenly. 

"Yes,  I  am,— truly.  I  M  like  to  come  ever 
so  much;  but—" 

"  Charlie  's  in  the  post-office ;  did  you  hear?" 

"  Yes ;  and  I  'm  so  glad !  " 

"  Is  the  reason  you  don't  think  you  ought  to 
come  because  Charlie  has  n't  been  up  here  for 
so  long  1 "  questioned  Emmeline,  venturesomely. 
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"  Now,  Emmie !  you  must  n't  think  such 
things,"  parried  Mattie,  with  a  nervous  laugh. 

"  He  has  n't  been  out  anywhere  since  spring," 
added  Emmeline,  with  a  little  emphasis  on  the 
adverb. 

"I  know,"  said  Mattie.  "Won't  you  stay 
and  take  tea  with  us,  instead,  Emmie  1 " 

"  No,  thank  you ;  I  must  be  going  back.  Mart 
and  I  've  been  at  work  all  day,  down  at  Miss 
Jewett's,  packing  that  box ;  and  I  'm  tired  and 
hot." 

"  Who  else  were  there  1 " 

"  The  minister  and  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Leavitt, 
and  Mrs.  Reed,  and  Mrs.  Delane.  Old  Mrs. 
Henderson  was  in  for  a  while,  too.  Well,  I  '11 
be  going."  And  Emmeline  skipped  lightly 
down  the  broad  steps  and  made  her  way 
home. 

At  supper  Emmeline  interrogated  Charlie 
about  Enos  Eeed's  strange  behavior,  but  her 
brother  could  throw  no  light  upon  it.  He  had 
not  happened  to  speak  to  Enos,  and  had  only 
caught  sight  of  him  in  the  outer  office. 

The  girls  cleared  away  the  tea-things,  and 
Mrs.  Bradbury  drew  her  low  rocking-chair  near 
to  the  lamp  on  the  sewing-table.  Charlie  had 
disappeared  up-stairs,  as  had  been  his  wont. 
Mr.  Bradbury  took  down  his  black  hat  from 
the  nail  behind  the  door. 

"Where  are  you  going,  father!"  asked  Mart, 
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pausing  as  she  and  her  sister  together  folded 
the  table-cloth.  The  girl,  in  her  light,  figured 
delaine,  made  a  pretty  picture  as  she  stood 
poised,  illumined  by  the  soft  light  cast  from 
the  lamp  on  the  other  table. 

"  Jest  goin'  down  th'  street  a  ways,"  returned 
the  deacon,  evasively. 

"G-oing  to  see  Lawyer  Clark?"  inquisitively 
queried  Emmeline. 

"What  d'  ye  know  'bout  Lawyer  Clark?" 
demanded  her  father,  sharply. 

"  Nothing ;  only  Mrs.  Eeed  saw  you  come  out 
of  there,  this  morning,  from  Miss  Jewett's,  and 
asked  Mart  what  it  was  for." 

"Mrs.  Eeed  better  keep  herself  to  herself," 
broke  out  the  deacon.  "There  's  no  worse 
busybody  'n'  pryin'  meddler  in  this  town,— an7 
a  shrew  to  boot." 

"  Pa,  pa ! "  interjected  his  wife,  warningly. 

"Well,  I  hed  n't  ought  t'  say  so  b'fore  th' 
girls ;  but  she  is.  What  'd  y'  tell  her,  Mart  ? " 

"I  did  n't  know,  so  I  did  n't  say,"  replied 
Mart,  quietly. 

"  Well,  y'  need  n't  say."  Mr.  Bradbury  clapped 
his  hat  on  and  went  out. 

"What  was  it,  ma?"  pursued  Emmeline. 

"  Now,  Emmie,  you  hush.  When  y'r  pa  gits 
ready  t'  tell  ye,  he  '11  tell.  Why,  Charlie! 
where  ye  goin'  ?  " 

The    surprised    question     was    caused    by 
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Charlie's  unexpected  descent  from  his  room. 
He  had  on  his  black,  single-buttoned  coat,  and 
his  hat  was  in  his  hand. 

"  Where  're  you  going,  Charlie  ? "  seconded 
Emmeline,  in  equal  astonishment. 

"Going  up  to  see  Mattie,"  replied  Charlie, 
briefly,  as  he  opened  the  door  and  passed  out. 

And  a  few  minutes  later,  greatly  to  that 
young  lady's  surprise,  he  entered  the  Picker 
ings'  cheerful,  brightly  lighted  hall. 

At  the  same  moment  Enos  Eeed,  approach 
ing  the  gate,  caught  sight  of  him  as  he  passed 
into  the  light  through  the  open  door.  As  the 
door  closed,  Enos  paused,  made  a  gesture  of 
angry  disappointment,  and,  turning,  disap 
peared  again  down  the  hill. 


IV 

COUNTEK-CURKENTS 

THE  deacon's  distrust  of  the  mortgage 
papers  was  removed,  not  without  diffi 
culty,  but  successfully,  by  Lawyer  Clark.  On 
his  return  home,  that  evening,  and  after  the 
girls  had  gone  to  bed,  he  went  over  the  expla 
nations  with  his  wife,  and  the  next  day,  though 
with  certain  misgivings,  the  important  docu 
ments  were  duly  subscribed  by  both  at  the 
lawyer's  office,  sealed,  witnessed,  and  acknow 
ledged,  and  a  certified  check  for  one  thousand 
dollars  was  placed  in  Nathan  Bradbury's  hands. 

He  eyed  it  doubtfully. 

"  I  'd  ruther  hev  th'  bills,"  he  said.  "  It  'd  be 
more  convenient  f'r  me." 

The  lawyer  reflected. 

"  I  '11  tell  you,  Mr.  Bradbury,"  he  said ;  "  I  'm 
going  up  to  the  county-seat  next  Wednesday, 
and,  if  you  like,  I  can  change  it  for  you  there,  if 
you  '11  bring  it  in  and  indorse  it  that  morning." 

"I  '11  indorse  it  now,  an'  leave  it  with  ye," 
returned  the  deacon,  readily.  "  I  may  n't  've 
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been  sure  'bout  thet  deed,  but  when  it  comes 
to  plain  trustin'  money,  Sam  Clark,  I  ain't 
af eared  o'  you,  ef  't  was  all  I  hev." 

The  lawyer  laughed  genially  as  he  replaced 
the  check  in  his  safe,  after  Mr.  Bradbury  had 
indorsed  it. 

"  I  don't  need  th'  money  right  away,  as  I  told 
ye,"  added  the  deacon ;  "  so  I  c'n  wait.  Most 
of  it  I  sha'n't  want  till  next  month." 

"  I  know,"  responded  Mr.  Clark.  "  So  you 
said  when  you  came  to  see  about  the  loan.  I  'm 
sorry  I  could  n't  have  saved  you  the  interest ; 
but  Mr.  Lee  was  the  only  one  that  offered,  as 
it  happened,  and  he  did  n't  want  to  wait  over 
August  3,  as  he  had  a  loan  just  falling  in,  the 
day  before.  I  got  his  check  in  this  morning's 
mail." 

"  He  's  pretty  close  after  th'  interest,"  grinned 
the  farmer. 

"  He  'd  be  likely  t'  be,  thet  John  Lee  would," 
commented  his  wife  to  him,  as  they  went  up 
the  street. 

"Be  what!" 

"  Close.  I  know  he  would,  f r'm  th'  looks  of 
him.  I  've  got  t'  stop  at  th'  store,  pa,  t'  git 
some  saleratus  'n'  things,  an'  you  'd  better  go 
on  'thout  waitin'." 

"  Well,  we  ain't  there  yit,"  rejoined  the  deacon. 
"  You  make  plans  too  fur  ahead."  He  chuckled, 
feeling  in  good  spirits.  "  I  s'pose  y'  mean  thet 
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folks  '11  talk  ef  we  're  seen  comin'  fr'm  th' 
lawyer's  t'gether  1 " 

"  I  'd  ruther  they  would  n't." 

"It  '11  all  be  out  as  soon  's  Clark  gits  thet 
mortgage  recorded,  nex'  Wednesday.  It  '11  be 
jest  as  good  's  posted  on  th'  big  church,  elm." 

"  Sam  Clark  'd  never  say  a  word,"  contended 
the  wife. 

"  Course  not.  But  th'  nex'  Felton  man  up  t' 
th'  county-seat  '11  see  it  on  th'  records,  an'  then 
you  watch  it  fly." 

"Yes,  I  s'pose  so,"  sighed  Mrs.  Bradbury. 
"  Pity  a  body  can't  keep  his  affairs  to  himself. 
People  will  talk  so.  I  never  did  b'lieve  in 
spreadin'  news.  By  th'  way,  Nathan,  I  heard, 
yist'rday,  thet  Si  Holman's  married  daughter, 
th'  one  out  "West,  's  goin'  t'  sue  f'r  a  divorce." 

"Thet  so?"  queried  the  deacon,  with  in 
terest. 

"  Yes ;  I  '11  tell  y'  'bout  it  when  I  git  home. 
Here  we  are  at  th'  store,  an'  you  'd  better  go 
on,  pa.  We  won't  set  folks  gossipin'  earlier  'n 
need  be." 

Mr.  Clark  duly  brought  back  the  bills  with 
him  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  LThe  deacon 
counted  them,  paid  the  lawyer's  small  charges, 
took  out  some  fives  and  tens  for  needed  present 
use,  and  carefully  locked  away  the  remainder 
in  an  old  attic  trunk  at  home. 

"We  won't  tell  Charlie  till  th'  last  week,"  he 
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said  to  his  wife,  gleefully.  "  Then  1  '11  go  down 
t'  Troy  with  him  an'  see  him  placed." 

"  He  '11  hear  'bout  th'  mortgage  b'fore  thet," 
put  in  Mrs.  Bradbury. 

"He  need  n't  guess  what  it  's  fur;  an'  he 
ain't  th'  one  t'  ask  questions.  We  '11  hev  a  big 
surprise  f  r  him." 

That  Wednesday  evening,  after  supper,  there 
were  steps  on  the  piazza,  and  a  light  knock 
sounded  on  the  outer  screen-door,  the  inner 
door  being  open. 

"  Come  right  in,"  called  Mrs.  Bradbury,  and 
Enos  Reed  entered. 

"Good  evenin',"  he  said  briskly.  "Good 
evenin'  all  'round.  How  d'  ye  do,  Mrs.  Brad 
bury  ?  Another  warm  night,  ain't  it  ? " 

"  Glad  t'  see  ye,  Enos,"  returned  Mrs.  Brad 
bury.  "  We  ain't  seen  ye  much  lately.  Hev  a 
chair." 

"Thanks,"  said  the  young  man,  dropping 
into  a  seat. 

Mart,  after  the  first  greeting,  had  gone  on 
with  her  embroidery.  Emmeline  passed  him  a 
palm-leaf  fan. 

•"  Just  what  I  wanted,  Emmie,"  he  said  care 
lessly.  "  I  say,  I  s'pose  you  girls  think  rather 
mean  of  me." 

"  Why,  what  fur  ? "  demanded  Mrs.  Bradbury, 
who  had  forgotten  the  tea-table  mention  of  the 
street  incident. 
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"  I  was  just  back  from  Montpelier,  th'  other 
day,"  explained  Enos,  "  when  I  met  th'  girls  in 
th'  street.  I  'd  had  mighty  poor  tradin'  in  th' 
city,  an'  I  discovered,  when  I  got  back,  that  I  'd 
been  cheated  on  a  big  order.  I  was  mad  enough 
t'  bite  a  body's  face  off ;  an'  't  was  on  th'  way  t' 
th'  store  with  th'  letter  that  I  met  Mart  'n' 
Emmie.  I  'm  awful  sorry,"  he  pleaded,  with  a 
show  of  contrition.  "Won't  y'  say  it  's  all 
right  ? "  And  he  looked  in  the  direction  of  the 
sisters. 

There  was  an  apparent  truthfulness  and  ear 
nestness  about  the  young  fellow's  tone  that  suc 
cessfully  carried  conviction.  Emmeline  yielded 
directly. 

"  Why,  Enos,  it 's  all  right,  as  far  as  I  'm  con 
cerned,"  she  hastened  to  say.  "  I  did  n't  notice 
anything  much,  anyway." 

This  was  a  stretch  of  the  facts,  but  Emmeline 
deemed  it  justified  by  politeness. 

"  An'  Mart  ? "  questioned  he. 

"  I  'm  sure  it  's  all  right  with  me,"  said  she, 
lifting  her  eyes  for  a  moment  from  her  work 
and  smiling. 

"  Good ! "  said  Enos,  as  if  relieved  that  his 
explanations  were  accepted.  "I  hate  t'  feel  a 
quarrel  on  with  anybody.  I  've  been  meanin' 
t;  get  'round  here  nearly  every  night  since, 
but  I  've  had  t'  work  at  th'  store  consider'ble." 

"  But  see  here,  Enos,"  remarked  Deacon  Brad- 
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bury,  slyly,  "I  thought  you  was  too  clever  a 
man  o'  business  t'  git  taken  in  on  a  deal." 

"  I  don'  know  as  to  that,"  said  Enos,  modestly. 
"  I  try  to  look  sharp  all  I  kin.  Y'  hev  to,  t' 
make  way  in  th'  world  nowadays.  But,  with 
this,  a  man  lied  about  a  thing  up  'n'  down ;  an' 
when  I  ain't  lookin'  f'r  that  sort  o'  thing,  I 
can't  meet  it.  I  don't  lie,  myself,  an'  I  won't 
be  always  expectin'  it  in  others." 

"  Thet  's  right,  too,  Enos,'-  approved  Mr.  Brad 
bury,  heartily.  "  Better  be  cheated— thet  is,  a 
leetle,  any  way— than  be  quick  t'  impute  malice." 

"  I  '11  be  quick  enough  t'  impute  malice,  after 
this,  in  Montpelier,  though,"  laughed  the  young 
man.  "  Where  's  Charlie  ?  'r 

"  He 's  gener'lly  in  his  room,"  said  the  mother. 
"T'-night  he  went  'round  t'  Mrs.  Watkins's 
with  s'm'  calf's-foot  jelly  I  asked  him  t'  take 
'round.  Her  little  girl  's  got  a  touch  o'  th' 
mumps." 

"  You  're  always  helpin'  some  one,  Mrs.  Brad 
bury,"  commented  Enas,  flatteringly.  "Is  n't 
it  good  Charlie  's  got  that  position?  I  was 
glad !  Seems  as  if  I  'd  never  felt  so  sorry  f'r 
any  one  b'fore." 

The  family  did  not  take  up  the  topic  of 
Charlie's  trouble,  and  Enos  changed  the  sub 
ject. 

"There  's  t'  be  an  illustrated  lecture  here3 
next  week,"  said  he  to  Mart. 
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"  Yes ;  I  heard  about  it.  Charlie 's  going  with 
Mattie,"  returned  Mart. 

"That  so?"  said  Enos,  with  a  furtive  start. 
His  face  darkened ;  but  he  controlled  himself 
and  resumed  instantly : 

"I  thought  p'r'aps  you  'n'  Em  'd  go  with 
me.  It 's  on  Pompeii,  I  think." 

"  I  'd  like  to  go  very  much,  Enos,"  said  Mart, 
frankly.  "  Thank  you  for  thinking  of  us.  I 
guess  I  can  answer  for  Emmeline,  too." 

"  Yes,  you  can,"  laughed  that  young  lady, 
exuberantly.  "  I  'in  ready  for  anything.  What 's 
the  form  for  answering  1  '  Thank  you,  Mr.  Reed, 
I  will  accept  your  kind  invitation  with  the 
grea-a-atest  pleasure.'  That  sound  all  right?" 

"  Emmie  is  n't  used  t'  hevin'  invitations  yit," 
put  in  her  father,  with  a  wink. 

"  Yes,  I  am— plenty,"  the  girl  declared.  "  Only 
I  'm  not  always  so  fortunate  as  to  have  'em 
from  Mr.  Enos  Reed,  Esquire."  She  made  a 
mock  bow  in  his  direction,  and  disappeared 
gaily  into  the  kitchen  to  put  fresh  water  into 
the  water-pitcher. 

"  Come  'round  'n'  take  tea  with  us  thet  night, 
Enos,"  urged  Mrs.  Bradbury,  hospitably. 
"Then  y'  c'n  all  start  d'rect  fr'm  here." 

Enos  hesitated. 

"  I  think  I  won't,  if  you  don't  mind,"  he  said. 
"I  'm  often  kept  at  th'  store  till  late.  Much 
obliged,  just  th'  same."  He  rose. 
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"Going?"  asked  Emmeline,  returning  with 
the  water. 

"  I  '11  have  a  drink  first,  if  you  '11  let  me." 
He  drained  a  glass  with  relish.  "  That  's  just 
good  !  Charlie  goin'  t'  stay  on  at  th'  post-office 
right  along,  Mr.  Bradbury  1 " 

"He  ain't  said  anythin'  'bout  leavin',"  said 
the  deacon,  whose  secret  was  not  to  be  wrested 
from  him  in  that  way. 

"I  thought  maybe— that  is,  mother  said—" 
He  paused  awkwardly. 

"  What  'd  y'r  mother  say  I"  inquired  the  dea 
con,  grimly. 

"  Mother  thought  maybe— you  were  calc'lat- 
in'  t'  fit  out  Charlie  with  money  t'  go  away,"  he 
finished  bluntly. 

The  deacon's  fury  rose. 

"Where  'd  she  git  thet  idee!" 

"  She  's  seen  you  go  down  t'  Clark's  once  or 
twice,  an'  she  thought—" 

"  Never  mind  what  she  thought,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Bradbury,  suppressing  his  ire  with  a  mighty 
effort.  "  Charlie  's  in  th'  post-office,  an'  he  '11 
stick  t'  this  town  f'r  th'  present,  anyway. 
You  tell  y'r  mother—" 

"  How  is  y'r  mother,  Enos  ? "  broke  in  Mrs. 
Bradbury,  with  judicious  haste. 

"  She 's  well,  thanks,"  said  Enos,  with  another 
sudden  accession  of  curtness.  "Good  night, 
all." 
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The  light  screen-door  swung  to  behind  him 
with  a  slight  slam. 

"Well,  Enos  is  queer,"  gossiped  Emmeline, 
as  the  distant  gate  clicked. 

"Grot  a  bit  of  it  fr'm  his  mother,"  growled 
the  deacon,  savagely. 

"It  's  odd,  though,  how  Mattie  Pickering 
never  could  abide  him,"  speculatively  remarked 
Mrs.  Bradbury. 
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IT  was  three  weeks  later,  a  rainy  Saturday 
afternoon.  Harry  Hayes,  the  other  clerk, 
had  stepped  out  of  the  post-office  on  a  brief 
errand.  There  were  no  customers  at  the  mo 
ment.  Mr.  Leavitt  approached  Charlie  Brad 
bury,  who  was  sorting  the  Boston  mail. 

"  Charlie,"  he  said,  with  a  kindly  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  "  it  's  gittin'  t'  th'  end  o'  th'  quarter, 
an'  I  've  got  an  account  t7  make  up  'n'  send  t' 
Washington.  It  'd  ought  V  go  off  Monday 
mornin'.  I  've  allers  done  it  alone  b'fore. 
Harry  ain't  no  head  f'r  thet  sort  o'  thing." 

Charlie  paused  in  his  work  receptively. 

"  I  feel  kind  o'  sick  this  afternoon,"  went  on 
Mr.  Leavitt,  "  an'  yit  there  's  all  them  stamps 
t'  be  counted  'n'  tallied  up,  an'  th'  cash  t'  close 
out  f'r  remittance,— seven  hunderd 'n' fifty-two, 
thirty,  I  've  jest  made  it,  'cept  thet  I  ain't 
quite  sure  o'  th'  figgers  t'  cents'  places."  He 
put  his  hand  wearily  to  his  head. 

"  I  '11  come  around  this  evening  and  do  the 
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work  for  yon,  Mr.  Leavitt,"  volunteered  Charlie, 
readily,  "  if  yon  think  I  can." 

"It  's  easy  enongh.  I  c'n  show  yon  how," 
said  Mr.  Leavitt,  reflectively.  "I  've  never 
trnsted  ont  anythin'  more  'n  th'  petty-cash 
drawer  b'fore.  Bnt  with  yon  it  's  different, 
of  course.  Ef  ye  're  willin'  t'  come  'round  this 
evenin',  I  '11  be  'round  f'r  a  little  while  'n'  start 
ye." 

"Fifty  threes,  please,"  said  a  voice  at  the 
wicket. 

Both  started.  Their  backs  had  been  toward 
the  entrance. 

"  I  did  n't  hear  y'  come  in,  Enos,"  said  Mr. 
Leavitt,  bustling  hastily  to  fill  the  order. 

"  I  walked  right  in  at  th'  front  door,"  laughed 
young  Reed,  easily.  "Maybe  you  've  got  an 
extra  layer  o'  sand  on  th'  floor  to-day." 

"Like  as  not,"  acquiesced  the  postmaster, 
while  Enos  retired  with  his  purchase.  "Now, 
Charlie,  I  think  I  '11  jest  go  home  'n'  lay  down 
till  after  supper.  Let  's  see :  you  go  home  t' 
tea  half  an  hour  b'fore  Harry,  don't  ye  1  When 
he  comes  in,  tell  him  t'  close  up  specially  keer- 
ful,  seein'  as  I  'm  not  here  t'  overlook  him. 
Harry  's  keerless,  sometimes." 

"  I  '11  stay  right  through,  if  you  say  so,"  said 
Charlie. 

"  No ;  you  go  home  in  season  'n'  git  y'r  supper. 
I  '11  be  back  here  by  half -past  seven.  Here  's 
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y'r  month's  salary,  by  th'  way;  I  'd  laid  it 
aside  f'r  ye." 

Mr.  Leavitt  left  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon, 
and  Charlie  later  went  home  to  supper,  as 
directed.  By  half-past  seven  he  was  again  at 
the  office,  and  found  Mr.  Leavitt  already  there. 

"Better  latch  th'  outer  door  tight,  Charlie," 
called  the  postmaster,  as  the  other  entered. 
"  Come  right  in  here  t'  th'  inner  office,  an'  I  '11 
show  y'  'bout  this  in  a  jiffy.  I  don't  feel  no 
better,  so  I  'm  goin'  t'  git  back  f'r  a  long  night's 
sleep.  Now,  here  's  where  I  keep  th'  main 
cash."  He  unlocked  a  drawer  as  he  spoke,  and 
took  out  a  strongly  made  tin  lock-box.  Open 
ing  this  with  another  key,  a  goodly  pile  of  as 
sorted  bills  and  small  shinplasters  came  to  light. 

"Seven  fifty-two,  thirty,"  repeated  Mr. 
Leavitt.  "I  'm  sure  of  it  to  a  dollar  or  so." 
He  laughed  in  friendly  fashion.  "  I  've  never 
trusted  this  box  with  a  clerk  sence  I  've  been 
postmaster,— eight  years  runnin'.  But  with  a 
Bradbury  it  ain't  th'  same.  Ef  any  's  missin' 
in  th'  mornin'  b'low  seven  fifty,  Charlie,  I  '11 
jest  hold  you  respons'ble  " ;  and  he  nudged  the 
young  man  jocosely. 

Charlie  made  no  answer. 

"  Course  y'  know  I  'm  only  jokin',  my  boy. 
Now,  here  's  th'  stamp  tally,"  and  Mr.  Leavitt 
was  soon  deep  in  his  explanations.  When  these 
were  finished,  he  stood  up. 
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"  I  '11  run  over  it  Monday  mornin'  b'fore 
mail-time,"  he  said.  "I  '11  feel  all  right  by 
then.  When  y'  've  ended  up,  jest  tuck  th' 
drawer-key  'n'  th'  key  o'  th'  tin  box  'way  in 
b'hind  th'  papers  in  thet  upper  left-hand  pigeon 
hole  in  th'  desk.  What 's  thet  rustlin'  sound  1 " 

Mr.  Leavitt  turned  and  peered  suspiciously 
across  the  large,  dim  room  from  the  brightly 
lighted  corner  where  he  stood  over  Charlie  at 
the  desk. 

"  Thought  I  heard  some  noise  outside,"  he 
said.  "  Seemed  t'  come  fr'm  over  at  th'  win 
dow  yonder.  But  th'  shade  's  down  tight. 
Must  've  been  th'  rain  splashin'  on  them  empty 
barrels  out  in  th'  yard."  He  reached  for  his 
hat  and  umbrella  in  a  corner.  "  Good  night 
t'  ye." 

"  Grood  night,  Mr.  Leavitt,"  returned  the 
other,  as  the  postmaster  passed  out  into  the 
outer  office  and  opened  the  front  door.  "  Hope 
you  '11  feel  better  in  the  morning." 

The  distant  door  closed  firmly,  and  Charlie 
bent  over  his  work. 

The  pile  of  money  lay  in  the  open  tin  box, 
and  his  first  act  was  to  count  it.  Mr.  Leavitt's 
addition  proved  correct.  Charlie  regarded  the 
bills  with  a  curious  tigerishness. 

"  Seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and 
thirty  cents,"  he  repeated  to  himself.  "  If  I 
had  a  sum  like  that,  it  'd  take  me  to  Albany  or 
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Boston,  buy  me  books  and  chemicals,  and  keep 
me  till  I  got  a  place  in  a  drug  store  or  some 
thing." 

He  went  on  with  the  inventory  of  stamps  and 
the  accounts  of  the  month's  business,  and  for  a 
long  while  the  silence  was  broken  only  by  the 
stiff  crackle  of  the  stamp-sheets,  the  scratching 
of  his  pen,  and  the  dull  patter  of  the  rain  with 
out.  But  his  thoughts  wandered  vagrantly 
toward  the  tin  box.  When  his  work  was 
finally  completed,  he  pushed  the  books  aside, 
and  reaching  toward  the  pile  of  bills  and  scrip, 
he  began  absently  to  finger  and  count  it  again. 

"  Seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and 
thirty  cents,"  he  said. 

A  reaction  had  lately  come  upon  him,  follow 
ing  the  sudden  exhilaration  of  those  first  few 
days  in  the  office.  The  welcome  of  his  neigh 
bors  had  expended  itself,  and  with  many  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  noticeable  reserve,  as  if 
they  feared  having  ceded  too  much  in  their 
first  impulsive  greetings,  and  wished  to  let  him 
know  that  their  previous  disapproval  was  still 
alive.  The  village  ban  was  evidently  yet  upon 
him  in  part,  and  his  sullenness  and  his  defiance 
of  it  had  proportionately  returned,  mingling 
with  bitterness  as  he  gradually  realized  the  fact. 
He  overestimated  its  force,  but  it  weighed  on 
him  none  the  less.  He  had  also  come  to  realize 
the  barrenness  of  his  present  work,— its  utter 
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inadequacy  to  his  needs  and  inner  ambitions, 
the  dry,  profitless  road  of  routine  that  stretched 
before  him  in  apparent  endlessness.  How 
could  he  go  on  sorting  letters  all  his  life, 
when  he  pined  so  hungeringly  for  work  and 
experiment  of  a  kind  in  which  his  soul  de 
lighted  f  And  yet  his  father  had,  of  course,  no 
means  for  sending  him  away  to  pursue  that 
work ;  and  even  though  means  had  been  plenty, 
Charlie,  who  in  many  things  misread  his  father, 
did  not  for  an  instant  suppose  that  Mr.  Brad 
bury  would  aid  his  son's  dearest  wish— to  go 
away  and  renew  elsewhere  the  work  he  loved. 
The  boy  had  never  remotely  hinted  the  wish 
to  his  father;  and  the  fact  that  the  latter  had 
already  long  discerned  it,  and,  with  a  father's 
imperative  solicitude,  had  made  a  sacrifice  of 
freehold  independence  to  forward  that  wish, 
was  wholly  undreamed  of  by  the  son. 

His  feeling  toward  his  father  had  of  late 
become  strangely  bitter.  He  believed  that 
Nathan  had  wholly  condemned  him,  and  this 
had  been  harder  than  all  else  to  bear,  for  he 
admired  his  father  unstintedly,  and  had  prized 
his  praise  and  fellowship  above  all  others'.  To 
have  lost  this  was  torment,  and  stung  him  into 
an  attitude  of  estrangement  and  opposition  that 
grew  daily  more  intensified. 

"Seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and 
thirty  cents,"  he  unconsciously  repeated  aloud. 
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The  figures  seemed  to  grow  and  swell  before 
his  eyes.  The  bills  danced  mockingly  up  and 
down  before  him  in  the  fantastic  light  of  the 
lamp.  They  and  their  kind  bodied  forth  visions 
of  freedom,  of  a  new,  large  life,  perhaps  a 
career;  they  invited  to  independence,  to  a 
fresh  atmosphere,  to  the  pursuits  he  loved. 
He  closed  the  tin  lid ;  and  the  lamplight  seemed 
to  be  dimmed,  and  the  patter  of  the  rain  reas 
serted  itself,  calling  up  the  vista  of  the  long, 
dull,  wet  village  street,  and  of  the  long,  dull 
future  of  routine  that  stretched  before  him  in 
the  post-office  work.  And  again  that  stinging 
pariah  feeling  smote  him,  and  he  suddenly  felt 
it  almost  unendurable. 

He  opened  the  tin  box  again,  and  the  lamp 
light  flared  up  anew.  The  engraved  faces  on 
the  bank-notes,  as  he  fiercely,  joyously  fingered 
the  money,  laughed  back  at  him  with  answer 
ing  joyousness.  The  bills  seemed  alive  with 
restless  importunity.  The  few  new,  stiff  ones 
among  them  gave  out  the  most  delicious  crackle. 
Charlie's  fingers  mechanically  sorted  these  out 
and  fell  to  crinkling  them  to  and  fro,  while  he 
sat  listening  as  in  a  dream  to  what  they  seemed 
to  say  to  him. 

His  character  had  changed,  had  grown  de 
fiant,  almost  reckless,  in  the  last  few  months, 
as  he  clearly  and  resentfully  knew.  Not  in  the 
direction  of  dishonesty,  thank  Heaven  !  and  yet 
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doubtless  Ms  erstwhile  friends  would  readily 
enough  impute  that,  too,  if  occasion  should  ever 
offer.  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name,— even  for  the 
most  venial  snap  in  play,— and  all  doggish  sins 
are  thereafter  possible  to  be  committed  by  him. 
And  the  perception  of  this,  if  it  were  open  to 
canine  natures,  would  ameliorate  and  reform 
some  of  them,  but  others  it  would  harden  and 
make  rebellious  and  fiercely  misanthropic. 

"  Seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and 
thirty  cents,"  Charlie  said  aloud. 

Who  were  they  who  had  judged  him?  His 
townspeople,— they  had  judged  him  cruelly, 
albeit  by  the  fact  only,  not  by  the  motive. 
Must  a  thing  be  verily  wrong  because  it  did 
not  square  with  their  narrow  ideals!  Were 
they  all  without  sin,— sin  of  pride,  of  selfishness, 
of  hardness,  of  self -righteousness,  of  unpitying 
judgment,— that  they  should  cast  such  merci 
less  stones!  Had  he  not  more  than  paid  his 
slight  debt  to  the  community's  shocked  morals 
by  his  hard  expiation  of  it!  Nay,  were  they 
not  putting  themselves  in  debt  to  him  ? 

Was  his  a  crime,  after  all!  He  leaned  his 
head  on  his  hands  and  recalled,  for  the  thou 
sandth  time,  the  events  of  that  unforgettable 
evening  in  March.  He  pictured  himself  as  he 
had  worked  eagerly  in  the  little  drug-store  lab 
oratory,  that  evening,  quite  alone ;  how  he  had 
been  experimenting  with  a  new  compound,  tak- 
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ing  the  utmost  care  to  avoid  the  poisonous  exha 
lations  of  the  resultant  gas ;  how,  suddenly  ex 
cited  with  the  ardor  of  experiment,  he  had  bent 
his  head  incautiously  over  the  wide-mouthed 
jar;  how  the  fierce  fumes  rose  and  choked  and 
overwhelmed  him;  how  he  gasped  for  sheer 
breath  in  his  agony,  falling  to  the  floor;  how, 
still  gasping  and  unable  to  draw  even  one  life- 
restoring  breath,  he  struggled  up,  with  a  blind 
impulse,  toward  the  shelf  where  the  medicinal 
brandy  was  kept ;  how  he  barely  had  strength 
to  swallow  a  great,  desperate  gulp,  the  fiery 
liquid  surging  violently  down  his  throat,  for 
cing  a  blessed  cough  and  sudden  supreme  relief ; 
how  he  fell  weakly  into  a  chair,  the  bottle  still 
in  his  hand ;  and  how,  feeling  a  recurrence  of 
the  spasm,  and  filled  with  a  sudden  fury  of 
fear,  perhaps  urged  on  by  the  mystic,  potent, 
mounting  effects  of  the  spirit  already  quaffed, 
—who  knows?— he  had  recklessly  drunk  and 
drunk  and  drunk  again,  until  everything  reeled, 
and  then  all  became  black  and  dead  around  him. 
In  this  state,  Enos,  passing  by  and  hearing 
some  unwonted  sound  within  the  drug  store, 
had  found  him,  the  nearly  emptied  bottle  still 
clasped  in  his  hand ;  and  from  the  fumes  in  the 
room,  and  the  sufferer's  half -broken  ejacula 
tions,  the  newcomer  guessed  clearly  what  had 
happened.  Charlie  knew  little  further,  save 
that,  on  awaking  the  next  noon,  his  throbbing 
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senses  and  his  vague  memory  forced  it  upon 
him  that  he  had  been  in  an  inebriate  stupor; 
that  he  had  been— utterly  and  indisputably- 
drunk. 

Charlie  had  said  no  word  for  his  defense. 
How  could  he ?  What  explanation  would  suf 
fice?  His  mother  would  understand— or,  at 
least,  sympathize;  but  who  else  in  that  com 
munity?  Had  he  not  been  drunk?  Had  he 
not  undeniably  imbibed  far  more  deeply  than 
the  exigency  required  ?— more  than  any  pos 
sible  exigency  could  require?  And  a  strange, 
distinctive  trait  in  the  boy's  nature,— a  mingled 
outcome  of  intense  pride  under  misconception, 
of  too  ready  despondency,  of  reticence  under 
accusation,  of  fierce,  contemptuous  resentment, 
and  equally  of  self-doubt  and  misgiving,— had 
sealed  firmly  his  quivering  lips.  Had  the  mat 
ter  remained  known  only  to  his  own  family  and 
to  Mr.  Reed  and  Enos,  he  might  have  overcome 
his  instinctive  refuge  in  silence,  and,  after  a 
little  time,  attempted  to  explain.  But  when  he 
recognized,  as  he  soon  unmistakably  did,  that 
the  subject  was  public  rumor,— that,  in  some 
fatal  way,  his  secret  had  escaped,  and  was  no 
longer  his  nor  that  of  a  loving  few,— he  gave 
up  thought  of  palliation,  and  the  more  deter 
minedly  held  his  peace.  Unconsciously,  too,  he 
was,  perhaps  of  necessity,  deeply  wrought  upon 
by  the  universal,  silent  atmosphere  of  censure 
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that  thenceforward  enveloped  him ;  it  told  on 
him,  and  persuaded  him  that  his  fall  might 
really  be  the  heinous  thing  it  was  so  sternly, 
though  tacitly,  pronounced  to  be. 

Was  it  so  heinous?  Charlie  stirred  indig 
nantly,  as  his  head  rested  on  his  arms  on  the 
postmaster's  desk.  Was  it  heinous  ?  If  it  was, 
had  he  not  more  than  expiated  it  1  And  yet, 
all  the  time,  his  exaggerative  eye  ran  into  the 
future,  and  he  imagined  that  he  saw,  for  years 
to  come,  the  unlifting  stigma  upon  him,  light 
ened,  indeed,  by  time,  yet  always  susceptible  of 
being  recalled,  of  suddenly,  unreasoningly  re 
newing  its  pristine  weight  and  pressure.  In 
his  morbid  and  overstrained  fantasy,  he  could 
hear  the  next  generation  whisper:  "That  is 
Charles  Bradbury ;  he  was  the  one  who,"  etc. 
Must  it  be? 

Charlie  sat  up  erectly.  He  hated  Felton 
humanity  and  its  artificial  code.  How  rebel- 
liously  he  longed  to  fare  forth  into  a  new 
world,  out  from  under  this  plague-cloud,  out 
into  the  light  of  strangerdom  and  untried 
scenes,  where  he  might  rehabilitate  himself 
and  assert  anew  the  manhood  which  he  felt 
was  in  him ! 

"  Seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and 
thirty  cents." 

Carefully,  painstakingly,  with  a  strange  in 
tellectual  amusement  or  fascination,  he  counted 
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over  again  the  notes  and  scrip  lying  before 
him.  The  patter  of  the  rain  fell  monotonously 
outside ;  and  the  bills  danced  invitingly,  madly, 
up  and  down  before  his  swimming  eyes. 

AT  the  same  hour, — between  nine  and  ten  in 
the  evening,— Enos  Reed  was  sitting  in  the 
Pickering  front  parlor,  talking  with  Mattie 
Pickering.  They  had  been  discussing,  or 
rather  Enos  had  been,  the  illustrated  lecture 
of  the  fortnight  before. 

"  Yes,"  he  was  saying,  "  th'  pictures  seemed 
indistinct.  Maybe  th'  focus  was  n't  right.  All 
th'  views  o'  that  private  house — what  did  he 
call  it !— came  out  terribly  blurred." 

"  The  House  of  Glaucus,"  said  Mattie. 

"Yes,  that  was  it.  Did  n't  look  a  bit  com- 
f'table.  I  'm  glad  we  don't  live  in  Pompeii." 
Enos  laughed.  "Mart  'n'  Emmie  'n'  I  got 
along  pretty  well,  because  I  took  ma's  new 
opera-glass— th'  one  uncle  sent  her.  They  all 
said  at  home  that  I  would  n't  need  it,  but  I 
took  it.  Wish  you  c'd  've  sat  nearer,  so  's  t' 
use  it,  too." 

"  Charlie  and  I  saw  Tery  well,"  said  Mattie. 

"I  was  quite  s'prised  when  I  heard  you  'n' 
he  were  goin'  together.  I  was  meanin'  t'  ask 
you  myself." 

"Why  were  you  surprised!"  asked  Mattie, 
sharply. 
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"Why,  I  did  n't  know— that  is,  y'  see—" 

"Well?" 

"Charlie  has  n't  been  'round  much,  o'  late 
months." 

"  It  was  n't  because  he  was  n't  welcome  any 
where,  I  'm  sure,"  said  Mattie,  warmly. 

"Of  course,"  agreed  Enos,  hastily.  "I  've 
been  awful  sorry  f'r  Charlie  right  along.  Did 
n't  seem  as  if  he  c'd  've  done  such  a  thing, 
somehow." 

"  As  what  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Why— you  know ;  that  evenin'  last  winter." 

"By  the  way,  Enos,"  said  Mattie,  suddenly, 
"I  never  would  talk  about  this  before,— I  don't 
like  to  discuss  friends,— but  you  were  right 
there  and  knew  it  all.  I  've  always  known  the 
town  talk  was  overdrawn.  Tell  me  exactly 
what  did  happen." 

Enos  hesitated. 

"  /  've  never  been  willin'  t'  talk  much  about 
it,  either,"  he  said ;  "  an'  if  it  had  n't  got  out 
some  other  how,  I  would  n't.  It  was  just  this 
way:  I  'd  been  down  at  th'  store,  that  evenin', 
t'  mark  up  a  'hurry'  consignment  of  goods 
that  'd  come  in  late  'n'  had  t'  be  ready  f'r  th' 
nex'  day's  sale.  'Bout  ten,— no,  it  must  've 
been  nearer  half -past, — I  came  out  'n'  locked 
up.  As  I  started  up  th'  walk,  I  saw  a  light  in 
th'  drug  store,  an'  just  then  I  heard  queer 
noises  inside,  Thinks  I7  i  Some  one 's  hurt,  an' 
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they  've  brought  him  in  there/  an' 1  opened  th' 
door  'n'  hurried  in." 

"  Was  any  one  about,  in  the  street  ? " 

"  Not  a  soul,"  said  Enos,  promptly.  "  Well, 
I  hurried  in  through  th'  store,  an'  into  th'  pre 
scription-room  behind,—" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mattie. 

"An'  there  was  Charlie  Bradbury,  all  sunk 
down  in  a  chair,  his  eyes  rollin',  head  swayin', 
a  brandy-bottle  in  his  hand  'most  empty,  an'  he 
makin'  th'  queerest  kind  o'  noises— shouts  'n' 
groans,  an'  I  don'  know  what  all." 

"  How  did  you  know  it  was  brandy ? " 

"  I  rushed  up  'n'  took  it  out  of  his  hand.  I 
thought  first  it  might  be  poison,  y'  see,  f ' r  he  was 
always  experimentin'  on  chemicals  'n'  things. 
There  were  chemicals  lyiri'  all  about  then." 

"  And  the  bottle  in  his  hand?" 

"  It  said  i  Spiritus  Vini  Gallic'^  which  means 
pure  medicine  brandy,  y'  know.  Besides,  I 
smelt  'n'  tasted  it,  t'  make  sure  what  it  was. 
There  was  only  a  little  left  in  th'  bottle." 

"Well?" 

"  Oh,  I  roused  him  up  after  a  while,  an'  got 
him  out  on  th'  step.  I  went  back  'n'  got  his 
hat,  an'  put  out  th'  light,  an'  locked  up,—" 

"  No  one  around,  at  all  ?  " 

"No,— an' got  him  home.  That 's  all.  I  was 
awful  sorry  f'r  Mrs.  Bradbury,"  Enos  added; 
"  an'  th'  rest,  too,  f'r  that  matter," 
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"  What  I  can't  see,"  remarked  Mattie,  "  is,  if 
there  was  no  one  around  all  the  time,  in  there 
and  on  the  street,  how  it  all  ever  got  out,  next 
day." 

Enos  flushed. 

"  I  did  n't  mean  that  there  was  no  one  'round 
f'r  sure,"  he  said  quickly.  "  How  c'd  I  tell  about 
that !  I  did  n't  see  any  one,  that 's  all." 

"Your  father  knew  next  morning  early,  did 
n't  he!" 

"  Yes ;  I  never  c'd  imagine  who  told  him." 

"  Strange,"  mused  Mattie. 

"  I  never  could  understand  it,  either,"  added 
Enos,  misunderstanding  her.  "How  a  fellow 
like  Charlie  Bradbury  c'd  do  a  thing  like  that ! 
I  've  been  his  friend  just  th'  same,  but  it  some 
how  shows  that  he  was  n't  th'  stuff  we  all  took 
him  for,  don't  it  ? " 

She  made  no  reply. 

"I  must  say  I  was  s'rprised,"  went  on  her 
caller,  "when  Charlie  took  th'  post-office.  I 
should  n't  've  thought  he  'd  feel  like  it,  nor 
that  Leavitt  would.  Y'  never  c'n  tell,  y'  know, 
after  such  a  happenin'.  When  a  fellow  's 
once—" 

A  look  on  Mattie's  face  warned  him,  yet  he 
went  on. 

"It  opens  th'  door  t'  anythin',"  he  said. 
"  Leavitt  thought  it  would  n't  hurt  with  stamps, 
like  it  might  with  drugs.  How  does  he  know  ? 
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Charlie  Bradbury  7d  give  his  boots— any  one 
would,  in  his  place— t7  git  out  o7  this  town  7n7 
start  fresh, — if  he  had  th7  money." 

"Enos,  what  do  you  mean?"  said  Mattie's 
steely  voice. 

"No thin'.  I  only  say  that  anythin7  may 
happen  when  a  fellow  's  slipped  like  that. 
There  's  no  bein7  sure.  But  I  guess  I  must 
be  goin7.77 

"  I  guess  so,  too,"  said  the  girl,  in  a  repressed 
tone  new  to  him.  "And  let  me  tell  you  one 
thing,  Enos."  She  rose,  and,  advancing,  stood 
looking  down  on  him.  "  Charlie  Bradbury  7s 
as  safe  as  iron  and  as  true  as  gold.  Whatever 
happened  that  night,  I  7d  trust  him  with  a  mil 
lion,  and  so  would  anybody  in  Felton.  I  7d 
fear  a  good  deal  worse  from  one  that  would 
talk  against  him  behind  his  back." 

"Your  say-so  is  as  good  as  mine,  Mattie," 
said  the  young  man,  with  an  unpleasant  laugh, 
as  he  rose  and  made  his  way  into  the  hall, — 
"  at  least,  it  is  until  anything  happens." 

He  lifted  his  umbrella  from  the  iron  ring  of 
the  hat-rack,  and  opened  the  heavy  front  door. 

"  Grood  night,"  he  said  abruptly,  as  he  went 
out  into  the  rain. 


VI 

THE    CEASH 

CHARLIE  BRADBURY  slept  heavily  and 
late,  the  next  morning,  and  Mrs.  Brad 
bury  had  much  difficulty  in  making  him  re 
spond  to  her  repeated  knockings.  The  deacon 
and  his  wife  ate  breakfast  alone,  the  girls  being 
proverbially  late,  and  exceptionally  indulged  in 
this  by  their  mother. 

"I  'm  glad  it  's  Sunday,"  said  the  latter. 
"  Charlie  must  be  reel  tired  out.  Mebbe  I  ?d 
ought  t'  've  let  him  sleep  on  till  nearer  church- 
time." 

"  He  's  up,  you  said,  ain't  he  ? " 

"  Yes,  he  's  up  now.  I  don't  see  what  keeps 
him  so  long  dressin'.  Hev  another  biscuit,  pa." 

"  No ;  I  'm  done."     The  deacon  got  up. 

"  So  'm  I,"  said  his  wife,  restlessly.  She  rose 
also.  "I  'm  goin'  up  t'  see  'f  he  's  feelin7  all 
right." 

As  she  disappeared  up-stairs,  the  deacon 
heard  steps  on  the  outer  piazza.  He  opened 
the  door.  It  was  Mr.  Leavitt. 

76 
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"Mr.  Bradbury,"  said  the  postmaster,  in  a 
low  voice  tense  with  excitement,  "  where  's 
your  boy  ?  " 

"  He  's  up-stairs.  Wife  says  he  did  n't  seem 
t'  want  t'  git  up.  Sunday  sickness,  I  s'pose,"— 
and  the  deacon's  eyes  twinkled  humorously. 

"  There  's  somethin'  happened." 

"What's  happened?" 

"Th'  money's  gone  fr'm  th' main- cash  drawer." 

Mr.  Bradbury  stood  still,  entirely  uncompre 
hending,  a  full  half-minute.  Then  a  terrible 
look  came  into  his  face,  and  he  opened  his  lips 
to  speak. 

"Mr.  Pickering,"  called  Mr.  Leavitt,  ner 
vously,  "  will  y'  jest  step  here  ? " 

Another  footfall  traversed  the  piazza,  and 
Mr.  Pickering,  who  had  halted  in  the  front- 
yard  path,  presented  himself  at  Mr.  Leavitt's 
side. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Bradbury,"  he  said. 

The  farmer  did  not  reply.  He  had  not  moved 
his  piercing  eyes  from  Mr.  Leavitt's  face. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Bradbury  redescended 
the  stairs.  She  started  when  she  saw  the 
group  at  the  doorway,  and  paused  with  a  vague 
premonition. 

Mr.  Pickering  doffed  his  hat  in  salutation,  but 
Mrs.  Bradbury,  for  once,  scarcely  responded. 
Something  in  the  attitude  of  the  three  men 
alarmed  her  strangely. 
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Mr.  Leavitt  was  too  unstrung  to  notice  her. 
He  spoke,  entering  the  room  a  little  way.  Mr. 
Pickering  followed. 

"  Y'  know  I  left  Charlie  at  th'  post-office,  las' 
night,  makin'  up  th'  cash,"  Mr.  Leavitt  said 
agitatedly. 

Mr.  Bradbury  did  not  answer,  nor  did  he  re 
move  his  eyes.  Mrs.  Bradbury  nodded  mechan 
ically. 

"There  was  seven  hunderd  and  fifty-two 
dollars  'n'  'bout  thirty  cents  in  th'  drawer.  I 
left  him  th'  keys." 

There  was  no  rejoinder. 

"I  went  home  'bout  eight,"  breathed  Mr. 
Leavitt,  his  words  now  hurrying  rapidly.  "  I 
went  home,"  he  said,  "sick.  My  wife  '11  ac 
count  f'r  me  till  half  an  hour  ago  this  mornin'. 
Comin'  out  o'  th'  house,  I  met  Mr.  Pickering 
here.  He  asked  ef  I  'd  step  down  t'  th'  office.  I 
said  yes,  ef  need  be,  an'  he  said  he  wanted  t'  cash 
a  twenty-dollar  money-order  '11'  drive  over  t' 
ketch  a  train  fr'm  Hingham.  Thet  right,  Mr. 
Pickering  ? " 

"  That  is  so,"  responded  that  gentleman,  who 
obviously  felt  extremely  uncomfortable  in  the 
position  of  witness. 

"  I  opened  up,"  continued  the  trembling  post 
master,  "  an'  we  went  in  t'  th'  inner  office.  I 
knew  I  hed  n't  enough  in  th'  petty-cash  drawer 
t'  pay  his  order,  so  I  reached  in  th'  pigeonhole 
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where  I  'd  told  Charlie  t'  leave  th'  keys  o'  th' 
main  drawer  'n'  th'  tin  money-box." 

Mr.  Pickering  nodded  confirmation. 

"  I  found  th'  keys  there,  all  right,"  said  Mr. 
Leavitt ;  "  an'  I  unlocked  th'  drawer.  Mr.  Pick 
ering  was  right  by.  I  pulled  it  open—" 

A  congealing  silence  fell  upon  all  as  the 
speaker  stopped  short. 

"An'  there  was  no  tin  box  'n'  no  money 
there,"  he  finished,  with  one  long,  overwhelmed 
sob. 

No  one  moved,  for  an  instant,  nor  spoke. 
Then  Mrs.  Bradbury  automatically  reached  for 
her  working-apron,  and  began  tying  it  on  with 
unconscious  fingers. 

Mr.  Pickering  broke  the  silence.  His  large, 
genial  nature  was  strangely  oppressed  by  the 
gathering  alarm  in  the  little  room. 

"Of  course  there  's  some  mistake,"  he  said. 
"We  thought  perhaps  Charlie  'd  mislaid  the 
box, — put  it  in  another  drawer,  or  something,— 
so  we  hunted  around.  But  we  could  n't  find  a 
trace  of  it."  He  laughed,  a  little  nervously. 

The  room  was  very  quiet.  Out  in  the  kitchen 
could  be  heard  the  clatter  of  tins  and  pouring 
of  water,  as  'Mandy  bustled  about,  busy  with 
the  morning's  work. 

Mr.  Bradbury's  fist  had  clenched  itself  tightly. 
He  was  still  glaring  at  Mr.  Leavitt,  and  there 
was  a  look  on  his  face  which  they  had  never 
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seen  there  before.  He  found  voice  with  diffi 
culty. 

"Hev  you  come  here,"  he  said,  in  a  sup 
pressed  yet  dangerous  tone,  "tf  hint  thet— " 

"  Easy,  easy,  Mr.  Bradbury,"  interposed  Mr. 
Pickering,  decidedly.  "Mr.  Leavitt  is  hinting 
nothing.  He  came  right—" 

"You— I  'm  talkin'  t'  you!"  cried  the  deacon, 
his  eyes  blazing,  and  his  finger  pointing  at  Mr. 
Leavitt.  "  Are  you  meanin7  t'  hint  thet  my 
son  7s  a  thief!" 

"Why,  no,  Deac'n  Bradbury,"  expostulated 
Mr.  Leavitt.  "Course  I  don't  think  any  sech 
thing.  Only — "  He  paused  helplessly. 

"  Only  what  1 "  demanded  the  other. 

There  was  no  reply.  Mr.  Leavitt  felt  himself 
quite  daunted  by  this  fierce  attack,  and  could 
say  no  word  of  explanation. 

"Jest  because  my  son  gits  drunk,"  pursued 
the  deacon,  savagely,  "it  7s*a  reason  fr— " 

"  Pa,  pa ! "  cried  Mrs.  Bradbury,  in  dismayed 
warning. 

Charlie  had  entered  the  room  just  in  time  to 
hear  his  father's  last  words.  He  paused  where 
he  stood  at  the  door,  and  his  face  flamed. 

Mr.  Bradbury  heard  his  step  and  wheeled 
sharply  around. 

"  Charlie,"  he  abruptly  demanded,  "  did  you 
take  money  fr'm  Mr.  Leavitt's  drawer,  las7 
night  ? " 
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His  son  started  as  if  he  had  been  stung,  and 
stood  staring  at  his  father  with  dilated  eyes. 
He  totally  misread  the  peremptory  question. 
Mr.  Bradbury  was  demanding  a  vigorous  denial. 
To  his  son  he  seemed  to  be  demanding  a  shame 
ful  confession.  Charlie's  teeth  locked  together, 
and  his  lips  compressed  themselves  defiantly  in 
a  quickly  gathering  passion  of  resentment.  The 
son  had  the  same  firmness,  the  same  power  of 
swift,  leaping  indignation,  as  the  father,  though 
the  manifestations  were  very  different. 

A  wagon  rumbled  by  in  the  street  without. 
A  bird's  careless  twitter  was  heard  through  the 
open  door. 

"  Speak  up !  "  said  Mr.  Bradbury,  harshly. 
"I  want  y'  t'  tell  these  men.  Hev  you  been 
takin'  money ! " 

Charlie's  eyes  were  on  his  father's  angry  face. 
They  bore  a  strangely  un filial  expression,  and 
his  whole  face  had  grown  immovably  hard.  He 
made  no  response. 

The  postmaster  addressed  him. 

"Charlie,"  he  asked,  "what  was  th'  jokin' 
words  I  said  t'  y'  when  I  went  out  last  evenin'  ? " 

"That  if  anything  happened  to  the  money, 
I  'd  have  to  be  responsible,"  was  the  reply,  in  a 
low,  even  tone. 

Mrs.  Bradbury  suddenly  dropped  into  a 
chair,  weak  and  now  frightened.  Mr.  Pick 
ering  shifted  his  position  uneasily,  and  evi- 
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dently  wished  with  all  his  soul  that  he  had 
not  been  made  a  fortuitous  participant  in  the 
scene. 

"  Charlie,  my  boy,"  he  said  gently,  "  did  any 
one  else  come  in  while  you  were  there  last 
evening?" 

"No." 

"  Did  any  one  else  know  of  your  being  there 
and  having  the  box  out  f " 

"No." 

"  I  did  n't  let  any  one  know,"  said  Mr.  Leavitt, 
in  a  lifeless  voice.  "  Even  Harry  Hayes  did  n't 
know." 

The  deacon  again  addressed  his  son. 

"Are  y'  goin'  t'  answer  my  question?"  he 
asked,  with  gathering  menace. 

Charlie  turned  again  toward  him,  but  his  lips 
once  more  drew  themselves  tightly. 

The  deacon  caught  his  breath  sharply. 

"  There  's  only  one  answer  y'  can't  make,"  he 
said. 

Again  Charlie  wholly  misread  the  words.  So 
misread,  no  crueler  taunt  could  have  been 
uttered. 

The  boy's  brain  was  whirling.  He  stood 
where  he  had  remained  since  entering  the 
room.  The  arm  of  the  lounge  was  near  him. 
He  put  out  his  hand  and  slightly  steadied  him 
self.  All  the  old,  hunted  Ishmael  in  his  soul 
sprang  into  uncontrollable  dominion  of  pride 
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and  fury.  He  saw  only  these  three  men  stand 
ing  as  accusers  before  him— and  one  his  father. 
That  they  might  be  other  than  accusers  did 
not  come  to  him,— especially  after  the  father's 
words  and  tone.  For  long  months,  now,  he  had 
thought  of  his  father  as  hostile,  implacable; 
and  this  was  but  a  bitterer  phase  of  the  same 
feeling.  Hitherto  he  had  been  curiously  with 
out  open  resentment ;  now  he  felt  a  great  rush 
of  it,  and,  in  his  turn,  hostility.  While  the 
father  waited  for  a  reply,  the  son  was  experi 
encing  that  fatal,  fateful  sealing  of  the  lips 
which  comes  to  certain  natures  under  accusa 
tion.  Even  if  a  "No"  should  avail,— and  his 
long-strained  soul  leaped  blindly  to  the  belief 
that  it  would  not,— a  new-born  desperation  of 
defiance  irrevocably  forbade  its  utterance.  An 
inexplicable  cramp  will  seize  a  strong  but  sorely 
spent  nature,  as  it  will  a  swimmer,  and  render 
it  incapable  of  self-succor. 

The  postmaster's  eyes  were  turned  upon  him. 
An  appealing,  incredulous  look  was  in  them. 

"  Charlie,  Charlie !  "  he  burst  out,  "  tell  us,  ef 
y'  know  what  's  happened  t'  th'  money !  Jest 
say  th'  word,  boy,  an'  tell  us  it 's  all  right." 

Mrs.  Bradbury  and  Mr.  Pickering  turned 
their  gaze  to  the  postmaster  and  then  again  to 
Charlie.  Only  Mr.  Bradbury  did  not  once  shift 
his  burning  glance. 

Again  the  bird  twittered  merrily  without, 
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and  a  chnrch-bell  sounded  mellow  in  the  dis 
tance. 

Mr.  Pickering  once  more  sought  to  remove 
the  strain. 

"It  's  all  some  joke,  I  'm  sure,"  he  said. 
"  Why,  it  would  n't  be  smart,  even  if  a  person 
wanted  to — to  take  anything,  not  to  cover  his 
tracks  better." 

"  Charlie !  "  cried  the  postmaster,  again,— and 
there  was  a  ring  of  command  in  his  voice  which 
his  hearers  had  never  credited  in  kindly  Mr. 
Leavitt,— "tell  us  'bout  it!  Don't  look  like 
thet.  Speak  out,  'n'  tell  us  what 's  happened !  " 

The  young  man's  lips  moved  as  if  to  speak, 
but  still  no  answer  came.  His  evil,  rebellious 
imaginings  of  the  night  before  returned,  a 
noisome,  deafening,  mocking  crew,  and  beat 
against  his  ears. 

"  Well  ? "  spoke  the  deacon's  biting  voice  once 
more. 

Mrs.  Bradbury,  completely  unstrung,  burst 
into  hysterical  weeping,— an  unwonted  sound 
in  that  repressed  New  England  environment. 

Mr.  Pickering  judiciously  closed  the  open 
door  and  let  down  the  raised  window-sash  at 
the  piazza  side. 

Charlie's  look  grew  harder  and  more" vengeful. 
It  was  in  his  power  to  inflict  full  reprisals,  and 
he  stiffened  and  nerved  himself  vindictively. 

Imperceptibly,    as    the    seconds    passed,    a 
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change  crept  over  the  faces  of  the  two  visi 
tors.  The  lines  of  affection,  of  confidence,  of 
friendly  support  and  trust,  which  had  been 
there,  though  undiscerned  by  Charlie,  faded 
away,  and  in  their  place  came  that  dread  de 
stroyer,— suspicion.  What,  here  in  their  very 
midst!  Had  their  faith,  after  all,  been  mis 
placed!  Had  a  Bradbury,  for  once,  gone 
wrong!  Nothing  so  fearfully  gathers  mo 
mentum  as  the  fall  of  a  high  respect.  What 
did  that  silence  mean!  What  could  it  mean, 
if  not  one  impossible  thing!  Mr.  Pickering  in 
voluntarily  drew  back  a  little.  The  postmaster 
raised  a  hand  in  unconscious  deprecation  to 
ward  the  young  man  across  the  room;  then 
dropped  it  limply. 

"It  's  only  a  coward  thet  da's  n't  speak," 
goaded  Mr.  Bradbury,  irritated  beyond  endur 
ance  at  his  son's  obstinate  silence.  "  No  Brad 
bury  's  ever  been  a  coward  yit."  He  made  a 
threatening  step  forward.  "D'  y'  know  any- 
thin'  'bout  thet  money ! " 

Charlie  made  a  step  forward  in  response. 
His  eyes  met  his  father's  with  a  deadly  in 
tensity. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  deliberately ;  "  I  took  it." 

Mr,  Bradbury  started  back  as  if  struck.  He 
stared  at  his  son  incredulously. 

"  Wha-a-at ! "  he  roared,  partially  recovering 
himself.  "Took  it!" 
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"Yes,"  repeated  the  other;  "  I  took  it.   But—" 

The  deacon  gasped.  Amazement,  utter  and 
entire,  overspread  the  countenances  of  the  other 
two  men  as  they  heard  Charlie's  astonishing 
confession. 

"  What ! "  roared  the  deacon  again,  the  red 
blood  flaming  dangerously,  even  to  the  bald 
upper  part  of  his  head.  "  D'  y'  mean  t'  say  y' 
don't  choke  th'  lie  down  th'  man's  throat  ? " 

"  Easy,  Mr.  Bradbury,"  again  interposed  Mr. 
Pickering,  warningly.  "  There  's  been  no  lie, 
and  there  's  been  no  charge,  even,  except  what 
you  've  brought.  Charlie !  what  do  you  mean 
when  you  say  you  took  it  1 " 

"Deny  it,  I  say!  Deny  it!"  shouted  the 
deacon,  passionately. 

Charlie's  lips  had  compressed  again,  and  he 
met  his  father's  words  with  immovable  face  and 
a  look  of  fierce  enmity. 

Slowly  the  same  terrible  change  which  had 
shown  itself  in  the  countenances  of  Mr.  Leavitt 
and  Mr.  Pickering  showed  itself  in  the  father's 
face,— less  marked  at  first,  infinitely  more  grad 
ual  and  more  terrible.  While  Mrs.  Bradbury, 
crying  and  wailing,  had  risen  and  flung  herself 
upon  Charlie's  breast,  her  husband  was  living 
the  changes  of  dread  hours  and  days.  It  was 
not  the  same  Nathan  Bradbury  who,  at  the 
end  of  a  full  minute,  turned  to  the  other  two 
men  and  spoke : 
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"  How  much  did  y'  say  was  th'  amount,  post 
master  ? " 

"For  G-od's  sake,  Mr.  Bradbury,"  interposed 
Mr.  Pickering,  fearfully,  "  don't  look  like  that ! 
And  as  to  the  amount,  I  can  easily— I  'd  rather 
give  it  ten  times  over  than  to  have  had  all 
this  happen.  I  'm  on  the  bond  as  well  as  you, 
you  know.  If  I  'd  for  a  moment  supposed  it 
would  n't  all  be  explained,—" 

"  How  much  did  y'  say  was  th'  amount,  post 
master  ? "  repeated  Mr.  Bradbury. 

"  Seven  hunderd  and  fifty  dollars  is  all  I  c'd 
say  f'r  sure." 

"  'T  was  somethin'  over  thet." 

"  Seven  fifty-two,  thirty,  I  think  we  made  it, 
but  I  'd  only  swear  t'  seven  fifty." 

"  Set  down  a  minute,  both  o'  ye,"  said  the 
deacon,  briefly,  and  he  quitted  the  room.  He 
returned  presently  with  a  large  roll  of  bills. 

"  These  are  minef  he  said  sharply,  in  answer 
to  glances  of  wonderment  from  the  others.  "  I 
came  by  'em  honestly— fr'in  a  mortgage  on  th' 
farm.  Sam  Clark  '11  tell  y'  so,  an'  he  c'd  identify 
some  o'  these  hunderds,  I  guess,  ef  y'  want  t' 
ask  him."  He  bent  over  the  uncleared  break 
fast-table  and  counted  out  a  part  of  the  roll. 

"  One  hunderd,  two  hunderd,  three  hunderd, 
four  hunderd,  five  hunderd."  He  snapped  the 
bills  carefully  between  thumbs  and  fingers  to 
make  sure  that  none  stuck  together.  "Two 
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fifties  is  six  hunderd ;  two  fifties  is  seven  hun- 
derd;  twenty,  forty,  fifty."  He  took  out  his 
worn  leather  pocket-book.  "  One  dollar,  two 
dollars;  ten  cents,  twenty,  thirty.  Seven 
hunderd  'n'  fifty-two,  thirty.  Mr.  Pickering, 
would  y'  mind  jest  countin'  thet  over!" 

Mr.  Pickering  verified  the  count. 

The  farmer  hesitated  a  moment  as  he  laid 
his  horny  hand  over  the  counted  bills. 

"  I  b'lieve  there 's  sech  a  thing  as  '  compound 
ing  a  felony,' "  he  observed.  "  By  strict  rights, 
ef  th'  matter  was  pressed,—" 

"  Mr.  Bradbury ! "  cried  the  shocked  quarry- 
owner,  "you  surely  don't  imagine  that  either 
of  us  would  ever  press  a  charge  of  such  a 
kind ! " 

"  I  'd  ruther  put  a  mortgage  on  my  own  place 
fust ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Leavitt,  much  overcome 
by  the  whole  scene. 

"  If  you  'd  only  be  willing  to  let  me  make  the 
sum  good,  Mr.  Bradbury,"  urged  Mr.  Pickering. 

"  No !  "  bellowed  the  farmer,  in  the  tone  of  a 
bull  at  bay.  He  added,  more  calmly :  "  Thank 
ye,  jest  th'  same.  But  this  is  b'tween  my  boy 
'n'  me.  Elias,  here  's  y'r  money."  He  handed 
the  bills  across  the  table. 

Mr.  Leavitt  faltered. 

"I  don't  want  t'  take  your  money,  Nathan 
Bradbury,"  he  said  pitifully.  "  I  did  n't  come 
t'  make  ye— n 
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"  Take  it ! "  uttered  the  deacon,  so  peremp 
torily  that  Mr.  Leavitt  took  it.  "  Now,  ef  y'  '11 
both  leave  me  'n'  mine  t'gether  f 'r  a  little  while, 
I  '11  thank  ye." 

"P'r'aps  Charlie  did  n't  mean  it,  after  all," 
vaguely  essayed  Mr.  Leavitt,  toying  with  the 
bills,  and  reluctant  to  take  them  away. 

"  P'r'aps  not,"  laconically  assented  the  deacon, 
turning  his  back. 

There  was  nothing  for  the  two  visitors  to  do 
but  to  retire,  and  this  they  did,  though  unwill 
ingly  and  with  heavy  hearts. 

As  the  door  closed  gently  behind  them,  the 
deacon  turned  to  his  wife. 

"Martha,"  he  said,  "would  y'  mind  leavin' 
us  alone ! " 

"  Yes,  I  would,  pa,"  she  responded  unexpect 
edly.     "I  won't  do  it.     He  's  as  much  my  boy 
as  yours ;    an'  whatever  y'  say  t'  him  I  've  got 
a  right  t'  hear." 

"  Thet  's  so,  Martha,"  assented  her  husband. 
His  eyes  moved  from  her  to  Charlie,  whose 
arm  was  still  around  her.  His  face  did  not 
soften.  It  would  have  done  so,  assuredly,— 
his  voice  would  have  grown  tender  and  plead 
ing,  his  look  yearning  and  more  trustful,— had 
he  guessed  how  near  his  son  was  to  melting  and 
reunion  at  sign  of  the  least  change  of  tone  on 
his  part.  But  Mr.  Bradbury  was  in  no  mood 
to  search  for  indications  below  the  surface. 
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His  quick  blood  was  still  tingling  with  the 
shame  put  upon  him  by  his  son's  confession 
before  those  others;  the  father's  love  was,  for 
the  time,  overwhelmed  in  the  father's  bitterness 
and  abased  pride.  He  did  not  pause  to  search 
his  real  beliefs,  to  analyze  his  convictions.  All 
the  last  few  months  during  which  he  and  Charlie 
had  walked  apart,  each  magnifying  the  other's 
estrangement,  now  came  up  to  reveal  their 
slow  but  potent  effect.  His  hot-tempered  words 
showed  no  effort  to  conceal  his  angry  scorn. 

"Did  y'  mean  it  when  y'  said  y'  took  thet 
money  1 "  he  demanded  brusquely. 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  said  his  son,  defiantly. 

"  Did  y'  meant'  take  it?" 

"Yes,  I  did." 

The  two  confronted  each  other.  The  deacon 
surveyed  his  son  from  head  to  foot  as  he  would 
have  surveyed  a  stranger  or  a  jailbird. 

"  Ef  't  ain't  th'  truth,  it 's  a  lie,"  he  said. 

"  It 's  the  truth,"  said  Charlie,  briefly. 

There  was  a  pause. 

"I  'm  glad  y'  hed  th'  manliness  t'  tell  th' 
truth,  anyway,"  said  the  deacon,  finally. 

Charlie  winced,  but  flung  him  back  look  for 
look. 

"But  I  wish  y'  'd  never  been  inside  thet 
drug  store,"  the  father  added  bitterly. 

Charlie  put  his  hand  up  involuntarily,  as 
though  to  ward  off  assault. 
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"We  ain't  goin'  t'  hev  any  scene,"  pursued 
Mr.  Bradbury,  curtly.  "I  've  jest  got  one 
thing  V  say :  Don't  y'  leave  thet  money  with  me 
when  y'  go.  I  won't  tech  it ;  I  tell  ye  f  r  sure. 
What  I  've  paid  over,  I  c'n  spare.  Y'  '11  need  all 
this  f'r  a  fresh  start  somewheres." 

"  Pa !  "  cried  Mrs.  Bradbury,  terrified. 

"  Mind  ye,  I  mean  it ;  ef  y'  leave  it  here,  it  '11 
go  int'  th'  duck  pond.  You  take  it  along ;  thet 's 
my  last  word." 

Mrs.  Bradbury  essayed  to  speak,  but  the  look 
on  her  husband's  face  forbade  her.  That  hard, 
crystalline  glitter  in  his  eyes  was  a  thing  new 
to  her.  She  glanced  apprehensively,  implor 
ingly,  at  Charlie. 

There  were  lively  steps  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  and  the  sounds  of  a  frolicking  scuffle. 
The  girls  were  descending.  Their  hilarious 
voices  and  tumultuous  footfalls  showed  that 
they  were  in  high  morning  spirits. 

"I  'm  goin'  out  t'  look  after  th'  stock,"  said 
the  deacon,  abruptly,  to  his  wife.  "  I  sha'n't  be 
goin'  t'  church  this  mornin',  ma.  You  tell  th' 
girls  t'  go."  He  seized  his  straw  working-hat, 
opened  the  door  into  the  kitchen,  and  vanished. 

Mart  and  Emmeline  burst  noisily  into  the 
room,  the  former,  who  was  ticklish,  being 
chased  by  the  younger  sister,  who  found  this 
the  only  mode  of  ruffling  Mart's  quiet  dignity. 
Round  the  table  they  ran,  not  at  all  noticing 
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the  still  demeanor  of  mother  and  son,  and  Mart 
finally  sank  gasping  into  the  big  rocker,  where 
Emmeline  pounced  upon  her  gleefully.  Charlie 
slipped  out  of  the  door. 

"  Girls,  girls !  "  ejaculated  the  overwrought 
mother,  "why  will  y'  carry  on  so!  Can't  y? 
see—"  She  stopped.  "  It  's  Sunday  mornin'. 
Here  's  breakfast  waitiii'  'n'  everythin'  bein' 
kep'  back.  Now,  set  up  t'  th'  table,  an'  I  '11 
send  'Mandy  in  with  th'  breakfast."  And,  un 
able  to  control  herself  longer,  Mrs.  Bradbury 
hastened  from  the  room. 

"  There ! "  cried  Mart,  reproachfully,  when 
she  had  recovered  breath,  "  Charlie  's  just  gone 
out  of  the  room,  and  we  neither  of  us  said  good 
morning  to  him." 

"  That 's  so,"  Emmeline  said  ruefully.  "  "Well, 
you  ought  n't  to  be  so  ticklish,  Mart,  and  then 
you  'd  notice  more." 


VII 

RESULTS 

deep-voiced  bell  of  the  distant  church 
JL  at  the  Corners  was  sounding  the  hour  of 
noon  when  Nathan  Bradbury  reentered  the 
house,  from  a  long,  hot,  torturing  walk  through 
the  fields.  He  stopped  at  the  tall  wooden 
pump  outside  the  kitchen  door,  and  took  a 
long,  measured  drink;  then,  pushing  back  his 
hat,  he  laved  his  face  and  hands  and  wrists  co 
piously,  giving  quick,  downward  strokes  of  the 
pump-handle,  at  intervals,  with  his  right  hand, 
and  then,  letting  go  and  skilfully  availing  him 
self  of  the  gushes  of  water.  With  dripping 
face  bent  forward,  and  wet  hands,  he  made  his 
way  into  the  kitchen,  where  the  long,  endless 
roller-towel  hung  near  the  sink.  Here  he  dried 
himself,  and  then,  hat  in  hand,  tramped  heavily 
through,  into  the  adjoining  room,  closing  the 
door  after  him. 

Mrs.  Bradbury  was  sitting  in  her  sewing-chair, 
a  low  rocker,  near  the  piazza  window ;  she  did  not 
lift  her  reddened  eyes  as  her  husband  entered. 
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"  Where  's  Charlie  I "  he  demanded. 

"  I  don'  know,"  she  answered  dully.  "  I  ain't 
seen  him  sence  jest  when  you  left.  He  went  up 
stairs  when  th'  girls  .came  down.  I  hurried  up 
there  as  soon  's  I  c'd  git  away,  but—" 

"Wa'  n't  he  there?" 

"  No.  An'  some  of  his  things  is  gone.  He 's 
left  us,  pa." 

Mrs.  Bradbury  spoke  in  a  monotone.  What 
agony  of  grief  and  bereavement  she  had  been 
experiencing  had,  for  the  time,  exhausted  itself, 
and  her  voice  was  controlled. 

The  farmer  stood  silent  for  an  instant,  then 
turned  and  hung  up  his  straw  hat. 

"  Thet  means  it  's  so,  then,  ef  nothin'  else 
did,"  he  said  calmly. 

"It  don't  mean  anythin'  o'  th'  kind,"  burst 
out  his  wife,  passionately.  "  It  means 't  you  've 
drove  him  fr'm  house  'n'  home,  Nathan  Brad 
bury,  with  y'r  hard  words, — y'r  own  son  'n' 
mine,  thet  we  're  never  like  t'  see  ag'in,  an' 
there  's  no  tellin'  what  may  come  t'  him." 

Mr.  Bradbury's  face  was  hard  as  flint.  Surely 
never  had  the  remembrance  of  a  son  made  a 
father's  countenance  more  bitter. 

"  Y'  're  no  Christian,  Nathan !  "  cried  the  wife, 
again.  "  Is  this  f 'rgivin'  seventy  times  seven ! 
—y'r  own  flesh  'n'  blood,  too !  " 

"He  's  no  flesh  'n'  blood  of  ours,"  returned 
the  man,  sternly.  "  Listen  here,  Martha.  Spite 
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of  anythin',  I  'd  b'lieve  my  boy's  word  ag'inst 
black  'n'  white,  an'  I  'd  hold  with  him  like  I 
would  with  my  Bible.  But  when  he  stan's 
dumb  b'fore  us  like  the t,— dumb  in  sechan  awful 
matter,  dumb  b'fore  sech  words  as  them  of  Elias 
Leavitt  'n'  Mr.  Pickering,— an'  then  up  'n' 
plumps  it  out  thet  he 's  took  money  thet  did  n't 
b'long  t'  him,  it  's  beyond  f'rgivin'— seventy 
times,  or  seven,  even." 

"'T  ain't  beyond  f'rgivin',  either;  an'  't  ain't 
true,"  retorted  Mrs.  Bradbury,  bitterly.  "An' 
it  only  shows  y'  don't  understand  y'r  boy  th' 
least  mite." 

"  Hark,  Martha,"  broke  in  the  other,  deter 
minedly.  "I  've  been  all  over  it  ag'in  'n'  ag'in, 
this  mornin',  out  there."  He  motioned  with  his 
hand  toward  the  distant  fields.  "I  've  been  all 
over  it,  I  say,  an'  it  allers  comes  back  t'  this: 
thet  a  Bradbury  thet  can't  deny  a  crime  when 
it 's  charged  t'  him  's  no  Bradbury.  I  've  tried 
t'  figger  myself  standin'  up  there  an'  not  hollerin' 
*  No ! '  so  loud  y'  c'd  hear  me  down  t'  th'  Cor 
ners,  an'  I — " 

"You  're  different,"  interjected  the  wife, 
eagerly.  "You  ain't  like  Charlie  in  lots  o' 
ways." 

"  I  hope  I  ain't,"  said  the  other,  grimly. 

"Now  y'  're  harborin'  thet  other  thing,  pa," 
cried  she,  "  an'  it  ain't  right !  " 

"  I  'm  not  harborin'  anythin'.    All  I  know  is, 
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I  'm  a  human  bein',  an'  I  've  got  a  tongue,  an7 
ef  I  did  n't  fire  back  a  lie  like  thet  b'f ore 't  was 
half  spoken,  why,  't  would  be  'cause  't  wa'  n't  a 
lie,— thet 's  all." 

"  But-" 

"  An'  thet 's  why  he  did  n't.  Did  n't  he  say 
so,  plain  enough?" 

"  It  don't  matter  what  he  said.  It  could  n't 
be,  ef  he  said  it  till  doomsday." 

"  Thet  's  only  say  in'  thet  ef  he  did  n't  steal, 
he  lied.  It  don't  better  things,  thet  I  c'n  see." 

"  Oh,  pa !  thet  you  sh'd  ever—" 

"  I  don'  know  why  he  took  th'  money,  n'r  how 
he  came  t'  do  it,  n'r  how  he  could  do  it.  But 
he  's  gone  fr'm  home  now,  an'  thet  says  yes, 
ef  everythin'  else  did  n't.  It 's  no  use,  Martha. 
He  's  your  boy,  too,  I  know,  an'  women  can't 
give  over  so  easy.  I  know  all  'bout  thet.  But 
he  's  my  boy  no  longer,  an',  ef  y'  c'n  do  it,  I  'd 
ruther  not  hear  his  name  n'r  see  any  of  his 
b'longin's  ag'in." 

There  was  an  odd  mixture  of  tenderness  and 
resolution  in  the  deacon's  tone,— tenderness 
toward  his  wife,  and  that  firm,  deliberate  resolu 
tion  which  was  an  inborn  trait,  and,  once  taken, 
knew  no  faltering.  The  man  was  not  dealing 
in  heroics.  He  was  unconscious  enough  of  the 
dramatic  setting,  and  only  dimly  recognized 
that  this  was  actual  tragedy.  He  knew  that 
his  heart  was  as  stone  within  him,  that  the 
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rust  of  doubt  and  then  the  ruin  of  terrible  con 
viction  had  come  into  his  soul,  and  that  his  line 
had  suddenly  been  cut  off.  He  was.  destined  to 
face  it  all,  to  live  with  it  and  wrestle  with  it 
for  torturing  days  and  weeks  to  come;  and 
yet  already  it  had  practically  made  its  ul 
timate  impress,  which  the  future  would  only 
harden. 

Mrs.  Bradbury  noticed  little  the  tenderness, 
for  once,  but  much  the  resolution.  All  the 
tigress  mother-instinct  was  aroused. 

"Y'  're  no  follower  o'  th'  Almighty,  Nathan 
Bradbury,"  she  declared  vehemently,  "  ef  y'  c'n 
b'lieve  'n'  speak  sech  evil." 

"  I  don'  know 's  I  want  t'  be,  any  longer,"  was 
the  unexpected  answer. 

So  great  was  the  shock,  so  incredible  the 
purport,  of  these  words,  coming  from  her  aus 
terely  orthodox  husband,  that  Mrs.  Bradbury 
stiffened  in  her  chair  as  with  a  galvanic  cur 
rent.  The  words  took  precedence  of  everything 
that  had  gone  before.  She  was  about  to  utter 
an  amazed,  helpless  "  What ! "  when  her  hus 
band  cut  short  further  discussion  by  going 
abruptly  from  the  room. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  Mrs.  Bradbury  lived 
in  a  daze,  a  dream.  She  looked  after  the  mid 
day  household  work  as  usual,  but  mechanically. 
She  made  no  attempt  to  account  to  the  girls  for 
the  absence  of  her  husband  and  herself  from 
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church,  in  answer  to  their  queries  after  return 
ing,  nor  for  Charlie's  absence  from  one-o'clock 
dinner;  nor,  indeed,  did  Mr.   Bradbury.     She 
paid  furtive,  half -hourly  visits  to  Charlie's  room, 
to  see  if,  by  chance,  he  might  have  returned 
and  slipped  in  unseen  by  her  anxious  eyes. 
More  than  once  she  went  out  to  the  front  gate 
to   gaze   up    and   down    the   road.      She  had 
watched  her  husband  with  apprehension  as  he 
finished  his  silent  dinner  and  went  stolidly  out 
to  see  a  sick  neighbor ;  and  later  in  the  long 
afternoon,  beating  a  retreat  from  Emmeline's 
light-hearted  companionship,  she  fled  to  her 
room,  and   found   her   own  little  Bible,— one 
given  her  in  Sunday-school  during  her  girlhood, 
as  a  reward  for  learning  the  twenty-fifth  chapter 
of  Matthew.     On  the  inside  cover  of  the  small, 
black,  gilt-edged  volume  was  written,  "  Martha 
Streeter,  January,  1844."     She  pored  abstract 
edly  over  the  inscription.    How  well  she  remem 
bered  it !     It  was  in  her  mother's  handwriting, 
for  the   reason  that  the   donor,  a  temporary 
visitor  in  the  church  and  Sunday-school,  had 
omitted  to  ask  and  inscribe  the  names  in  the 
six  Bibles  he  had  awarded,  and  her  mother  had 
soothed  her  disappointment  and  repaired  the 
omission.     Mrs.  Bradbury  had  not  used  the 
book  for  several  years,  finding  the  larger  print 
of  the  volume  down-stairs  more  legible;   but 
now  she  clasped  it  wistfully,  and,  sitting  down, 
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sought  through  a  dimming  veil  of  tears  for  the 
comfort  that  lay  within  its  pages. 

Mart  had  gone  up  to  Mattie's  for  the  after 
noon.  The  latter  had  heard  nothing  through 
her  father  of  the  morning's  events,  and  Mart 
was  still  uninformed  of  the  affair  and  of  her 
brother's  departure  when  she  returned;  As  she 
came  up-stairs  her  mother  called  her  in,  and,  as 
quietly  as  possible,  told  her  that  Charlie  had 
left  home.  She  said,  in  explanation,  that  he 
had  had  a  serious  quarrel  with  his  father,  and 
that  the  latter  did  not  wish  the  subject  to  be 
discussed. 

"  You  tell  Emmie,  dear,"  added  the  mother, 
pleadingly,  "  an'  git  her  not  t'  say  anythin'  'bout 
it  b'fore  y'r  pa.  I  'd  ruther  not  hev  t'  talk  of  it 
myself  much,  either,— jest  now,  't  any  rate." 

Mart's  sweet,  serious  face  grew  very  tender 
as  she  listened.  She  divined  intuitively  that 
more  had  occurred  than  her  mother  was  willing 
to  speak  of.  She  bent  over  the  tear-stained, 
troubled  face,  and  kissed  it. 

"  All  right,  ma,"  she  said  gently.  "  I  '11  tell 
Emmie.  And  don't  you  worry  about  anything. 
Whatever  's  happened,  Charlie  's  sure  to  be  all 
right." 

Mrs.  Bradbury  caught  the  girl  down  upon  her 
lap,  and,  pressing  her  close,  burst  into  a  torrent 
of  tears,  though  softly,  lest  Emmeline,  who  was 
down-stairs,  should  hear.  For  several  minutes 
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mother  and  daughter  remained  tightly  clasped 
in  each  other's  embrace.  Never  before  to  the 
elder  woman  had  the  younger  seemed  so  ma 
ture,  so  womanly ;  but  now,  bereft  in  this  matter 
of  her  husband's  tried  sympathy  and  unfailing 
understanding,  her  aching  woman-heart  sought 
and  found  that  quick,  intuitive,  all-embracing 
perceptiveness  and  loyal  support  which  the 
heart  of  another  woman  alone  can  give. 

"  Oh,  Mart,"  she  sobbed,  "  you  are  sech  a 
comfort ! " 

"  Never  mind,  mamma  dear,"  softly  said  the 
girl,  recurring  unconsciously  to  her  childish 
term  for  her  mother.  Yet,  despite  the  term,  her 
nature,  during  these  minutes,  was  passing  out 
of  the  irresponsibility  of  girlhood,  and  reveal 
ing  the  richer,  fuller  traits  of  nascent  maturity. 

She  persuaded  her  mother  to  lie  down  on  the 
cool,  white-sheeted  bed,  first  drawing  off  the 
crisp  counterpane,  and  bathed  her  hot,  throb 
bing  brows  with  cold  water  and  cologne.  In 
sisting  on  her  remaining  still  until  supper- 
time,  Mart  herself  then  went  down-stairs,  and 
pressing  the  ready  Emmeline  into  the  service, 
she  prepared  the  tea-table,  and  attended  to  the 
divers  matters  calling  for  her  mother's  super 
intendence.  She  told  her  sister  tactfully  of 
what  had  happened,  restraining  Emmie's  aston 
ishment  and  flow  of  questionings  by  frankly 
admitting  her  own  utter  ignorance  of  the  causes 
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of  Charlie's  quarrel  and  leaving.  Mr.  Bradbury 
came  in  at  about  half -past  five,  and  greeting  the 
girls,  flung  himself  into  the  large  cane  rocker, 
where  he  sat  in  silence,  his  eyes  viewing  no 
thing  farther  than  the  window-panes.  When 
the  supper-hour  came,  Mart  went  up  for  her 
mother,  and  the  meal,  which  had  been  dreaded 
by  both  parents,  passed  off  quietly,  with  no  in 
cident  or  allusion  that  revealed  the  presence  of 
the  topic  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  each. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  timid  knock  at 
the  door.  Mr.  Bradbury,  rising  to  open  it, 
confronted  Mr.  Leavitt. 

The  postmaster  was  clearly  doubtful  of  his 
welcome,  and  hesitated  painfully  on  the  thresh 
old  ;  but,  to  his  great  surprise  and  -relief,  the 
deacon  held  out  a  hand  whose  grasp  showed  no 
lessening  of  friendship. 

"  Grood  evenin',  Elias,"  he  said.  "  Did  y'  want 
t'  see  me  1  I  '11  come  out  on  th'  porch  with  ye." 

He  took  his  hat  and  went  out,  and  the  two 
moved  away  to  the  front  gravel  walk  and  paced 
up  and  down. 

"  Where  's  Charlie  1 "  was  Mr.  Leavitt's  first 
question. 

"  He 's  gone  away,"  said  the  other,  succinctly. 

Mr.  Leavitt  did  not  press  the  query  further. 

"  I— I  did  n't  know  's  y'  'd  want  t'  speak  with 
me,"  he  said. 

"Why  should  n't  I?"  rejoined  the  deacon. 
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"  You  only  did  what  yj  hed  to,  Elias.  I  ain't 
blamin'  ye.  Ef  I  spoke  up  sharp,  fust  off,  1 'm 
sorry  f'r  it." 

"  I  did  hev  t'  come,  y'  know,"  said  the  other. 
"I  could  n't  do  any  thin'  different.  But  deary 
me !  I  did  n't  expec'— did  Charlie  say  any  thin' 
more  t'  ye,  afterwards  ? "  he  broke  off. 

"  Nothin'  diff'rent." 

"  He  did  n't  ? "  echoed  Mr.  Leavitt,  in  an  awed 
voice.  "  But,  Nathan,  y'  don't  think—" 

"  Yes,  I  do.   Course  I  do.   Did  n't  he  say  so  ? " 

The  postmaster  gasped.  He  had  strenuously 
hoped  that  some  explanation  or  retraction  had 
taken  place  between  father  and  son  after  the 
scene  of  the  morning,  and  to  realize  that 
Charlie's  confession  was  true,  and  that  the  ac 
cused  had  sealed  it  by  flight,  thoroughly  upset 
him. 

"Elias,"  said  Mr.  Bradbury,  "you  'n'  Mr. 
Pickering  'n'  my  wife  'n'  I  are  th'  only  ones 
thet  know  o'  this." 

"  No  one  else  need,"  cried  Mr.  Leavitt,  eagerly. 
"I  '11  give  out  t'-morrow  thet  Charlie  's  left 
th'  post-office  'n'  gone  away,  an'  it  's  no  one's 
business  why." 

"  It  '11  be  every  one's  business  t'  guess,"  re 
turned  the  farmer,  with  compressed  lips. 
"  Well,  let  'em  guess.  An'  thank  ye,  Elias,  f'r 
thet,  an'  f'r  gittin'  my  boy  th'  position,  in  th' 
fust  place.  I  don't  f'rgit  it." 
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"Oh,  come,  now,"  remonstrated  the  other; 
"  as  ef  thet  was  anythin'  with  you  'n'  me !  An' 
see  here,  Nathan :  I  came  t'  tell  y'  thet  I  can't 
keep  thet  money.  I  jest  can't  do  it !  " 

"  Y'  've  got  t'  keep  it,"  said  his  companion, 
with  decision.  "  How  else  wonld  y'  do !  Y' hain't 
got  thet  much  right  handy  y'rself,  I  take  it,  t' 
turn  in  t'  y'r  accounts.  An',  anyway,  who  sh'd 
pay  it,  ef  not  his  father  1 " 

"  I  s'pose  so,"  admitted  the  other,  helplessly ; 
"  an'  yit  I  can't  somehow  bear  th'  idee  o'  takin' 
it." 

"  Well,  thet 's  all  right,  jest  th'  same.  Ef  it  '11 
make  y'  feel  comf'tabler  t'  know,  I  may  as  well 
tell  y'  thet  I  'd  d'signed  th'  money  f'r  him,  as 
it  was,  t'  use  in  another  way  thet  you  know 
'bout." 

"  Y'  mean  f'r  thet  Troy  edjication?" 

Mr.  Bradbury  nodded. 

"  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  but  it  'd  be  yours  anyway, 
even  ef  I  'd  meant  it  f'r  other  things.  As  f'r 
what  he— took,— I  made  him  keep  it.  Least 
ways,  I  told  him  I  'd  throw  it  int'  th'  pond  ef  he 
left  it  b'hind  him.  I  meant  it,  too.  An'  I  guess 
he  knew  it.  Jest  help  me  kill  th'  gossip  all  y' 
can,  Elias,  an'  we  're  quits." 

"  An'  y'  don'  know  where  he  's  gone?" 

"  Not  th'  least  idee." 

"  But  how  'd  he  s'pose—" 

"  Ef  y'  hed  n't  happened  t'  open  up  f'r  Mr. 
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Pickering,  there  'd  've  been  this  hull  Sunday 
b'tween,"  briefly  returned  the  deacon,  who  had 
thought  it  all  out.  "  Anythin'  might  take  place 
in  thet  time.  No  one  c'd  've  proved  it  on  him 
then,  an'  thet  was  what  he  'd  reckoned  on." 

Mr.  Leavitt  sighed. 

"  I  wish  I  'd  never—"  he  began. 

The  farmer  laid  a  large,  kindly  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  Now,  Elias,  don't  you  go  t'  worryin'.  Thet 's 
fr  me,  p'r'aps ;  but  not  f'r  you.  Y'  did  no  more  'n 
y'  hed  to,  an'  I  know  it  as  well 's  you  do." 

Mr.  Leavitt  paused  at  the  gate. 

"  Thet  's  true,  Nathan,"  he  said,  with  simple 
dignity,  "  only  I  was  afeared  y'  'd  never  look  at 
it  thet  way."  He  paused.  "  Y'  're  a  good  man, 
Nathan  Bradbury." 

"No,  I  ain't,"  replied  the  other,  promptly. 
"Not  t'-day  I  ain't.  It  '11  be  a  hard  storm  fr 
me  t'  weather.  This  afternoon  I  thought  I 
could  n't.  But  mebbe  I  shall,  after  all." 

Mr.  Leavitt  stood  a  moment,  reluctant  to 
leave. 

"  Good  night,"  he  said  uncertainly. 

"  Good  night,  Elias." 

Mr.  Bradbury  watched  the  retreating  figure 
out  of  sight  in  the  evening  dusk.  Then  he 
paced  the  walk  silently,  alone,  until,  an  hour 
later,  his  wife,  with  worried  face,  came  out  to 
find  him, 
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REBELLION 

BUT  on  the  morrow  there  were  evil  whispers 
in  town,  and,  the  day  following,  Mart,  with 
blanched  and  horrified  face,  hurried  home  to 
her  mother  with  a  circumstantial  account  of 
the  robbery  and  Charlie's  subsequent  flight, 
gathered  from  the  cruel  lips  of  some  more  than 
usually  pitiless  village  gossip. 

"  Thet  she  sh'd  tell  you  sech  a  thing !  "  qua 
vered  the  mother. 

"  I  made  her,"  said  Mart,  stoutly.  "  I  knew 
there  was  something  around,  and  I  told  her  I  'd 
got  to  know  just  what  it  was  people  were  say 
ing  ;  and  then  she  plumped  it  out." 

With  rarest  self-control,  the  girl  forebore  to 
ask  her  mother  what  basis  of  truth  or  untruth 
could  have  given  rise  to  the  venomous  story. 

"I  don' know  what  y'r  pa '11  say,  when  he  hears," 
uttered  Mrs.  Bradbury.  "He  went  down  th' 
street  only  a  while  ago  f'r  a  honestone,  an' 
some  one  '11  be  sure  t'  ask  him  a  question." 

"They  won't  ask  but  one,"  remarked  Mart, 
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with  a  vivid  remembrance  of  her  father's  coun 
tenance  during  the  past  two  days. 

But  that  one  question  was  asked,  as  they  in 
stantly  discovered  when  Mr.  Bradbury  returned. 
His  face  was  white,  and  he  was  drawing  great, 
agitated,  indignant  breaths,  like  some  high- 
mettled,  hard-driven  horse. 

He  stood  in  the  doorway,  still  breathing 
heavily. 

"  They  all  know  it,  ma,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Bradbury  waited  for  further  words. 

"  It 's  worse  on  top  o'  bad,  now,"  he  went  on, 
aware  of  Mart's  presence,  but  scornfully  im 
patient  of  further  secrecy.  "  It 's  hard  enough 
t'  hev  y'r  boy  go  wrong,  Heaven  knows,  with 
out  hevin'  his  name  dragged  in  th'  dirt  b'sides." 

"  Whoever  c'd  've  told  I "  ventured  Mrs.  Brad 
bury. 

"  I  can't  say,  because  I  don' know.  One  thing's 
sartin:  't  wa'  n't  Mr.  Pickering,  n'r  Elias 
Leavitt,  either;  n'r  you  'r  me." 

"Then  some  one  else  knew,"  inferred  his 
wife,  with  fresh  alarm. 

"Everybody  knows  now,  I  jedge,"  said  the 
farmer,  entering  the  room.  He  passed  his  hand 
across  his  forehead,  throwing  back  his  fine,  iron- 
gray  hair.  "  It  ain't  right,  n'r  just,"  he  mut 
tered.  "  Seems  as  ef  I  was  bein'  played  with, 
like  Job.  I  never  did  understand  th'  Book  o' 
Job.  There  's  no  reason  in  it.  What  hed  he 
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done,  t'  be  afflicted  th'  way  he  was?  No  thin'. 
'T  was  jest  an  experiment.  An',  I  tell  ye,  ef  I  'd 
been  Job,—" 

"  Pa,  pa !  "  remonstrated  Mrs.  Bradbury. 

"  I  'm  goin'  t'  say  it,  I  tell  ye !  I  thought 
considerable  'bout  it  when  this — this  thing  hap 
pened,  two  days  sence,  but  I  crowded  it  down. 
Now  it 's  up  ag'in  f  r  good.  I  tell  ye,  I  don't  an' 
won't  b'lieve  in  th'  Book  o'  Job,  n'r  in  an  Al 
mighty  thet  'd  let  him  'n'  you  'n'  me  be  tor 
mented  so,  when  they  've  done  nothin'  t'  deserve 
it!" 

"  Nathan ! "  implored  his  wife,  rising  in  her 
excitement,  "y'  don'  know  what  y'  're  sayin'." 

"Yes,  I  do,  too,"  ejaculated  the  deacon,  posi 
tively.  He  approached,  towering  above  her, 
magnificent  in  his  rage  and  insurrection. 
"  What  've  you  'n'  I  done  ?  What  've  we  done  1 
An'  th'  girls,  too  1 "  He  motioned  toward  Mart. 
"  Any  thin' t'  deserve  a  thief —a  thief—  f'r  a  son 
'n'  brother,  an'  then  t'  hev  th'  hull  world  know 
he 's  one  ?  Martha,"— he  paused,  then  spoke  de 
liberately,  resolutely,— "ef  sech  things  c'n  be, 
then  there 's  no  Providence  in  heaven,  after  all." 

His  wife  screamed  and,  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands,  fell  back  in  her  chair.  Mart  rose 
softly,  putting  down  her  hemming,  and  came 
over  to  her  father.  Taking  his  hand,  she  drew 
him  gently  toward  the  sofa,  and,  making  him 
sit  down,  took  a  seat  beside  him.  Still  holding 
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his  great,  firm  hand  in  her  fair  one,  she  touched 
the  fingers  of  her  other  hand  lightly  to  his  lips, 
and  then  pointed  warningly,  tenderly,  toward 
her  mother,  whose  face  was  still  hidden. 

But  Mrs.  Bradbury  was  not  one  weakly  to 
yield  long  to  emotion  where  stronger  qualities 
were  required.  The  first  natural  start  of  fright 
passed,  and  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  hot  indig 
nation—a  feeling  she  had  never  before  remotely 
felt  toward  her  husband,  though  one  often 
enough  righteously  roused  in  her  by  the  mis 
deeds  of  others.  But  that  her  husband  should 
deliberately  utter  words  such  as  she  had  just 
heard— words  of  imputation  against  Holy  Writ, 
words,  it  seemed,  nothing  short  of  blasphemy 
—called  for  a  fierce  condemnation.  She  rose 
threateningly  and  came  toward  the  sofa.  Mr. 
Bradbury,  who  had  yielded  to  his  daughter's 
quieting  intervention,  instantly  caught  the 
spirit  of  battle  once  more,  and  rose  unflinch 
ingly  to  confront  her.  - 

But  Mart,  too,  had  sprung  up,  and  hastened 
between. 

"Ma  dear,  please  don't  say  anything  just 
now,"  she  pleaded  earnestly.  "  You  neither  of 
you  mean  it,  I  'm  certain,  and  I  can't  bear  to 
have  you  talk  about  it  this  way.  Do  come 
out  to  the  kitchen  and  let  's  begin  that  jelly 
ing." 

The  victory  was  the  peacemaker's,  for  this 
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time.  The  mother  suffered  herself  to  be  led 
away,  while  Mr.  Bradbury,  left  alone,  sat  down 
again,  with  a  bounce,  on  the  sofa.  The  lines  of 
his  face,  however,  had  softened  but  little.  He 
fell  into  a  deep  and  sorely  troubled  reverie. 

Mr.  Bradbury  was  not  one  who  analyzed,  nor 
perhaps  comprehended,  character  very  closely. 
He  grouped  those  he  knew  with  reference  wholly 
to  general  traits.  Fine  distinctions  and  subtler 
characteristics  were  non-existent  to  him.  Lov 
ing  husband  as  he  was,  he  would  have  been 
curiously  unable  to  define  his  wife's  nature  in 
all  its  inevitable  and  womanly  contradictions. 
Affectionate  father  as  he  was,  he  would  have 
stumbled  sadly  in  attempting  to  catalogue  and 
distinguish  his  daughters'  respective  traits.  To 
him  Mart  was  always  gratefully  restful  and 
dependable,— "a  good,  sweet,  quiet  girl,"  he 
would  have  said ;  and  Emmeline  was  refreshing 
and  animated,— "has  high  spirits,  an'  comes  in 
like  a  breath  o'  fresh  air,"  he  might  have  put  it. 
But  Mart's  sharp  jealousies  and  wondrous  tact- 
fulness  and  reticent  pride  came  to  his  know 
ledge  but  dimly,  as  did  her  sister's  violent 
alternations  of  mood,  and  momentary  injustices, 
and  lavish  wealth  of  affection.  Unstinting  pa 
rent  to  his  son,  he  yet  knew  him  not.  The  na 
ture  which  made  it  nakedly  impossible  that 
Charlie  Bradbury  could  do  certain  acts,  the 
brooding  habit  of  mind,  the  easily  warped 
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equilibrium  of  cheerfulness,  the  high-strung  de 
fiance  and  abnormal,  illogical  self-abandonment 
under  accusation,  the  whole  proud,  quivering 
personality  of  the  boy,  capable  of  equal  heights 
of  gladness  and  depths  of  mental  desolation- 
all  this,  for  the  most  part,  escaped  Nathan.  He 
himself  was,  in  a  sense,  homogeneous.  His  own 
nature  was  nearer  to  nature  herself,  more  un 
divided,  more  elemental.  His  son's  course  was 
absolutely  unappreciable  by  him.  His  only 
conceivable  act  under  like  circumstances  of  ac 
cusation,— the  only  act  to  him  conceivable  for 
any  one  akin  to  him,— would  have  been  a  flash 
of  denial  leaping  forth  like  the  lightning,  so 
fierce,  so  burning,  as  itself  to  carry  conviction 
to  any  who  accused  or  heard.  No  other  state  of 
mind  came  within  his  mental  purview.  The  com 
plex  promptings,  the  swift  meltings  and  freez 
ings,  the  curious  inner  obduracy  of  soul,  the 
supreme  self-immolation  to  a  false  resentment, 
which  had  worked  together  to  force  his  son's 
defiant  avowal,  left  for  him  only  the  monstrous 
resultant  fact  that  a  crime  charged  had  not 
been  disavowed,— nay,  had  been  openly  and 
deliberately  admitted. 

It  is  a  strange  fact,  and  commoner  than  we 
think,  that  to  a  man  fairly  keen  in  his  general 
judgment  of  others  and  his  general  estimate 
of  the  outside  world,  his  own  family  will  often 
be  virtual  strangers.  They  are  too  near  to  give 
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perspective.  Mr.  Bradbury  knew  numbers  of 
his  fellow-townspeople  far  more  accurately  than 
he  knew  his  own  son,— far  more  accurately,  in 
deed,  than  he  knew  himself,  as  he  was  even  now 
vaguely  beginning  to  discover.  As  to  his  ig 
norance  of  his  son,  he  had  made  the  common 
mistake:  he  had  attended  solicitously  to  the 
boy's  upbringing,  and  to  his  welfare,  physical, 
mental,  and,  it  might  be,  spiritual ;  but  he  had 
entirely  neglected  to  acquaint  himself  with 
Charlie's  real  self.  Personality  in  a  child  is  al 
ways  stealing  a  march  on  the  parent.  It  comes 
suddenly,  silently  into  existence,  long  before  he 
recognizes  or  imagines  it.  Even  when  the 
recognition  is  forced  upon  him,  it  is  nearly 
always  simply  as  that  of  a  personality  repetitive 
of  his  own,  and  therefore  generally  very  differ 
ent  from  the  real  one.  There  is  probably  no 
mental  concept  harder  for  a  parent  to  form  than 
the  realization  of  his  offspring's  individualism. 
That  the  child  is  an  independent,  diverging 
entity  from  birth,  is  a  fact  which  it  is  long 
before  he  really  grasps.  He  may,  indeed,  never 
do  so. 

As  Mr.  Bradbury  sat  there  in  angry  repining 
and  insubordination,  his  thoughts  daringly 
wandered  far  afield,  in  paths  which  they  had 
never  been  allowed  to  traverse  before.  His 
son's  crime  was  an  accepted,  if  inexplicable,  fact. 
The  slight  scar  in  his  soul,  healing  hopefully 
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during  the  past  half-year,  had  gaped  anew 
under  pressure  of  a  deeper  and  deadlier  wound. 
His  lips  were  compressed,  and  his  face  worked 
strongly,  painfully,  while  his  outraged  spirit 
declared  war  against  its  Maker. 

The  topic  was  not  again  alluded  to  between 
husband  and  wife  for  three  or  four  days. 
Neither  of  them  went  out  into  the  town,  and 
the  girls  likewise  shrank  from  doing  so.  The 
town,  on  its  part,  after  the  first  momentary 
pause  of  incredulity,  accepted  the  apparent  cir 
cumstances  of  the  case  as  facts.  It  could,  in 
deed,  do  little  else.  The  rumors  of  the  robbery, 
however  set  afloat,  were  explicit ;  they  were,  at 
least,  not  weakened  by  the  utter  refusal  of  Mr. 
Leavitt  to  mention  the  matter,  and  they  were 
corroborated  strongly  by  the  disappearance  of 
Charlie,  and  by  the  family's  seclusion.  Mr. 
Pickering's  name  had  not  been  connected  with 
the  postmaster's  in  the  matter  of  the  discovery 
of  the  defalcation,  and  even  if  it  had,  no  one 
would  probably  have  ventured  to  sound  him  on 
the  subject.  As  on  a  preceding  occasion,  the 
town  did  not  in  any  wise  abate  its  friendship 
and  esteem  for  the  rest  of  the  Bradbury  house 
hold,  but,  for  the  present,  this  loyalty  had  no 
opportunity  to  manifest  itself,  for  the  Brad- 
burys  kept  closely  within  their  own  domain. 

To  the  rule  that  the  town  at  large  adjudged 
Charlie  guilty  there  were,  of  course,  notable 
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exceptions.     Miss  Jewett  wholly  refused  to  ac 
cept  this  view,  and  scouted  the  whole  rumor  as 
a  scurrilous  falsehood.     She  was  a  woman  of 
great  independence  of  mind,  and  her  keen  judg 
ments  of  men  and  things  relied  little  for  cor- 
roboration  or  contradiction  upon  assertions  or 
appearances  masquerading  as  facts.     She  was  a 
hearty  liker  and  a  hearty  hater,  and  her  refresh 
ing  certitude  and  common  sense  had  so  often 
proved  their  sterling  worth  among  Felton  cir 
cles  that  her  authority  and  influence  ranked 
very  high.     But  in  this  case  the  fabric  of  cir 
cumstances  seemed  to  most  persons  to  be  too 
strong  to  be  overthrown  by  her  blunt  ipse  dixit. 
Immediately  on   hearing  the  news,  she  went 
straight  up  to  the  Bradburys,  and  spent  a  long 
afternoon  hour  with   Charlie's  mother.      The 
latter  felt  the  support  of  Miss  Jewett's  strong 
personality,  and  while  the  main  subject  was 
little  discussed,  and  details  neither  asked  nor 
given,  the  deacon's  wife  felt  a  comfort  and  up 
lifting    from    her    visitor's    firm    partizanship 
which  came  when  most  urgently  needed. 

The  Leavitts  were  also,  of  course,  tried 
friends,  and  while  the  postmaster  could  not 
again  bring  himself  to  call,  and,  indeed,  felt  a 
certain  indelicacy  in  either  his  or  his  wife's 
doing  so  for  the  time  being,  yet  Mrs.  Leavitt 
contrived  to  reveal  her  sympathy  by  small  gifts, 
sent  up  from  time  to  time  by  her  little  boy,— a 
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pound-cake,  a  tumbler  of  jelly,  or  a  recent  copy 
of  the  "  Housekeeper." 

Mr.  Bradbury's  sister,  Mrs.  Dare,  also  paid  an 
instant  visit  of  inquiry  and  condolence.  Mrs. 
Dare  was  a  shallow  but  soft-hearted  woman, 
with  a  sincere  affection  for  her  sister-in-law, 
but  overmuch  in  awe  of  Mr.  Dare,  an  undersized 
but  rather  consequential  personage,  whose 
opinions  were  usually  as  pronounced  as  they 
were  misleading.  Mrs.  Dare's  independence  of 
thought  having  long  been  curiously  sacrificed 
to  her  husband's,  the  value  of  her  counsels  had 
of  late  years  been  little  to  Mrs.  Bradbury, 
though  their  mutual  affection  had  not  at  all 
abated. 

The  Congregational  minister,  who  had  been 
settled  in  Felton  for  about  ten  years,  was  pre 
vented  by  his  position  from  taking  sides,  even 
had  he  desired  to  do  so.  He  was  a  man  of  mid 
dle  age,  with  blue  eyes  and  sandy  side-whiskers ; 
a  perfectly  honest,  earnest,  straightforward 
man,  but  a  timid  one.  He  felt,  when  the  news 
was  spread  through  the  town,  the  pressing 
necessity  of  a  pastoral  call  of  inquiry  and  at 
tempted  cheer,  and  yet  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  this,  and  put  it  off  from  day  to 
day  in  unconfessed  dread. 

Mr.  Pickering,  rather  uncharacteristically, 
settled  into  unrelenting  condemnation  of 
Charlie ;  a  purely  silent  condemnation,  for  Mr. 
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Pickering,  even  if  he  had  not  been,  by  position, 
a  shade  above  and  apart  from  the  public  con 
versation,  would  never  have  made  the  subject  a 
topic  of  talk.  He  said  nothing  even  to  Mattie, 
but  that  young  lady  knew  her  father's  moods 
and  feelings  by  divination,  and  correctly  guessed 
his  views. 

They  had  not  the  smallest  influence  upon  her 
own,  however,  and  after  a  wise  wait  of  two  or 
three  days,  she  repaired  to  the  Bradbury  home, 
and  spent  an  afternoon  with  mother  and  daugh 
ters,  quite  in  the  old  friendly,  informal  fashion. 
Of  course  Charlie  was  in  large  part  the  subject 
of  conversation,  but  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  his  leaving  town,  the  post-office  matter 
not  being  broached.  Mattie  neither  affected 
ignorance  of  the  whole  affair,  nor  pretended 
knowledge.  She  was  simply  frank,  interested, 
encouraging  in  suggestions,  fertile  in  hopeful 
conjecture.  Her  presence  did  good  to  the  three. 
Much  to  her  relief,  she  found  Mrs.  Bradbury 
considerably  less  cast  down  than  she  had  feared. 
The  mother  had  the  New  England  confidence  in 
her  son's  ability  to  take  care  of  himself,  whether 
sent  out  into  the  world  well  or  ill  equipped ;  and 
she  had  no  distrust  of  his  character.  Any  appa 
rent  confession  he  might  make  was  to  her  as  the 
idle  wind.  It  left  not  the  slightest  impression. 
Then,  too,  her  indignation  at  the  deacon's  firm 
and  final  condemnation  of  the  accused  acted 
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powerfully  in  sustaining  her  at  this  juncture. 
Added  to  this  there  was  a  new  cause  of  ten 
sion,— her  husband's  recent  bold  and  revolu 
tionary  utterances  on  religious  matters.  She 
attributed  these  wholly  to  a  surface  feeling, 
though  she  knew  that  they  merited  weight  of 
censure  even  if  his  feeling  were  but  temporary ; 
and  her  concern  at  this  phase  of  her  husband's 
character,  so  far  from  adding  to  her  grief  for 
her  son,  served  mercifully  rather  to  assuage  it, 
for  the  time  being,  by  turning  the  current  of 
her  thoughts  in  a  different  direction. 

But  Mr.  Bradbury's  was  not  a  surface  feeling. 
During  the  three  or  four  days  following  his  last 
outburst  he  was  silent  and  preoccupied,  attend 
ing  vigorously  to  the  work  of  the  farm,  but  evi 
dently  also  engrossed  in  hard  and  equally  vigor 
ous  thought.  He  was  not  present  at  the  usual 
Tuesday  evening  prayer-meeting.  On  Thursday 
afternoon  he  came  in  early  from  the  farm-work, 
and  after  washing  up,  put  on  his  black  coat, 
and  taking  his  hat,  went  down  to  the  parsonage. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Marshall  was  at  home,  and  re 
ceived  him  cordially.  They  passed  into  the 
minister's  study. 

Mr.  Bradbury  took  a  seat  opposite  his  host, 
and  looking  around  first  to  see  that  the  doors 
were  closed,  plunged  abruptly  into  his  subject. 

"  Mr.  Marshall,"  he  said,  "  I  'm  goin'  t'  leave 
th'  church." 
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"Leave  the  church!"  echoed  the  minister, 
surprised.  "  Do  you  wish  to  take  your  letters 
elsewhere  1  " 

"  No,  't  ain't  thet.     I  'm  goin'  t'  leave  alto 

gether." 

"  Do  you  mean  you  are  going  to  leave  town, 

Mr.  Bradbury?" 

"No,  no,"  said  the  other,  impatiently;  "it  's 
jest  th'  church  I  'm  leavin'.  I  don't  care  t' 
b'long  any  more." 

"Why,  what  can  this  mean?"  queried  his 
puzzled  listener.  "Can  it  be  that  my  minis 
trations—" 

"  I  ain't  got  th'  least  fault  in  th'  world  t'  find 
with  your  ministrations,  Mr.  Marshall.  It  's 
only  thet  I  've  concluded  not  t'  be  connected 
with  a  church  any  longer." 

Slowly  the  farmer's  meaning  dawned  upon 
the  astonished  pastor. 

"  Mr.  Bradbury,"  he  cried,  "  surely  you  don't 
mean  that  you  are  no  longer  willing  to  be  a 
member  of  a  Christian  congregation  !  " 

"  Thet  's  exac'ly  what  I  do  mean,"  returned 
the  other,  doggedly.  "  I  want  t'  quit  th'  church- 
quit  bein'  a  deacon—  quit  bein'  a  member,  even  ; 
an'  never  hev  any  thin'  more  t'  do  with  it  all." 

Mr.  Marshall  gasped. 

"  I  can't  understand,"  he  uttered  helplessly. 

"  Ef  y'  'd  been  through  some  things  I  've  been 
through  lately,  y'  'd  understand,  mebbe.  Or,  no  ; 
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I  don7  know 't  y'  would,  either.     I  would  n't  've, 
myself,  a  week  ago." 

"  Tell  me  a  little  more  what  you  mean,  Mr. 
Bradbury,"  begged  his  host. 

"  I  don*  know 's  it 's  any  use.  I  'm  af  eared  ef  I 
said  all  I  think,  I  'd  be  likely  t'  run  up  ag'inst 
some  o'  your— o'  your— well,  idees,  y7  know." 

"  Never  mind  my  ideas,"  protested  the  other, 
warmly.  "Ideas  would  be  good  for  little  if 
they  minded  being  run  up  against  in  this  world. 
I  must  know  more  clearly  what  you  mean." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  the  deacon,  "  I  mean  't  I  've 
lost  faith." 

Mr.  Marshall  started.  "Faith  in  what?"  he 
asked. 

"Faith  in  religion,  I  s'pose  you  'd  call  it,— 
faith  in  Providence,  anyway.  I  don't  b'lieve 
there  's  any  sech  thing." 

The  clergyman's  face  became  very  grave.  He 
rose  and  brought  his  chair  nearer  to  Mr.  Brad 
bury's  side  of  the  study-table. 

"  I  'm  sure  people  can  always  talk  better  at 
short  range,"  he  said.  "  Mr.  Bradbury,  do  you 
really  mean  what  you  've  said ! " 

The  farmer  nodded.  "Yes;  an'  I  may  as 
well  say,  Mr.  Marshall,  thet  I  did  n't  come 
'round  t'  talk  thet  part  over.  I  know  jest  all 
you  'd  say.  Hev  n't  I  been  sayin'  it  t'  myself, 
these  last  days— tryin'  t'  keep  myself  in  th'  fold  1 
Hev  n't  I  said— an'  b'lieved— it  all,  an'  more,  all 
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th'  days  o'  my  life,  an'  exhorted  others,  an'  tried 
t'  show  many  th'  way!    Thet  's  all  over.     Ar 
gument  don't  count  where  faith  's  gone." 
3  "But  the  faith  itself  I     Surely  that  can  be 
strengthened  anew  and  made  firm  ? " 

"There  ain't  any  left  t'  start  with,  I  'm 
af eared,"  said  Mr.  Bradbury,  solemnly.  "  An'  I 
tell  y'  what  it  is,  Mr.  Marshall :  it  's  easy  'n' 
common  t'  build  up  a  faith  where  there  's 
been  none  b'fore,  an'  t'  keep  it  along,  an'  often 
t'  hev  it  flourish  'n'  grow  stronger  even  till 
death  comes ;  but  I  tell  ye,  when  conviction  's 
once  come  'n7  gone  ag'in,  th'  very  fire  f  r'm  heaven 
won't  always  light  it  new." 

The  minister  found  himself  suddenly  power 
less  and  at  a  loss  before  such  measured  words 
as  these.  Here  was  a  form  of  unbelief  or  rebel 
lion  with  which  he  had  never  had  to  grapple 
before.  The  usual  words,  the  usual  arguments, 
failed  him ;  for,  as  his  visitor  pertinently  stated, 
these  were  already  Mr.  Bradbury's  property,  held 
not  merely  in  passive  receipt,  but  in  long  and 
earnest  use  (luring  the  past. 

"What  can  possibly  have  led  you  to  take 
this  ground,  my  dear  Deacon  Bradbury?"  he 
inquired  anxiously. 

It  was  perhaps  an  injudicious  question.  But 
the  deacon  did  not  shrink  from  it. 

"Mr.  Marshall,"  he  said,  "you,  an'  ol'  Dr, 
Lewis  b'fore  you,  an'  th'  Rev.  Jonathan  Baker 
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b'fore  him,  c'd  testify  thet  I  've  lived  an  honest, 
God-fearin'  life.  I  hev  n't  been  perfect,  an' 
I  've  never  allowed  I  was,  though  th'  Catechism 
does  say  thet  those  thet  lead  a  godly  life  do 
often  come  to  sanctification  even  here  below. 
But  this  I  know :  thet  I  've  never  led  an  ungodly 
life,  an'  I  hev  n't  missed  any  opportunities  thet 
I  saw  or  c'd  find  t'  make  myself  good  'n'  make 
others  better." 

"  That  is  so,  Mr.  Bradbury,"  affirmed  the 
other,  warmly. 

"  It  is  no  use  mincin'  matters.  I  ain't  praisin' 
myself ;  but  I  'm  statin'  th'  simple  truth.  I  see 
now  thet  I  never  did  b'lieve  those  lines  'bout  our 
all  bein'  miser'ble  sinners  'n'  vile  worms,  an'  all 
thet.  Ef  ol'  Dr.  Lewis,  thet  came  b'fore  you, 
was  a  sinner,  then  there  ain't  any  saints.  An' 
I  've  knowed  plenty  others.  Why,  Mr.  Mar 
shall,  I  c'd  set  here  'n'  count  'em  up  to  ye,  one 
after  another— men  'n'  women  thet 's  lived  true 
lives,  jest  as  true  'n'  perfect  as  they  knew  how ; 
an'  ef  they  did  n't  deserve  th'  crown,  nobody 
did." 

"Nobody  does  deserve  it,  you  know,"  inter 
polated  the  clergyman,  gently. 

"  I  know ;  but  they  did  n't  deserve  trial  'n' 
sufferin',  either,— not  ef  there  's  any  justice  in 
things." 

"And  did  they  have  it?" 

"  Yes,  most  of  'em ;  an'  I  never  c'd  understand 
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why ;  but  I  s'posed  I  did  n't  know  all  th'  ins  '11' 
outs,  so  I  let  it  pass.  There  was  ol'  Cy  Wam- 
bold.  Never  a  better  n'r  kinder  man  ever 
breathed.  I  r'member  him  when  I  was  a  lad. 
Kind  to  everybody,  kind  to  animals,  zealous  in 
good  works ;  an'  I  do  b'lieve  thet  man  was  too 
innercent-hearted  t'  hev  a  fault— t'  hev  any  big 
ones,  anyway.  An7  he  went  blind !  an'  thet  ten 
years  b'fore  he  died.  Fond  o'  readin',  y'  know, 
—Scripture  'n'  good  books  'n'  every  kind.  He 
lived  alone,  an'  he  hed  n't  much  means,  'cept  his 
farm— seven  acres  adjoinin'  father's.  An'  when 
he  went  blind,  he  could  n't  work  it  any  more, 
an'  he  could  n't  read  n'r  look  after  himself,  an' 
nobody  there  t'  do  f'r  him  but  his  hired  boy. 
An'  there  he  lived,  miser'ble  enough,  in  th'  dark, 
th'  years  'through,  an'  his  little  farm  run  down, 
through  no  fault  o'  hisn,  an'  th'  man  thet 
finally  worked  it  on  shares  turned  out  a  rascal, 
an'  —  " 

"  Well  1 "  asked  his  auditor,  in  eager  interest 
and  sympathy. 

The  deacon's  face  gathered  into  a  dark,  pained 
frown. 

"Poor  ol'  Cy  ended  up  in  th'  county  poor- 
house,"  he  said.  "  Poor  ol'  Cy,  thet  was  so  sen 
sitive  '11'  independent-like,  an'  thet  never  did  a 
wrong  thing  thet  either  father  or  I  ever  heared 
of!  Yes;  he  died  there,  sightless  'n'  sad;  an' 
those  thet  knew  him  were  glad  f'r  him." 
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"  Was  there  no  effort  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
poorhouse  1 "  questioned  Mr.  Marshall. 

The  deacon  flushed. 

"Father  'n'  some  neighbors  kep'  him  two 
hull  years,"  he  said,  "  right  in  his  own  home. 
Then  father  died,  an7  I  kep'  it  up.  Then  Cy 
found  it  out  some  way,  an'  thet  's  th'  last  cent 
we  c'd  git  him  t'  take.  But  thet  ain't  th'  p'int. 
I  want  t'  know  what  thet  man  did  t'  be  punished 
so.  Jest  think  a  minute  what  it  means  t'  be 
blind.  Blind!  How  w'd  you  like  it?" 

The  minister  shuddered. 

"I  pray  such  a  thing  may  never  befall  me 
nor  mine,"  he  said  fervently;  "though  if  it 
be-" 

"  Yes ;  I  know  what  y'  're  goin'  t'  say,"  inter 
rupted  the  deacon.  "  '  Ef  it  be  th'  will  of  Provi 
dence.'  But  y'  're  sayin'  it  of  another  person. 
An'  so  was  I.  I  said  th'  same  thing.  It  came 
hard,  thet  about  Cy,  f'r  it  seemed  t'  me  't  he 
could  n't  've  been  worse  punished— f'r  him— 
ef  he  'd  been  th'  wickedest  malefactor  on  earth. 
I  'd  ruther  be  hung,  an'  done  with  it,  forty  times 
over.  But  I  said  of  course  't  was  all  right,  an' 
tried  t'  put 't  out  o'  my  head,  an'  succeeded  after 
a  time.  An'  so  with  a  good  many  other  things. 
But  somethin'  's  come  t'  me  now,  Mr.  Marshall,— 
I  guess  it 's  a  little  worse  even  than  Cys' ;  an'  I 
don't  see  things  in  th'  same  light.  It  makes  a 
mighty  big  difference  whose  ox  is  gored." 
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"It  ought  n't  to,"  objected  Mr.  Marshall. 

"  P'r'aps  not.  But  it  does.  I  don't  mean  thet 
1 'm  willin'  t'  see  others  punished,  but  won't  take 
punishment  myself.  'T  ain't  thet.  But  there 
ain't  enough  t'  punish  so.  Thet's  what  's  come 
home  t'  me.  An'  now  I  reelize  f'r  th'  fust 
time  thet  th'  same  was  true  of  Cy,  an'  lots  of 
others." 

"Well?"     * 

"  I  ain't  makin'  myself  very  clear,  I  s'pose, 
an'  I  don'  know 't  I  am  say  in'  half  what  I  mean. 
But  it  's  jest  this,  Mr.  Marshall:  this  thing 
thet  's  come  t'  me,  an'  t'  my  wife,  an'  t'  my 
daughters,  is  unjust;  thet  's  what  it  is,  an*  I 
can't  git  'round  it.  We  've  none  of  us  merited 
it,  an'  could  n't.  N'r  our  fathers  before  us 
did  n't ;  an',  ef  they  did,  't  ain't  right  t'  punish 
children  f'r  parents'  sins,  spite  o'  th'  Com 
mandment,— an'  I  say  it  boldly." 

The  clergyman  was  extraordinarily  moved 
and  concerned  by  his  visitor's  intense  earnest 
ness,  yet  he  still  felt  a  curious  impotence  in 
attempting  to  reply  to  him. 

"Don't  you  trouble  t'  argue,  Mr.  Marshall," 
spoke  the  farmer,  considerately  discerning  his 
strain.  "  It  's  past  thet.  I  did  n't  come  t'  be 
p'rsuaded.  No ;  things  're  different  t'  me  now, 
an'  they  can't  be  th'  same  ag'in.  It 's  injustice— 
don't  y'  see? — thet  I  can't  git  over.  One  case, 
when  y'  come  t'  reelize  it  is  injustice,  is  as  good 
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as  a  hunderd.  Ef  there  was  a  just  Providence 
it  could  n't  happen  even  once.  But  here  it 
is." 

"  *  For  our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a 
moment,' "  quoted  the  minister,  softly. 

"  I  know  thet  text.  But  there  ain't  any  sense 
in  punishin'  in  one  world  jest  t'  reward  in  th' 
next.  Thet 's  mere  foolin'.  I  'd  rather  hev  no 
Providence  at  all  than  sech  a  Providence  as 
thet.  Mr.  Marshall,  I  came  t'  tell  ye  thet  I  'm 
goin'  t'  leave  th'  church  nex'  Sunday." 

"  In  what  way  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  the  pas 
tor,  quickly. 

"I  don'  know  th'  way.  Thet  's  f'r  you  to 
arrange.  But  I  was  baptized  publicly,  an'  I 
j'ined  publicly,  an'  I  've  got  t'  leave  publicly  in 
th'  same  way.  I  ain't  sneakin'  'round  corners." 

"  Do  you  mean  by  some  open  ceremony  of 
dismissal ! "  asked  Mr.  Marshall,  aghast. 

"  Yes ;  I  mean  jest  thet." 

"  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Bradbury,  there 's  no  form 
provided  for  such  an  occasion.  It  never  occurs. 
I  've  never  heard  of  an  instance." 

"  Then  you  '11  hev  t'  git  up  a  form,"  said  the 
farmer,  stubbornly.  "  I  'm  goin' t'  quit  th'  church 
on  Sunday,  even  ef  I  hev  t'  stand  up  alone  'n' 
say  so  'n'  walk  out." 

Poor  Mr.  Marshall,  easy-going,  simple-hearted 
country  clergyman  that  he  was,  was  utterly  per 
plexed  by  his  neighbor's  unprecedented  demand. 
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He  sank  deep  into  his  large  arm-chair,  puzzled 
and  worried. 

"Mr.  Bradbury,  do  think  over  this  matter  a 
little  longer,"  he  pleaded.  "  Perhaps  I  can  still 
help  you  with  your  doubts  or  your  troubles. 
Don't  take  such  a  step  as  this  without  reflecting, 
I  beg  of  you." 

"  I  've  reflected.  I  wa'  n't  quick  t'  make  up 
my  mind,  I  c'n  tell  ye.  'T  ain't  a  thing  a  body 
does  offhand,— tearin'  up  th'  b'liefs  'n'  precep's 
of  a  life.  But  it  's  done  once  f'r  all,  I  find.  I 
seem  t'  've  been  druv  to  it.  I  would  n't  've 
dreamt  it  was  in  me— I  would  n't,  indeed.  But 
it  was,  an'  it  's  come  out,  an'  there  it  is.  Why, 
I  c'd  no  more  stay  in  th'  church,  feelin'  as  I  've 
come  t'  feel,  than  I  c'd  steal!  I  mean— thet 
is—"  Mr.  Bradbury  stopped,  and  the  blood 
flamed  to  his  face.  "  I  mean,  than  I  c'd  lie  or 
kill,"  he  added  hastily,  "or  break  any  o'  th' 
Commandments,— though,  f'r  thet  matter,"  he 
went  on,  with  a  new  and  painful  thought, 
"  there  ain't  any  more  Commandments  f'r  me." 
He  paused,  and,  despite  himself,  the  tears  welled 
to  his  eyes. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Bradbury,"  besought  the  minister, 
"  don't  you  see  where  this  will  lead  you !  No 
Commandments !  No  faith !  No  Bible !  No—" 

But  the  farmer  had  recovered  himself. 

"  Th'  teachings  o'  th'  Commandments  stay  by," 
he  said,  "  whether  a  man  's  in  th'  church  or  not. 
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It 's  jest  as  wrong  t'  lie,  either  way,— whether  I 
b'lieve  there 's  a  power  above  thet  '11  punish  me 
ef  I  do,  or  whether  I  know  there  ain't  any  sech 
power.  A  lie 's  a  lie.  I  'm  not  intendin'  t'  turn 
wicked.  An'  a  lie  it  'd  be,  Mr.  Marshall,  I  tell 
ye,  ef  I  stayed  in  th'  congregation  another  day 
after  nex'  meetin'-day.  Don't  I  know  the  Creed 
an'  th'  church  vows  ?  Did  n't  I  publicly  profess 
'em  as  mine  when  I  j'ined?  An'  don't  I  keep 
professin'  'em,— professin'  'em  new  every  Sun 
day,  an'  every  week-day,  too,— as  long  's  I  'm  a 
member  o'  th'  church  1 " 

As  the  clergyman  sat  overwhelmed  with  dis 
may  and  consternation,  Mr.  Bradbury  rose  and 
took  his  hat  from  the  table. 

"  Mr.  Marshall,"  he  said  quietly,  "  ef  I  call 
upon  you,  as  my  minister,  t'  let  me  retire  fr'm 
your  flock,  it 's  y'r  duty  t'  let  me.  There  ain't 
any  other  course  open  to  ye.  Y'  've  done 
your  part  toward  keepin'  me;  y'  'd  do  more 
now,  by  word  an'  prayer,  ef  I  'd  let  ye.  But  y7 
hev  n't  a  right  t'  keep  any  man  ag'inst  his  will, 
an'  it  's  my  will  t'  go.  You  draw  up  any  form 
o'  words  thet  '11  do,  an'  I  '11  be  there  Sunday 
an'  answer  up." 

And  before  the  pastor  could  rally  his  forces 
for  a  response  and  a  new  appeal,  his  visitor  was 
gone. 


IX 

ARGUMENT 

MISS  JEWETT  was  in  the  store  purchasing 
a  few  groceries. 

Enos  usually  held  himself  aloof  from  the 
counter  work  and  looked  after  the  books,  but 
on  Friday  afternoons,  Saturday  being  baking- 
day,  the  trade  was  busier,  and  he  was  needed 
to  help. 

He  sifted  Miss  Jewett's  green  tea  from  the 
scoop  into  the  scales  until  the  balance  went 
slowly  down ;  then  he  poured  it  from  the  deep 
oval  scale-pan  into  a  paper  bag,  and  deftly 
shaking  it  down,  bent  over  the  corners  of  the 
bag,  and  reached  up  for  the  end  of  the  ball  of 
twine  suspended  in  an  openwork  iron  recep 
tacle  swinging  above  the  counter. 

Two  other  ladies  had  entered  and  approached 
the  counter,  busily  talking.  One  was  old  Mrs. 
Henderson,  the  other,  Mrs.  Dare. 

"  Y'  c'n  be  sure  it 's  a  mistake,  Cynthia,"  the 
former  was  saying.  "  I  'd  never  b'lieve  a  word 
of  it." 
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"  What  's  a  mistake ! "  questioned  Miss  Jewett, 
turning  and  greeting  the  newcomers. 

"Why,  Cynthia  Dare  's  jest  heard  it  said  thet 
her  brother,  Nathan  Bradbury,  's  a-goin'  t'  leave 
th'  church." 

"  What !  "  ejaculated  Miss  Jewett. 

Enos  paused  in  the  act  of  tying  a  single- 
bow  knot  in  the  twine,  and  looked  up  with 
keen  interest. 

"  It 's  a  fact,"  affirmed  Mrs.  Dare,  tremulously. 
"Mrs.  Marshall  was  over  t'  my  house  jest 
b'fore  I  came  out.  Nathan  >s  been  t7  see  Mr. 
Marshall  yist'rday,  an'  says  he  's  goin'  t'  leave 
nex'  Sunday— thet 's  day  after  t'-morrow.  Th' 
minister  's  been  so  flustered  'n'  worried  ever 
sence,  thet  he  went  t'  his  wife  about  it.  She 
came  straight  over  t'  tell  me,  kiiowin'  I  was 
Nathan's  own  sister,  an'  knowin'  I  would  n't 
speak  of  it.  No  more  I  would,  Mrs.  Henderson, 
'cept  t'  you  'n'  Miss  Jewett,  an'  one  or  two  sech, 
thet  're  int'rested." 

Miss  Jewett  sniffed  angrily. 

"  Humph  !  "  said  she.  "  Mrs.  Marshall  must 
have  misunderstood,  or  else  you  've  misunder 
stood  her.  She  would  know  better  than  to  con 
fide  in  others  with  matters  like  that.  And  you, 
too,  Mrs.  Dare,"  she  added  fearlessly.  "  Sup 
posing  it  was  so,  why  should  you  be  so  free  to 
tell  we  F— and  Mrs.  Henderson  ?— and  Enos  here? 
—and  the  rest  of  the  store,  if  they  want  to  listen  ?" 
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Mrs.  Dare  bridled. 

"I  'm  his  own  sister,"  she  repeated,  "an'  I 
guess  I  've  got  a  right  t'  say  what  I  please. 
B'sides,"  she  added  eagerly,  "  I  thought  p'r'aps 
it  might  do  some  good.  Ef  one  o'  you  'd  only 
go  up  'n'  see  Nathan,—" 

"Why  don't  you  go  yourself,  seeing  you  're 
so  near  related?"  demanded  Miss  Jewett,  with 
a  visible  scorn. 

"I?"  fluttered  Mrs.  Dare.  "Oh,  I  would  n't 
venture  to.  I  could  n't  dream  of  it.  Why, 
Nathan  'd  no  more  talk  t'  me  !  " 

"  Humph !  "  said  Miss  Jewett,  again.  "  Well, 
I  dare  say  you  're  right.  But  what  it  is  you  've 
heard  I  don't  know.  Mrs.  Marshall  can't  have 
got  it  right.  Maybe  Mr.  Bradbury  wants  to 
leave  town,  or  something." 

"Mebbe,"  suggested  Mrs.  Henderson,  "he 
meant  he  wanted  t'  withdraw  his  son's  name." 

"  He  could  n't  do  that,"  observed  Miss  Jewett. 

"Well,  could  n'fc  it  be  thet  this  affair  of 
Charlie's  at  the  post-office  may  've  affected  th' 
deacon?" 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  Miss  Jewett,  peremptorily. 
"  You  give  me  my  tea,  Enos  Eeed ;  you  've  been 
long  enough  tying  it  up.  Now  I  want  three 
pounds  and  a  half  of  granulated  sugar,  two  of 
*  Coffee  A '  sugar,  a  bag  of  salt,  and  a  peck  of 
split  peas." 

"  Yes,  'm,"  said  Enos,  obediently,  and  he  went 
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with  reluctance  to  another  part  of  the  store  to 
get  the  sugar  from  the  barrels. 

"Now,  Mrs.  Dare,"  said  Miss  Jewett,  "the 
best  thing  you  can  do,  if  you  '11  excuse  my  say 
ing  so,  is  not  to  utter  another  word  about  this 
till  it  comes  to  you  more  openly.  And  that,  I 
don't  believe  it  will." 

"  What  w'd  y'  do  'bout  Nathan,  Miss  Jewett ! " 
asked  Mrs.  Dare,  more  abashed  than  angered. 

"  Do  1  What  is  there  to  do  ?  Nathan  Brad 
bury  is  able  to  take  care  of  his  own  concerns, 
and  I  should  say,  let  him." 

Nevertheless, Miss  Jewett,  as  she  walked  home, 
felt  strongly  moved  by  the  report.  Eeflection 
led  her  to  believe  that  there  was  a  foundation 
of  some  kind  for  it,  however  distorted  the  report 
might  have  become  in  transmission.  So  much 
did  the  matter  prey  upon  her  during  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon,  and  while  she  took  her  solitary 
supper,  attended  by  Ann  Mead,  her  "  help,"  that 
she  felt  an  imperative  impulse  to  go  up  to  the 
Bradbury  farm  that  evening  and  ascertain  for 
herself  what  basis  of  fact,  if  any,  lay  behind  the 
rumor. 

The  same  evening,  after  tea,  the  deacon  said : 

"  Girls,  I  wish  y'  'd  go  out  f'r  a  little  walk,  or 
somethin'.  I  want  t'  talk  with  y'r  ma." 

Mart  and  Emmeline  submissively  took  their 
light  worsted  shoulder-wraps,  and  strolled  out 
and  down  the  road  in  the  still  lingering  daylight. 
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Mr.  Bradbury  opened  fire  at  once. 

"  I  've  been  ruther  dreadin'  tellin'  ye,  ma,"  he 
said,  "  but  it 's  got  t'  be  done.  I  was  up  t'  th' 
minister's  yist'rday." 

"Were  ye?    I  did  n't  know  it.     What  fur?" 

"T'  tell  him  I  was  goin'  t'  leave  th'  church, 
on  Sunday." 

Mrs.  Bradbury  looked  up  dazed,  as  had  Mr. 
Marshall,  and  it  required  several  explicit  state 
ments  and  translations  before  she  at  all  grasped 
her  husband's  import.  When  she  did,  she 
quietly  fainted  away. 

Mr.  Bradbury's  first  startled  impulse,  of 
course,  was  to  call  in  the  girls.  But  while  he 
was  fluttering  about  his  wife,  she  as  quietly 
opened  her  eyes  again. 

"  Y'  need  n't  call  any  one,  Nathan,"  she  said, 
her  voice  gathering  strength  as  she  spoke.  "  I 
don't  want  anybody  sh'd  know  I  fainted,— a 
thing  I  never  did  b'fore  in  my  life.  I  wish 
y'  'd  git  me  a  glass  o'  thet  elderberry  wine." 

Her  husband  brought  it,  and  also  a  tumbler 
of  water,  and  Mrs.  Bradbury  was  promptly 
herself  again. 

"Now,  Nathan,"  she  said,  with  renewed 
power  of  combat,  "  tell  me  what  y'  said  ag'in." 

Her  husband  braced  himself  firmly  for  the 
coming  ordeal,  and  repeated  his  announce 
ment. 

There  was  a  brisk  knock  at  the  door. 
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"  Come  in,"  called  the  deacon,  with  reluctance, 
and  Miss  Jewett  entered. 

Mrs.  Bradbury  turned  to  her  with  relief. 

"  I  'm  reel  glad  t'  see  ye,  Miss  Jewett,"  she 
said.  "  Set  right  down.  There  's  somethin'  t' 
tell  ye.  My  husband  's  goin'  t'  withdraw  fr'm 
th'  church." 

The  visitor  found  her  fears  realized.  She 
showed  less  surprise  than  the  others  might 
have  expected. 

"What  's  that  for?"  She  addressed  the 
deacon. 

"B'cause  I  don't  want  t'  stay  in,"  he  an 
swered  bluntly. 

Miss  Jewett  composedly  seated  herself,  and 
threw  back  her  light  silk  shawl.  Mrs.  Brad 
bury  addressed  her,  turning  toward  her  with 
lack-luster  eyes : 

"  Ain't  it  enough  thet  I  sh'd  lose  my  boy  out 
right,  'thout  losin'  my  husband,  too ! " 

"  It  is  losing  him,"  said  Miss  Jewett,  thought 
fully.  She  turned  to  the  deacon. 

"  Mr.  Bradbury,  we  've  all  known  each  other 
long  enough  and  well  enough  to  talk  plainly. 
If  I  'm  unwelcome  here,  I  '11  leave.  If  not,  say 
so,  and  I  '11  stay." 

U0h,  don't  go,  Miss  Jewett,"  urged  Mrs. 
Bradbury,  appealingly.  Her  husband  added: 
"  Y'  're  perfectly  free  t'  stay,  Miss  Jewett.  I 
ain't  doin'  anythin'  in  secret.  An'  I  'd  as  lieves 
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talk  with  you  as  with  any  one  I  know.  I  've 
allers  said  you  hed  more  sense  'n'  spirit  than 
half  th'  women  o'  this  town  put  t'gether.  Only 
there  's  one  thing :  I  don'  know  as  anythin'  's  t' 
be  gained  by  talkin'  at  all,  an'  I  ain't  naturally 
over-anxious  t'  go  into  it  ag'in.  I  did  all  thet 
with  th'  minister." 

"Mr.  Bradbury,"  said  Miss  Jewett,  firmly, 
"  you  don't  owe  anything  to  me,  perhaps, 
though  I  don't  know  but  what  you  do,  and  to 
every  other  member  of  the  church  you  're  going 
to  scandalize ;  but  you  do  owe  it  to  your  wife 
to  tell  her  just  everything  you  mean." 

"  Thet  's  true  enough,"  assented  the  deacon, 
"  an'  I  don't  shrink  fr'm  it  in  th'  least,  'cept  as 
it  may  distress  her  or  weaken  her  faith." 

"My  faith  's  good  'n'  strong,"  put  in  Mrs. 
Bradbury.  "  Don't  you  trouble  'bout  thet.  It 's 
yours  thet 's  at  fault,  ef  any." 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  declared  her  husband.  "  Fact  is, 
I  hev  n't  got  any  left.  I  may  as  well  out  with  it." 

Miss  Jewett  made  an  unexpected  rejoinder 
to  this. 

"  If  that 's  really  so,  Mr.  Bradbury,"  she  said, 
"  it  does  you  credit  to  come  out  and  say  it.  It 
does  you  a  mighty  lot  of  credit.  I  don't  know 
another  person  in  the  town  or  county  who  'd 
dare  to  do  as  much." 

The  deacon  shot  her  an  amazed  glance  of 
gratitude. 
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"Miss  Jewett,"  he  said  heartily,  "y'  've  no 
idee  how  sech  words  as  those  do  me  good— how 
they  make  it  easier  t'  talk  this  thing  over,  ef 
it  's  got  V  be  talked  over.  I  did  n't  look  t'  be 
understood  by  any  one." 

"  I  don't  say  I  understand  you.  All  I  say  is, 
I  understand  how  you  'd  do  a  certain  thing  if 
you  feel  a  certain  way.  As  to  your  feeling 
that  way,—" 

"I  understand  what  Miss  Jewett  does,  too, 
Nathan,  of  course,"  interjected  Mrs.  Bradbury, 
whose  thoughts  had  been  given  a  new  and  more 
liberal  direction  by  Miss  Jewett's  wise  words, 
and  who  did  not  wish  to  be  outdone  in  sym 
pathy  or  comprehension. 

"  Well,  thet  makes  it  a  mighty  sight  easier," 
said  Mr.  Bradbury,  drawing  a  long  breath. 
"Y'  don'  know  how  I  dreaded  this  talk  b'fore. 
Thet  's  why  I  put  it  off  till  now.  Seemed 
as  ef  I  could  n't  bring  it  up.  T'-night  I  jest 
shut  my  eyes  'n'  plunged  in,  without  waitin'  to 
shiver.  But  mebbe  it 's  easier  than  I  thought. 
Wife,"  he  went  on  strongly,  "  I  would  n't  tech 
your  views  f'r  anythin'.  They  're  yours,  an'  y' 
hev  full  right  to  'em,  an'  I  respect  'em.  But 
I  've  changed  mine;  or  ruther  they  've  been 
changed  fur  me  by  what 's  happened  lately." 

"How  d'  y'  mean,  pa?"  asked  she,  striving 
to  be  calm. 

"  I  don't  b'lieve  much  of  anythin'  thet  I  did, 
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Yes,"— he  paused  meditatively,— "there  seems 
precious  little  left.  Ef  y'r  b'lief  in  Providence 
goes,—" 

There  was  another  knock. 

"  Come  in,"  broke  off  Mr.  Bradbury,  and  Mr. 
Marshall  entered.  He  glanced  from  one  to  an 
other  of  the  three  faces  blurred  in  the  gather 
ing  dusk. 

The  deacon  rose  and  nodded  a  welcome. 

"  We  7re  talkin'  of  it  now,  Mr.  Marshall,"  he 
said,  "an7  y'  c'n  jine  right  in,  ef  y>  came  fr 
thet." 

"  I  did  come  for  that,"  said  the  pastor,  ear 
nestly,  shaking  hands  with  the  two  women,  and 
taking  the  seat  that  Mr.  Bradbury  brought  for 
him.  "  I  've  felt  so  concerned  and  stirred  up 
about  this  matter  ever  since  you  came  to  see 
me  yesterday,  Mr.  Bradbury,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  I  could  n't  rest.  It  's  bad  enough,  some 
times,  at  the  end  of  a  quarter,  not  to  gather  in 
new  souls  to  the  church;  but  to  have  one  go 
out  from  it  in  this  way, — and  one  of  the 
worthiest,  too,—"  Good  Mr.  Marshall's  voice 
quite  failed  him. 

"  It 's  time  th>  girls  was  gittin'  in,— out  there 
alone,  so,"  said  the  mother,  with  a  glance  out 
side  at  the  deepening  twilight. 

"  Oh,  I  happened  to  come  up  the  street  with 
Enos  Reed  and  Cheever  Hayes,"  said  Mr.  Mar 
shall.  "  They  were  coming  around  here,  and 
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seeing  your  daughters  outside,  they  said  they  'd 
walk  up  and  down  with  them." 

Mrs.  Bradbury  lighted  the  lamp  on  the  table, 
and  brought  in  another,  which  she  placed  on 
the  mantel-shelf. 

"I  was  jest  sayin',  Mr.  Marshall,"  said  the 
deacon,  "  thet  ef  y'r  b'lief  in  Providence  goes, 
most  other  Scripture  b'lief  s  go  with  it,  I  take 
it,— prophecy,  doctrine,  'n'  all." 

"Is  that  so,  of  necessity?"  asked  Mr.  Mar 
shall.  "  Does  precept  go ! " 

"  Thet 's  what  we  were  talkin'  of,  yist'rday,— 
'bout  th'  Commandments.  No ;  precept  does  n't 
go,  itself;  but  it  's  Bible  no  longer,— only 
conscience." 

"  But  is  conscience  left  ? " 

"Yes,  it  is,"  said  the  farmer,  sturdily.  "Ef 
't  wa'  n't,  I  xd  drop  th'  hull  idee  o'  leavin',  quick 
enough.  D'  y'  s'pose  I  enj'y  all  this  talk,  an'  th' 
scandal,  an'  all !  Think  what  it  all  means  t'  me 
an'—" 

"  An'  to  all  of  us,"  finished  his  wife,  bitterly. 

Mr.  Bradbury  winced. 

"Yes,  to  all  of  us;  I  can't  deny  it.  But, 
Martha,  it  'd  mean  worse  t'  you  'n'  th'  others  ef 
I  was  willin'  t'  stay  on,  b'lievin'  as  I  've  come 
to." 

"  That 's  perfectly  true,  Mr.  Bradbury,"  heart 
ily  put  in  Miss  Jewett,  again. 

"Th'  question  is,"  said  Mrs,  Bradbury,  re- 
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sentfully,  "ought  y'  t'  change  y'r  b'liefs  thet 
way  ? " 

"  I  don't  judge  that  's  a  matter  of  will,  Mrs. 
Bradbury,"  observed  Miss  Jewett.  "  I  take  it, 
the  question  is  more,  why  did  he  change  ? " 

"  That  's  it,"  assented  the  minister,  earnestly. 
"  Has  he  cause  to  change  ?  Is  n't  it  all  perhaps 
a  terrible  mistake!  Mr.  Bradbury,  you  must 
not  do  this  thing  recklessly.  Consider  the 
awful  consequences  involved.  Suppose  you 
are  wrong,  after  all.  Let  us  try  and  see  if  we  all 
can't  help  you  reason  out  other  conclusions." 

"  Mr.  Marshall,"  said  the  deacon,  "  counselin' 
with  others  'bout  these  things  w'd  do  f'r  some 
natures,— f'r  most  natures,  p'r'aps.  It  used  t' 
do  f'r  mine,  even.  There  were  lots  o'  things 
I  've  stumbled  over,  all  my  life,  but  I  took  it 
thet  ministers  'n'  th'  wise  men  of  old  knew 
more  'bout  it  'n  I  did,  an'  so  I  accepted  'em.  I 
did  it  honestly,  too.  But  somehow  th'  thing 
thet 's — thet 's  happened  t'me  lately— has  upset 
th'  hull  matter.  I  don't  say  's  it  would  f'r  an 
other  person.  I  don't  say  't  my  wife  here  d' 
ought  t'  feel  th'  same  's  I  do.  But  f'r  myself, 
—well,  it 's  jest  th'  one  thing  thet  seems  t'  open 
th'  door  t'  every  other  thing.  I  can't  feel  thet 
it  c'd  happen  in  a  just  world  with  a  just  Provi 
dence  rulin'  over  it.  I  know  it  could  n't  hap 
pen,"  he  declaimed  vehemently.  "You  '11  say 
I  'd  ought  t'  've  seen  it  b'fore,  in  other  people's 
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cases,  ef  I  was  goin'  t'  see  it  at  all.  All  I  c'n 
say  is,  I  did  n't;  but  it  's  come  home  t7  me 
now." 

"The  question  is,"  observed  Miss  Jewett. 
who  had  closely  followed  him,  "how  sure  you 
are  that  you  know  what  is  just  and  what  is 
not." 

"  Who  are  we,  to  judge  Omniscience  1 "  added 
Mr.  Marshall. 

"  I  know  all  thet.  But  just  is  just.  Y'  c'n 
tell  it  'n'  feel  it  'n'  know  it  in  a  flash,  jest  as  y' 
c'n  tell  cold  fr'm  hot  an'  white  fr'm  black.  I 
ain't  settin'  up  t'  jedge  others'  deserts, — under 
stand  thet,— n'r  t'  make  out  thet  my  own  bad 
deserts  are  small.  But  they  ain't  so  very  great." 

"  Dare  you  say  that,  Mr.  Bradbury  ? "  ques 
tioned  the  clergyman. 

"Yes,  I  dare.  Why  should  n't  I?  Don't 
talk  t'  me!— a  man  knows  pretty  near,  after 
all 's  said  'n'  done,  about  how  much  he  ought 
t'  be  punished  an'  about  how  much  he  ought 
t'  be  praised." 

Mr.  Marshall  again  felt  the  difficulty  of  re 
plying.  He  could  not  contend  for  Mr.  Brad 
bury's  greater  unworthiness,  nor  did  he  wish 
to.  On  the  other  hand,  remembering  the 
deacon's  words  in  his  study,  and  knowing  the 
bitter  circumstances  of  his  grief,  the  minister 
could  not  seek  to  minimize  his  affliction.  It 
was  Miss  Jewett  who  spoke. 
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"Mr.  Bradbury,"  said  she,  "thousands  of 
martyrs  have  suffered  worse  than  you,  and 
they  were  not  worse  men,  either.  They  did  n't 
lose  their  faith  on  that  account.  Millions  of 
people,  ever  since  Christianity  began,  have 
suffered,  in  one  way  or  another,  and  often  out 
siders  might  have  said  it  was  beyond  their 
deserts.  People  to-day  are  suffering,  all  over 
this  land,  and  they  're  not  all  of  them  wicked, 
surely.  Yet  they  know  there 's  a  reason,  if  they 
could  only  find  it,  and  that  it  '11  come  to  good 
in  the  end,  and  they  go  on  believing." 

"Thet  's  well  f'r  them  thet  they  can,"  re 
turned  the  farmer.  "  I  only  wish  I  c'd  think  th' 
same."  He  spoke  almost  wistfully.  "'T  ain't 
thet  I  want  t'  b'lieve  th'  contrary,"  he  cried.  "  I 
say  I  can't  help  it.  Y'  can't  make  y'rself  b'lieve 
or  disb'lieve.  I  wish  y'  could !  But  I  've  got 
t'  be  honest  with  myself.  Thet 's  th'  fust  thing. 
I  'm  sartin  sure  o'  thet." 

"  The  old,  old  problem,"  mused  the  minister, 
— "  the  origin  of  evil.  How  many  tender  souls 
it  has  tried  before  this !  " 

"Yes;  but  it  don't  seem  t'  budge  'em,  as 
a  general  thing,"  said  Mr.  Bradbury.  "I 
would  n't  've  said  it  'd  budge  me  this  way." 

"Just  what  portion  of  faith  do  you  feel 
you  have  lost,  Mr.  Bradbury?"  inquired  Miss 
Jewett.  "  The  best  way  to  get  at  this  is  to  see 
first  where  we  stand." 
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"That  's  it,"  nodded  the  minister,  approv 
ingly.  "  Mr.  Bradbury  was  disinclined  to  talk 
of  it  at  length  with  me,  the  other  day,  and  yet 
it  seems  to  me  the  only  right  way." 

Mrs.  Bradbury  was  taking  no  part  in  the  dis 
cussion;  but  from  her  absorbed  attitude,  and 
her  intent  glances  falling  upon  the  successive 
speakers,  it  was  clear  that  she  followed  it 
closely  and  with  an  imperious  anxiety. 

"Well,"  said  the  deacon,  slowly,  "it  don't 
take  t'  words  alt'gether.  Y'  c'n  feel  a  thing,  an' 
not  allers  be  able  t'  put  it.  What  I  come 
round  to  is  this :  ef  there  's  a  just  Providence 
watchin'  over  each  of  us,  as  we  've  been  taught 
t'  Mieve,— a  reelly  just  Providence,  mind  ye,  an' 
it  'd  hev  t'  be  just,  or  it  'd  be  no  Providence  at  all, 
—why,  my  wife  'n'  I  'n'  my  daughters  hev  none 
of  us  been  so  monstrous  wicked  as  t'  deserve- 
well,  what 's  come  to  us.  I  c'n  tell  better  'bout 
thet  than  you  kin,  b'cause  I  know  better  what 's 
come  to  us,  p'r'aps,  an'  what  it  all  means  t'  me 
'n'  mine.  We  've  sinned,  all  of  us,  an'  often,— I 
don't  deny  thet,— but  not  t'  measure  with  a 
thing  like  this.  I  know  /—an'  no  one  c'n  tell 
me  anythin'  t'  make  it  different." 

"  And  therefore  1 " 

"Therefore,— f'r  me,  at  least,— there  's  no 
Providence,  just  or  otherwise,  an'  nothin'  left 
t'  pray  to.  I  don't  see  but  th'  world 's  jest  goin' 
along  of  itself.  An'  th'  more  I  think  of  it,  th' 
more  I  'm  sure  of  it." 
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Mrs.  Bradbury  began  to  cry  quietly.  Miss 
Jewett  looked  very  thoughtful. 

"Mr.  Bradbury,  have  you  been  reading  any 
new  books  lately ! "  inquired  the  pastor. 

"Not  one,"  said  the  other,  promptly.  "I 
s'pose  y'  mean  infidel  books,  an'  writings  ag'inst 
religion.  I  never  've  read  one,  thet  I  remem 
ber.  They  allers  seemed  p'ison,  somehow." 

"  Views  don't  always  have  to  be  got  through 
books,"  remarked  Miss  Jewett,  sagely. 

"No,"  the  minister  said;  "but  books  often 
serve  to  start  false  or  dangerous  views." 

"  I  hev  n't  been  readin' ;  I  've  been  thinkin'— 
an'  f  eelin' ;  thet 's  all,"  said  the  deacon. 

"But,  Mr.  Bradbury,"  said  Miss  Jewett, 
"surely,  just  because  you  've  been  tried  more 
than  you  think  is  right,  it  does  n't  follow  that 
all  Christianity  and  all  Christendom  's  wrong ; 
that  religion  is  a  mistake ;  that  there 's  nothing 
in  all  we  've  been  taught  to  love  and  aspire  to ; 
that  the  Creator  is  indifferent—" 

"  Or  unjust,"  finished  the  minister. 

"  Ah,  I  don't  say  thet,"  corrected  Mr.  Brad 
bury,  quickly.  "  Who  w'd  I  be,  t'  criticize  th' 
Creator  ?  All  I  say  is,  there  don't  appear  t'  be 
any.  Why,  seems  t'  me  it  'd  be  criticizin'  th' 
Creator  worse  'n  blasphemy  ef  I  kep'  on  b'lievin' 
there  was  one." 

"  But  you  're  judging  from  your  own  stan 
dards,"  urged  Miss  Jewett. 

"  They  're  th'  only  ones  I  've  got  t'  jedge  by." 
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"  I  've  had  great  trouble,  too,  Mr.  Bradbury. 
But  my  standards  have  n't  altered  in  the  least." 

"  I  >m  glad  fur  ye,  Miss  Jewett,"  responded 
the  farmer,  heartily. 

"There  's  another  point  that  perhaps  you 
have  n't  considered,  Mr.  Bradbury,"  said  the 
pastor.  "You  speak  of  these  occurrences  as 
punishments,  and  you  think  them  unduly 
severe.  Are  you  sure  they  are  punishments? 
May  they  not  be  tests  or  trials !  May  they  not 
be  intended  to  make  you  and  yours  better,— to 
bring  you  to  even  a  higher  level  of  character ! 
You  know,  the  winter  snows  prepare  the  way 
for  the  spring  vegetation." 

"They  say  th'  vegetation  's  full  as  good  in 
th'  tropics,"  rejoined  the  other.  "I  'm  not 
jesting"  he  added  quickly.  "It 's  all  too  seri 
ous  f'r  thet.  But  ef  this  trial  was  intended  t' 
make  me  better,  't  was  mighty  poorly  calculated 
f  r  th'  purpose.  An'  Omniscience,  ef  there  was 
any,  w'd  've  known  it !  It  'd  do  some  people 
good,  like  enough ;  but  I  bein'  as  I  am,  it  could 
n't  've  been  worse  contrived.  No ;  I  'd  ruther 
not  b'lieve  thet.  It  don't  help  things  a  mite." 

"  It 's  bold  to  pronounce  on  its  being  ill-con 
trived,  offhand  like  that,"  commented  Miss 
Jewett.  "The  years  may  show  differently." 

The  deacon  made  no  reply. 

Mrs.  Bradbury  had  ceased  her  quiet  weeping 
and  had  regained  outward  control. 
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"Mr.  Marshall,"  she  said,  "I  don't  think 
there  's  anythin'  gained  by  talkin'  t'  my  hus 
band  any  more  'bout  it.  I  know  th'  Bradbury 
way ;  an'  when  he 's  made  his  mind  up,  y'  might 
as  well  try  t'  move  a  mount'n." 

"With  faith  we  can  even  move  mountains," 
the  pastor  reminded  her. 

"  Not  this  mount'n.  There  's  nothin'  '11  move 
Mr.  Bradbury  when  he  's  once  set." 

"  Well,  as  I  said,  provided  he  is  really— that 
is,  conscientiously— set,  I  don't  think  we  ought 
to  move  him,"  interposed  Miss  Jewett,  again. 
"  Every  one  must  be  his  or  her  own  judge  in 
these  things.  It  's  our  duty  to  try  and  make 
him  think  as  we  do ;  but  if  we  can't,—" 

"  I  ain't  tryin'  t'  make  you  think  as  /  do,  y' 
must  r'member,"  put  in  the  deacon. 

"  I  know  it.  And  the  one  trying  may  be  as 
futile  as  the  other  would  be.  If  that  really  is 
your  final  decision,  Mr.  Bradbury,—" 

"  It  is,"  he  said. 

"  Then  I  think,  as  I  said,  that  it  's  one  of  the 
boldest,  grandest,  sorrowfullest  things  that  's 
ever  been  done  in  this  town !  And  you  sha'n't 
lose  one  particle  of  my  respect  on  account  of  it, 
Nathan  Bradbury." 

Miss  Jewett's  splendid  adherence  fired  the 
others.  For  the  moment,  at  least,  they  seemed 
to  see  into  Nathan's  fearless,  stainless  soul,  and 
discern  its  stern  and  rugged  truth.  The  minis- 
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ter  rose,  and  coming  over  to  the  deacon's  chair, 
put  out  his  hand.  "Mr.  Bradbury,"  he  said, 
"Miss  Jewett  is  right,  of  course,  and  I  honor 
you  as  she  does.  Only  it  is  hard  indeed  to  let 
you  go  forth  from  among  us  and  from  every 
thing  that  you  have  believed  and  trusted  so 
long." 

Mrs.  Bradbury  was  sobbing  again,  but  she, 
too,  rose  and  came  over  to  her  husband. 

"7 '11  try  not  t'  be  one  t'  jedge  ye,  either, 
pa,"  she  said  brokenly.  "We  're  husband  'n' 
wife,  an'  allers  will  be;  an'  your  actin'  ac- 
cordin'  t'  y'r  convictions  ain't  goin'  t'  take  us 
apart.  'T  is  n't  bein'  pr'fessors  or  not  thet 
ought  t'  govern ;  it 's  bein'  true  an'  actin'  true, 
—an'  thet  I  know  you  're  doin'." 

"  I  am  indeed,  Martha,"  asseverated  the  dea 
con,  with  solemnity. 

"Only,"— Mrs.  Bradbury's  voice  faltered 
anew,—"  ef  't  was  n't  thinkin'  ill  o'  Charlie  thet 
caused  it." 

Her  husband's  face  grew  dark  again.  "  Don't 
speak  o'  thet,"  he  said. 

"  She  has  a  right  to  speak  of  it,"  warmly  de 
clared  Miss  Jewett. 

"  No,"  returned  he,  firmly ;  "  not  b'fore  others. 
An',  anyway,  f'r  myself,  I  settled  thet  matter 
before  I  did  this  other  one ;  an'  it 's  settled." 

"  Well,  Nathan  Bradbury,"  said  Miss  Jewett, 
rising,  "  if  you  want  to  know  just  what  I  think 
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all  around,  I  '11  tell  you.  I  think  you  're  al 
mighty  prejudiced  and  unfatheiiy  to  believe  as 
you  do  of  your  son.  It  does  n't  matter  what 
he  can  have  said  or  done  or  seemed  to  do. 
You  believe  bad  of  him  when  I  don't,  and  when 
there  are  others  that  don't ;  and  you  ought  to 
be  the  last  to ;  and  even  then,  you  ought  n't  to  ! 
That 's  in  the  first  place.  And  I  can't  forgive 
you  for  that.  But  and  if  you  do  believe  things 
of  Charlie,  with  all  that  follows,  and  if  it  forces 
you  to  believe  as  you  do  toward  heaven  and 
earth,  then  I  say  once  more,  you  're  doing  the 
only  right  thing  in  following  out  your  con 
science,  and  it 's  a  conscience  that 's  worthy  of 
all  honor  for  leading  you.  And  that  's  in  the 
second  place." 

"Mr.  Bradbury,"  said  the  pastor,  "at  your 
command,  I  will  call  a  meeting  of  the  Standing 
Committee  for  to-morrow  at  three,  which  it 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  attend.  Then  I 
will  draw  up  a  form  of  dismissal,  and  on  Sunday, 
with  the  assent  of  the  congregation,  I  will  pub 
licly  release  you  from  the  deaconship  and  from 
our  church-membership.  Is  that  your  desire  1 " 

There  was  no  hesitation  in  the  reply. 

"Thet  's  what  I  want,  Mr.  Marshall,"  said 
Mr.  Bradbury. 

"Very  well.  The  dismissal  will  be  immedi 
ately  after  the  sermon." 

As  the  minister  rose  to  take  his  sorrowful 
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leave,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradbury  rose  too,  and 
each  shook  him  by  the  hand. 

"We  're  friends  yit!"  demanded  the  deacon. 

"  Always  !  "  uttered  Mr.  Marshall,  fervently, 
and  he  hurried  away  into  the  concealing  dark 
ness  outside. 

Miss  Jewett  soon  after  departed  also.  The 
deacon  went  up-stairs ;  and  his  wife,  after  sum 
moning  in  the  girls,  with  Enos  and  Cheever, 
and  setting  out  on  the  table  a  liberal  dish  of 
cut-up  peaches  and  a  plate  of  ginger-cookies, 
followed  Mr.  Bradbury  to  their  room.  Ear 
nestly  there  they  talked  together,  and  heart  to 
heart,  as  comes  sometimes  to  man  and  wife 
little  used  to  inner  confidences. 


THE    GOING    FOKTH 


THE  Felton  Congregational  Church  had 
never  had  its  capacity  more  severely 
tested  than  on  the  following  Sunday  morning, 
—a  brilliant  September  day.  The  Methodist 
Church  on  the  opposite  corner  and  the  two 
other  smaller  churches  in  town  found  their 
audiences  seriously  depleted;  for  rumor  flies 
fast,  and  nearly  every  prominent  church-goer 
and  numerous  non-church-goers  knew  that 
something  was  to  happen  that  day  in  Mr.  Mar 
shall's  congregation  which  had  never  happened 
there  before.  Long  ere  the  hour  of  half-past 
ten  the  pews  began  to  fill ;  and  when  the  coun 
try-side  contingent,  driving  leisurely  in,  in 
their  chaises  and  buckboards  and  carryalls, 
commenced  to  arrive  with  the  ringing  of  the 
bell,  and  had  sheltered  their  horses  and  con 
veyances  beneath  the  long,  low,  open  shed  be 
hind  the  church,  many  of  them  found,  to  their 
great  surprise,  that  their  wonted  seats  had 
been  already  taken.  Questionings  in  the  lobby, 
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after  the  glance  inside,  quickly  informed  them 
of  the  reason,  and  they,  in  turn,  hastened  to 
secure  whatever  vacant  seats  were  still  avail 
able  at  the  rear. 

Mr.  Leavitt  and  Lawyer  Clark,  who  always 
stationed  themselves  in  the  lobby  to  greet 
people  as  they  came  in,  (aided  heretofore  by 
Mr.  Bradbury,)  found  their  hands  more  than 
full  to-day.  Their  families  had  already  gone 
in.  The  Reeds,  parents  and  son,  were  early 
on  hand;  so  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dare,  and  the 
Pettingills,  and  old  Mrs.  Henderson.  Mr.  Pick 
ering  marched  up  to  his  front  pew  and  took  his 
usual  outer  corner,  but  he  was  not  accompanied 
by  Mattie.  Miss  Jewett  came  in  somewhat 
later,  and  finding  her  own  pew  occupied,  quietly 
took  a  seat  nearer  the  door.  One  pew  remained 
vacant  as  if  by  universal  consent;  and  there 
was  an  audible  flutter  of  sensation  and  expec 
tancy  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradbury  and  their 
daughters  came  in  before  the  bell  had  ceased 
sounding,  and  filed  into  it.  Mrs.  Bradbury 
wore  a  gray  veil,  which  hid  her  face  from  ob 
servation  ;  but  the  deacon  had  no  such  refuge, 
and  the  eyes  of  all  covertly  but  eagerly  sought 
his  face.  It  was  entirely  impassive,  however ; 
except  that  the  lips  seemed  rather  more  firmly 
closed  than  ordinarily.  He  took  his  accus 
tomed  place  next  the  aisle,  and  stretching  his 
large,  black-garbed  arm  along  the  back  of  the 
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pew,  composedly  awaited  the  opening  of  ser 
vice. 

Mr.  Marshall,  plainly  nervous,  yet  resolute, 
entered  from  the  side  door  and  ascended  the 
pulpit.  The  bell  outside  ceased,  and  a  sudden 
silence  fell  upon  the  audience.  The  gentle 
rustle  of  silk  and  poplin  and  the  oscillation  of 
fans  gave  way  for  a  minute  to  the  hush  of 
attention. 

The  minister  arose,  and,  after  offering  a  brief 
prayer,  gave  out  a  hymn.  As  the  organ  notes 
from  the  loft  behind  broke  the  silence  with  the 
opening  chords,  they  seemed  to  break  also,  for 
the  time,  the  spell  upon  the  congregation ;  and 
the  nutter  of  fans,  and  the  rustling  of  skirts,  and 
the  intermittent  coughing,  and  other  character 
istic  sounds  of  congregations  the  world  over, 
burst  out  again  as  with  relief,  and  continued 
comfortably  during  the  succeeding  sermon. 

The  pastor,  with  rare  and  exceeding  wisdom, 
and  greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  most  of 
his  hearers,  preached  a  discourse  on  the  mis 
sionary  journeys  of  Paul,  scrupulously  void  of 
all  reference  to  or  bearing  upon  the  event  ab 
sorbing  the  thoughts  of  all.  He  explained  at 
length  Paul's  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  as  distin 
guished  from  Peter's  to  the  Jews;  dwelt  upon 
the  apostle's  independence  of  trammels,  his  ex 
altation  of  the  spirit  over  the  letter  of  the  law, 
as  insisted  upon  so  copiously  and  eloquently  in 
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the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  and  then  described 
Paul's  ultimate  labors  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece 
and  Rome,  portraying  the  vast  importance  to 
Christianity  of  these  church-founding  and  dis 
ciple-encouraging  journeys.  Only  once,— when, 
toward  the  end  of  his  discourse,  he  alluded  to 
Paul's  "thorn  in  the  flesh"  and  his  manifold 
trials,  and  quoted  expressively  the  text,  "  Now 
no  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be 
joyous,  but  grievous :  nevertheless,  afterward  it 
yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness 
unto  them  which  are  exercised  thereby," — was 
there  a  slight  movement  among  his  listeners, 
as  though  each  were  alive  to  the  significance  of 
the  words,  and  hastened  to  give  them  another 
and  more  present  bearing. 

The  sermon  was  ended,  and  the  clergyman 
closed  the  Bible.  The  hush  fell  again. 

Mr.  Marshall  paused,  slowly  regarding  the 
faces  before  him.  His  tall,  thin,  rather  un 
gainly  figure  appeared  to  gather  new  dignity 
and  strength  while  he  stood  there;  and  the 
sandy  complexion  and  reddish  side-whiskers 
could  not  detract  from  the  earnestness  of  the 
troubled  face.  Yet  his  voice,  when  he  spoke, 
was  far  less  firm  than  during  the  sermon. 

"My  dear  brethren  and  sisters,"  he  said,  "I 
am  called  upon  to-day  to  perform,  with  your 
concurrence,  a  sad  service, — a  service  almost  as 
sad  as  the  rites  over  the  body  of  some  one  who 
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has  gone  from  us.  Indeed,  I  feel  that  it  is  not 
unlike  that;  for  surely  it  is  almost  as  sore  a 
bereavement  for  this  church  to  lose  the  fellow 
ship  and  spiritual  presence  of  one  of  its  most 
valued  members  as  to  lose  his  actual  bodily 
existence. 

"  During  the  ten  years  that  I  have  ministered 
to  you,  it  has  been  my  happiness  to  receive  a 
goodly  number  into  the  membership  of  this 
congregation.  A  few  have  come  through 
letters  from  churches  in  neighboring  or  distant 
regions.  The  greater  number,  most  of  them 
comparatively  young  in  years,  have  joined  us 
by  profession  of  faith.  During  that  time,  on 
the  other  hand,  our  members  have  been  drawn 
upon  by  death,  and  there  are  probably  few 
families  before  me  this  morning  who  have  not, 
within  the  decade,  been  called  on  to  mourn  for 
some  dearly  loved  member,  or  at  least  for  a  near 
and  dear  friend.  A  very  few  persons  have  also 
left  us  by  reason  of  removal  to  another  place  of 
residence.  This  is  but  a  transfer  of  member 
ship.  And,  indeed,  if  I  may  thus  speak,  so 
also  is  the  other  cause  of  our  losses,— death 
itself ;  a  transfer,  merely,  of  membership  to  that 
higher  congregation  of  the  righteous  with 
which  we  on  earth  are  so  sacredly  affiliated. 

"  But  never  during  the  course  of  my  ministry, 
either  here  or  in  previous  charges,  have  I  been 
called  upon  to  seal  the  actual  withdrawal,  not 
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simply  from  my  own  flock,  but  from  entire  fel 
lowship  with  the  Christian  Church,  of  any 
member  of  the  congregations  under  my  care. 
Nor  do  I  know  of  a  brother  pastor  to  whom 
such  a  grievous  experience  has  come.  The  ad 
herents  which  religion  gains  from  the  ranks  of 
the  outer  world  may  often  seem  comparatively 
few  in  number,  and  their  zeal  at  times  little 
steadfast;  but  they  are  lasting  recruits,  and, 
whether  nominally  or  really  at  one  with  us, 
their  names  are  rarely  or  never  stricken  from 
our  rolls.  There  are  public  secessions,  all  over 
the  globe,  from  the  world's  army  to  the  church's ; 
there  are  none  from  the  church  to  the  world. 

"  And  it  is  well  that  the  latter  act  should  not 
be  one  commonly  performed.  For  few  are  free 
from  the  peril  of  doubt,  or  of  backsliding  in  one 
of  its  million  forms ;  and  were  all  others  to  with 
draw,  there  must  needs  be  almost  none  re 
maining.  But  I  venture  to  say  that  of  all  the 
Christian  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in 
this  land,  there  are  not  Abraham's  fateful  ten 
who  are  deliberately  and  of  settled  purpose  at 
odds  with  their  profession ;  knowing  themselves 
wholly  hostile  or  unbelieving  or  wickedly  at 
enmity;  for  the  sake  of  whom,  reversing  the 
case  of  the  ten  whose  presence  would  have 
saved  Sodom,  the  entire  body  of  believers 
might  be  subject  to  wrath.  There  are  few 
professing  church-members,  I  believe,  who  con- 
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sciously  and  fatally  doubt ;  who  have  weighed 
and  measured  their  distrust  and  find  that  it 
overbears  their  faith.  Many  doubt ;  nay,  all  of 
us  are  harassed  at  times  with  dread  question 
ings  and  weakenings ;  but  new  strength  is  given 
to  us  again,  and  we  but  go  on  the  more  bravely 
and  gladly. 

"  Nevertheless,  the  right  to  withdrawal  on  the 
part  of  any  of  our  number  cannot  be  ques 
tioned.  More  than  this,  it  cannot  be  judged 
nor  criticized.  Just  as  we  would  not  compel 
outsiders  to  come  in,  so  we  would  not  compel 
insiders  to  stay  in.  I  know  not  if  in  this  I  am 
in  accord  with  the  views  of  my  brother  clergy ; 
yet  I  hold  this  strongly.  In  the  matter  of 
judging  or  condemning  such  an  act  of  with 
drawal,  you  must  consider  that  a  person  so 
retiring  merely  takes  his  old  place,  or  a  place 
alongside  many  worthy  friends,  in  the  lines  of 
the  world's  outsiders.  There  are  faces  before 
me  to  day,— many  of  them,— known  to  us  all, 
respected  of  us  all,  belonging  to  men  and 
women  in  this  community  who  have  never 
joined  the  church.  There  are  the  faces  every 
Sunday  in  these  pews  of  those  who  punctili 
ously  attend  service  and  aid  in  its  support,  and 
yet  who  are  not  nominally  or  professedly  of  us. 
There  are  other  faces  in  this  town  of  Felton, 
not  seen  in  church,  not  moved  by  its  doctrines 
or  beliefs,  which  yet  overflow  with  love  and  pity 
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in  cases  of  distress,  which  shine  with  the  radi 
ant  spirit  of  kindliness  and  integrity  and  well 
doing  and  -being.  Do  we  hold  such  in  disrespect  ? 
Assuredly  not.  Do  we  harshly  censure?  Not 
rightfully.  We  may  deplore  their  absence  from 
the  bond  of  visible  religion ;  we  may  strive  with 
them  earnestly,  to  instil  into  their  souls  this 
one  additional  saving  grace,  without  which  all 
other  virtues  seem  as  naught :  but,  for  the  rest, 
we  must  be  without  condemnation,  and,  indeed, 
it  may  be,  with  the  more  love  and  pity,  for  those 
who  thus  miss  so  much  of  supreme  comfort  and 
inspiration  for  good. 

"  It  is  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  we  are 
to  regard  any  one  among  us  who,  seeking  to 
withdraw  from  our  enrolled  fellowship,  seeks 
in  this  simply  to  revert  to  the  position  of 
those  who  have  never  so  enrolled  themselves. 
When,  in  the  case  of  such  a  one,  his  daily  life 
and  character,  known  to  us  all,  are  spotless  and 
crystal-pure  to  all  eyes,  and  there  can  be  no 
stain  of  self-seeking  or  hostile  disposition,  then 
we  can  but  wish  such  a  man  a  heartfelt  God 
speed,  and  learn  to  admire  the  more  the  inex 
orable  dominion  of  conscience  and  honor  which 
orders  his  act. 

"  Such  a  withdrawal  is  about  to  take  place 
from  among  our  number.  Deacon  Nathan 
Bradbury,  will  you  please  to  rise  1 " 

The  deacon  rose. 
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"  My  brother,"  said  the  clergyman,  his  voice 
faltering  again,  "  I  have  this  week  heard  from 
your  lips  your  express  declaration  that  you 
could  no  longer  remain  a  member  of  this  church 
and  congregation.  After  the  most  earnest  dis 
cussion,  I  have  found  your  decision  to  be  un 
changed,— that  it  was,  and  still  remains,  your 
deliberate  resolve.  Does  it  so  still  remain ! " 

Mr.  Bradbury  bowed. 

"  Do  you  desire  to  be  released  from  the  vows 
and  duties  of  the  deaconship  of  this  church,  as 
assumed  by  you  with  equal  deliberation  and 
publicity  at  the  time  of  taking  them?" 

"  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Bradbury. 

"  Do  you  further  desire  to  be  released,  as  well, 
from  the  vows  and  obligations  of  membership 
in  this  church,  as  assumed  for  you  by  your  pa 
rents  through  the  rite  of  infant  baptism,  and 
as  afterward  ratified  and  adopted  through  your 
own  voluntary  and  public  profession  of  faith  1 " 

"  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Bradbury. 

The  handkerchief  tightly  clasped  in  Mrs. 
Bradbury's  hand  was  convulsively  pushed  up 
under  her  veil,  and  a  sob  was  heard.  The 
rest  of  the  audience  sat  in  silent,  spellbound 
interest. ' 

The  minister  looked  soberly,  sorrowfully, 
over  the  familiar  and  unfamiliar  faces  before 
him.  He  paused  for  a  moment  in  a  kind  of 
solemn  hesitancy  and  dread. 
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"Does  this  congregation,"  he  asked,  "give 
assent  to  the  withdrawal  of  our  brother  from 
the  church-fellowship  ? " 

There  was  no  negative  sound  nor  movement. 

The  pastor  raised  his  right  hand.  Mr.  Brad 
bury  half -unconsciously  bent  his  head,  as  if  to 
receive  a  benediction. 

"Forasmuch,"  said  Mr.  Marshall,  "as  you, 
Nathan  Bradbury,  have  thus  publicly  declared 
your  intention  to  separate  yourself  from  all  the 
ties  of  this  church,  I  do  hereby  pronounce  them 
dissolved.  By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 
in  me  as  minister  over  this  congregation,  I  free 
you,  from  henceforth,  from  the  office  of  deacon, 
and  from  all  the  obligations  connected  there 
with.  I  free  you  likewise  from  all  the  ties  of 
our  church-membership ;  from  the  bond  of  all 
vows,  promises  and  professions  made  by  your 
sponsors  or  yourself ;  from  the  obligation  of  all 
duties  and  the  inestimable  advantage  of  all 
rights  directly  or  incidentally  connected  there 
with  ;  and  from  the  operation  of  all  threats  and 
all  promises  made  exclusively  for  those  who 
are  confessed  members  of  the  church  on  earth." 

Mr.  Marshall  lowered  his  hand,  while,  with 
uplifted  face,  he  added  the  ascription. 

And  Mr.  Bradbury  sat  down. 

As  the  pastor  read  out  the  closing  hymn,  the 
intense  stillness  which  had  marked  this  strange 
and  striking  ceremony  gave  place  once  more  to 
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the  subdued  but  animated  hum  of  movement ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  as  the  congregation 
rose  to  sing,  the  thoughts  of  very  few  were  in 
tent  upon  the  words  or  music  in  which  their 
voices  were  joining. 

As  the  audience  moved  out  into  the  aisles, 
Miss  Jewett  made  her  way  quickly  toward  the 
front,  and,  reaching  the  Bradbury  pew,  grasped 
Mr.  Bradbury  warmly  by  the  hand.  She  was 
but  a  little  in  advance  of  the  pastor,  who,  hur 
rying  down  from  the  pulpit,  also  was  quick  to 
reach  his  ex-deacon's  side  and  give  him  a  firm 
hand-clasp.  At  this  there  was  a  general  move 
ment  in  Mr.  Bradbury's  direction.  Mr.  Mar 
shall's  words  had  moved  all,  and  had  stayed 
many  an  uprising  thought  of  censure  and  un- 
heedful  condemnation ;  and  now,  as  pastor  and 
loyal  churchwoman  thus  hastened  to  make 
manifest  their  good  feeling  and  unchanged  re 
spect  toward  the  one  who  had  left  their  com 
munion,  nearly  all  caught  the  spirit  and  pressed 
up  to  tender  their  friendly  greetings.  Nor 
were  the  other  members  of  the  family  over 
looked  in  these  demonstrations  of  affection. 
Hard  as  it  was  for  Mrs.  Bradbury  to  bear  up 
and  retain  her  self-control  in  the  face  of  this 
public  manifestation,  yet  she  could  not  but  be 
profoundly  touched  and  proud  at  the  evidence 
of  the  hearty  esteem  in  which  her  husband  was 
held.  As  for  Mr.  Bradbury  himself,  he  said 
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and  showed  very  little ;  but  those  who  received 
his  quiet  "  Thank  ye,  neighbor,"  or  "  I  '11  not 
f'rgit  y'r  words,  Mr.  Leavitt,  n'r  yours,  Mr. 
Clark,"  or  "  I  did  n't  know 't  ye  'd  feel  so  kindly, 
all  o'  ye,"  could  see  that  he  too  was  deeply 
moved  and  was  struggling  hard  to  repress  his 
feelings. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  notable  reception  that  took 
place  there  in  the  church  aisle,  and  in  the  lobby 
without  as  the  Bradbury s  made  their  difficult 
way  outside.  It  was  not  a  reception  to  apostasy 
or  atheism,  nor  even  a  recognition  of  the 
deacon's  attitude.  At  best,  it  was  an  acknow 
ledgment  of  his  right  to  his  stand,  not  of  its 
rightfulness.  But  it  was  a  tribute  to  the  man 
himself,  and  to  the  firm  confidence  felt  in  him 
now  as  ever  by  those  who  knew  him  so  well. 
Even  this  demonstration  would  ordinarily 
have  been  reluctant  of  manifestation  under 
such  circumstances;  for  the  New  England 
conscience  is  circumspect,  and  its  demands, 
though  simple,  are  severe,  both  as  to  self  and  as 
to  others ;  and  it  would  be  slow  to  condone  an 
open  recession  like  Mr.  Bradbury's,  however 
manly  or  outspoken.  But  the  minister's  wise, 
judicious  words,  and  the  prompt  example  set 
by  Miss  Jewett  and  himself,  happily  turned,  for 
the  time,  any  adverse  tide  of  reproach,  and  now 
friends  and  neighbors  vied  with  one  another  in 
proving  their  friendship  and  evincing  their 
neighborliness. 
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Nevertheless  there  was  an  undercurrent  of 
reservation  through  all  the  greetings.  Mr. 
Bradbury's  hand  was  not  being  grasped  in 
praise,  but  despite  dispraise.  This  was  not 
acclaim  rendered  to  a  popular  hero,  but  sym 
pathy  shown  to  a  self-accused  criminal.  The 
goodness  of  the  man  could  not  better  the  act. 
Henceforth  he  would  be  a  man  apart;  a  man 
liked,  a  man  commercially  trusted,  as  always, 
yet  a  man  looked  at  askance ;  never  one  to  be 
made  an  intimate  of,  in  the  old,  frank  village 
way.  If  the  popular  opinion  could  have  been 
classically  formulated,  it  would  have  run  much 
as  did  the  awed  and  distant  verdict  passed 
upon  Dante  by  his  uncomprehending  contem 
poraries  :  "  There  goes  the  man  who  has  been 
in  hell."  For,  truly,  to  these  people,  or  many  of 
them,  withdrawal  from  the  privileges  of  faith 
involved  withdrawal  from  the  privileges  of  sal 
vation.  To  them,  dimly  and  confusedly  seeing, 
Mr.  Bradbury  had  quite  deliberately  sold  him 
self  to  the  devil.  The  reasons  for  his  act  could 
not  reach  them.  Its  bravery  could,  and  did,  in 
part;  also,  perhaps,  its  sincerity:  but  these 
could  not  obliterate  its  fearful  significance. 

More  than  one  among  the  congregation  did 
not  approach  Mr.  Bradbury  at  all.  Some, 
who  liked  him  none  the  less,  could  not  bring 
themselves  even  to  seem  thus  to  condone  his 
act.  Others,  a  few  only,  felt  or  professed  open 
condemnation  of  the  man  himself,  declaring 
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that  religious  negation  could  only  mean  a  ne 
gation  of  all  virtue.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  held 
themselves  conspicuously  aloof.  Mr.  Dare 
loftily  refused  to  follow  his  wife  toward  the 
Bradbury  center  of  attraction,  and  stationed 
himself  superciliously  on  the  church  porch,  his 
hands  clasped  beneath  his  coat-tails,  and  his 
blameless  head  held  severely  high  in  the  air. 
Aged  Mrs.  Henderson  experienced  great  inde 
cision  of  mind  while  the  throng  was  surround 
ing  the  Bradbury s.  She  finally  made  her  way 
with  the  rest,  but  shook  hands  with  the  apos 
tate  hastily  and  self-apologetically,  hurriedly 
slipping  back  among  the  others. 

Mr.  Bradbury  and  his  wife  at  length  suc 
ceeded  in  escaping  from  their  friends,  whose 
warm  display  of  cordiality  probably  embar 
rassed  no  less  than  it  pleased;  and  made  their 
way  out  to  the  glaring  white-marble  sidewalk 
in  front  of  the  church.  The  two  girls  went  in 
to  Sunday-school,  which  was  held  immediately 
after  morning  service  to  accommodate  those 
who  drove  in  from  a  distance.  Most  of  the 
other  younger  church-people  went  in  likewise, 
and  not  a  few  among  the  elders,  several  of 
whom  taught,  while  others  belonged  to  the 
pastor's  Bible  class.  The  rest  melted  away  in 
different  directions;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brad 
bury,  left  rather  suddenly  alone,  took  their  sol 
itary  way  up  the  street  to  their  own  gate. 
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AFTERWARD 

months  that  passed  by  following  these 
J-  events  brought  few  outward  changes  to 
Felton  or  to  Felton  people.  Save  for  a  few 
deaths,  and  for  that  gracious  ripening  of  the 
younger  generation  which  is  so  imperceptible 
unless  viewed  across  a  span  of  time,  the  life  of 
the  town  seemed  in  most  respects  unchanged. 
One  well-known  family  had  removed  to  Ken 
tucky.  Mrs.  Henderson  had  died.  So,  too,  had 
Mr.  Dare,  who  expired  suddenly  of  angina 
pectoris,  and  whose  death  freed  his  wife  from  a 
long  constraint,  and  brought  out  her  affection 
ate  impulses  and  sisterly  ministrations  in  a 
way  which  much  surprised  those  who  had 
misjudged  her  shallow  but  innately  kind  and 
tender  disposition.  Reed  &  Kemble's  large 
grocery  store  had  been  burned  to  the  ground  by 
a  fierce  nocturnal  fire,  though  Mr.  Reed's  drug 
store  adjoining  was  saved  through  the  efforts 
of  the  townspeople.  The  firm  was  securely  in 
sured,  and,  with  the  proceeds,  promptly  set 
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about  putting  up  a  handsome  new  building,  of 
brick  instead  of  wood,  the  new  store  being 
much  larger  and  more  commodious  than  the 
former  one,  and  the  structure  forming  a  strik 
ing  addition  to  Felton's  main  street. 

With  the  Bradburys  matters  did  not  wholly 
prosper,  for  a  time.  The  farm  seemed  to  yield 
less  and  less.  The  small  amount  of  money  re 
maining  to  Mr.  Bradbury  after  he  had  paid  Mr. 
Leavitt  sufficed,  of  course,  for  very  little  in  the 
way  of  improvements.  It  amazed  and  dis 
heartened  the  farmer  to  note  how  quickly  it 
melted  away  under  his  hands  in  absolutely  re 
quired  replenishments  and  betterments.  -One 
or  two  needed  labor-aiding  devices,  fertilizer, 
fencing  and  repairs,  various  imperative  per 
sonal  and  household  demands  much  in  arrears 
—these  ate  into  the  precious  little  roll  of  bills 
with  alarming  rapidity,  and  the  owner  of  the 
farm  faced  a  mortgage  debt,  and  its  recurring 
and  inexorable  interest  charges,  with  but  a  tem 
porary  arrest  of  the  farm's  increasing  inade 
quacy  to  respond  to  the  demands  made  upon 
its  productiveness. 

Mr.  Bradbury  himself  was  a  somewhat  altered 
man ;  but  the  alteration  had  not  come  along  the 
lines  of  his  neighbors'  unspoken  predictions. 
During  the  time  since  his  withdrawal  from  the 
church,  his  nature  had  softened  and  broadened 
and  grown  more  tender  and  universe-embracing 
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—perhaps  in  unconscious  reparation  for  what 
he  had  cast  aside.  At  home  he  was  less  quick- 
spoken,  less  impatient  of  minor  household 
worries,  more  largely,  though  quietly,  sympa 
thetic  with  his  wife  and  daughters.  Outside 
he  was  known  gratefully  by  every  poor  family 
in  Felton,  even  surpassing,  in  an  entirely  un 
obtrusive  way,  his  wife's  ministrations  to  pov 
erty.  He  could  not  justly  expend  in  charity 
much  actual  money,  when  his  own  household 
felt  the  pinch  of  circumstances ;  but  he  gave  of 
his  strength  in  aiding  to  make  the  weather  side 
of  some  poorer  neighbor's  house  tight  against 
the  winter  wind ;  in  helping  with  his  advice  or 
his  team  some  smaller  farm-holder  in  more 
urgent  difficulties;  in  sitting  up  with  a  sick 
neighbor  whose  family  were  feeling  the  strain 
of  watching.  His  face  had  grown  more  gentle 
in  expression,  although  it  was  oftentimes  pro 
foundly  sad;  and  he  was  noticeably  kind  to 
children  and  dumb  animals,  never  angrily  quick 
to  chase  an  occasional  pair  of  school-boys  from 
his  apple-orchard,  and  always  inclining  to  favor 
his  horses.  As  an  incidental  consequence,  his 
apples  were  in  general  far  safer  than  those  of 
his  vigilant  neighbors,  and  his  horses  did  more 
and  better  work  than  many  other  farmers' 
horses;  but  this  was  a  consideration  wholly 
apart,  his  guiding  motives  in  no  way  depend 
ing  on  these  facts. 
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And  yet  he  was  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
village  Charity  Board,  nor  connected  with  any 
of  the  several  small  philanthropic  agencies  in 
the  community.  He  had  instinctively  ceased 
to  attend  their  meetings  for  a  time,  and  had  not 
been  asked  to  resume.  The  ban  was  upon  him 
in  this  as  in  all  other  matters.  He  had  no  part 
in  the  town  councils,  in  which  he  had  formerly 
been  so  prominent.  Individually,  every  one 
was  his  well-wisher  and  in  general  his  admirer ; 
collectively,  they  outlawed  him.  Not  that  this 
was  ever  manifested  in  any  overt  or  affirmative 
way ;  it  was  wholly  through  negatives :  but 
the  fact  was  none  the  less  true.  His  name  had 
been  quietly  dropped  from  this  little  organiza 
tion  and  that  board  or  society ;  few  came  in  to 
spend  a  sociable  evening  with  him,  as  had  been 
the  wont  of  so  many;  even  the  children,  over 
whom  he  seemed  more  than  ever  to  yearn, 
often  eyed  him  askance,  and  the  littler  ones 
would  frequently  run  away  across  the  street 
on  his  approach. 

Mrs.  Bradbury  was,  of  course,  not  similarly 
ostracized,  but  she  in  a  measure  placed  the  like 
ban  upon  herself.  Her  friends  made  all  efforts 
to  retain  her  in  their  circles  and  to  see  much  of 
her,  but  they  were  thwarted  by  her  own  more 
or  less  complete  withdrawal  from  most  of  the 
village  activities.  She  continued  devotedly  her 
church  attendance  and  duties,  and  the  Brad- 
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bury  pew  opened  invariably  to  her  daughters 
and  herself  at  all  religious  services.  Through 
out  she  clung  to  her  husband,  and,  with  a  rare 
self-discipline  and  tolerance,  never  suffered 
their  divergence  of  beliefs  to  effect  a  divergence 
of  views  or  sympathies  in  any  other  topic.  The 
one  topic  was  never  voiced;  in  all  else  Mrs. 
Bradbury  was  a  true  wife  and  helpmeet,  as 
ever,  and  her  husband  came  even  more  and 
more  to  lean  upon  her  love  and  care. 

One  other  topic,  indeed,  lay  also  in  lasting 
silence  between  them.  Since  the  second  month 
after  Charlie's  going  away,  his  mother  had  re 
ceived  monthly  letters  from  him,  which,  after 
reading,  she  always  handed  to  her  husband 
without  comment.  The  letters  were  brief,  and 
purposely  avoided  giving  certain  information. 
In  the  first,  written  eight  weeks  after  his  de 
parture,  Charlie  stated  that  he  was  well,  and 
had  obtained  employment  in  a  prominent  city. 
He  added  that  he  was  sending  the  letter,  under 
inclosure,  to  the  postmaster  in  Albany,  New 
York,  asking  him  to  mail  it  from  that  city,  lest 
a  postmark  should  reveal  his  whereabouts.  He 
asked  his  mother  to  direct  any  return  letters  to 
the  same  address,  to  be  re-forwarded  to  him, 
requesting  her  expressly  to  take  no  steps  to 
trace  him.  "  I  have  left  home,"  he  wrote,  "  and 
where  I  am  is  of  no  consequence.  I  will  always 
let  you  know  regularly  how  I  am,  because  I 
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know  you  care.  Please  leave  it  so."  Since 
then,  brief  messages  had  come  at  monthly  in 
tervals,  each  one  confined  almost  wholly  to  the 
announcement  of  the  receipt  of  his  mother's 
previous  missive  and  the  statement  that  he 
was  well. 

Long  even  before  the  first  year  of  the  mort 
gage  had  expired,  Mr.  Bradbury  had  foreseen 
that  he  would  soon  require  an  additional  sum 
of  money,  and  bethought  himself  of  a  possible 
means  of  raising  it  by  the  sale  of  a  certain  strip 
of  land  which  was  not  an  integral  part  of  the 
farm.  One  stiDgingly  cold  day  in  December 
of  the  winter  following  Charlie's  departure,  the 
ex-deacon  set  out  at  a  vigorous  pace  down 
the  street  toward  Reed  &  Kemble's.  His  face 
was  preoccupied  and  more  serious  even  than 
usual.  It  lightened,  and  brightly,  as  he  met 
Miss  Jewett.  She  was  walking  at  an  equally 
vigorous  pace  in  the  other  direction,  but 
both  promptly  stopped  and  exchanged  hearty 
greetings.  Miss  Jewett  was  one  who  had 
not  ostracized  Mr.  Bradbury  in  deed,  word 
or  thought.  As  she  had  stood  stanchly  by 
him  on  that  Friday  evening  and  the  memorable 
Sunday  morning  following,  so  she  had  stood 
by  him  and  the  family  fearlessly  and  freely 
ever  since.  Mr.  Bradbury  felt  her  loyalty  and 
friendliness  in  his  innermost  soul,  and  never 
sought  to  conceal  from  her  his  deep  appreciation. 
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They  looked  each  other  frankly  in  the  eyes, 
as  always— these  two  large  and  kindred  spirits. 

"  Good  mornin',  Miss  Jewett,"  said  the  farmer. 
"  Y7  've  been  a  leetle  rash,  hev  n't  ye  ? " 

"  Why,  what  have  I  done  !  "  queried  she. 

"  My  wife  was  passin'  by  your  way  yist'rday, 
an'  when  she  came  in,  she  remarked  thet  y' 
hed  n't  y'r  double  windows  on  yit.  Now  thet 
this  cold  snap  's  on  us,  this  mornin',  I  guess  y' 
ruther  wish  y'  hed  n't  waited  so  late.  I  'm 
goin'  t'  come  'round  this  af t'rnoon,  with  Abner, 
an'  put  'em  on  f'r  ye." 

"  It  's  just  like  you,  Mr.  Bradbury.  I  had 
them  put  on  this  morning,  and  I  was  glad 
enough  to  have  them  and  get  the  house  warm. 
The  cold  held  off  so  long,  this  fall,  I  was  n't 
prepared  for  a  day  like  this." 

"  'T  ain't  fall  any  longer,  y'  must  remember," 
said  the  other,  with  a  smile.  "  Christmas  ain't 
so  fur  ahead  now." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Miss  Jewett.  She  paused, 
then  added  gravely :  "  'T  would  be  out  of  place 
to  wish  you  a  merry  one,  exactly,  Mr.  Bradbury ; 
but  there  's  no  one  that  wishes  all  of  you  a  con 
tented  one  and  a  prosperous  one,  as  far  as  may 
be,  more  than  I  do." 

" I  know  thet,  Miss  Jewett,"  said  the  farmer; 
but,  instead  of  adding  the  usual  good-by,  he 
pushed  on  rather  abruptly,  while  Miss  Jewett 
resumed  her  brisk  walk  in  the  other  direction, 
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over  the  crisp  snow  trodden  into  a  path  along 
the  sidewalk. 

A  little  farther  on,  Mr.  Bradbury  encountered 
another  of  his  good  friends,— the  minister. 
Greatly  as  Mr.  Marshall  had  been  grieved  by 
the  withdrawal  of  his  deacon,  he  still  respected 
none  the  less  the  motives  which  had  prompted 
it.  They  had  had  several  earnest  talks  since 
that  time,  and  while  Mr.  Marshall's  was  not  a 
mind  to  understand  the  deacon's,  or  really  to 
comprehend  and  allow  for  his  point  of  view, 
the  minister  felt  more  and  more  strongly  the 
primitive,  elemental  honesty  of  the  man  before 
him,  and  he  reverenced  that,  as  he  instinctively 
reverenced  all  things  good  and  true.  Mr.  Brad 
bury  sought  his  company  but  little,  feeling  that 
a  certain  public  censure  would  attach  to  a  too 
open  friendship  on  the  part  of  the  pastor.  How 
much  the  latter  himself  would  have  been  gov 
erned  by  this,  it  is  hard  to  say ;  for,  though  a 
good  man,  he  was  not  a  bold  one,  and  he  held 
conventionalities  and  general  opinion  in  ex 
treme  respect.  But  Mr.  Bradbury  forbore  to 
test  him  on  this  point,  and  never  pressed  his 
friendship  far  enough  to  make  it  talked  about. 

Nevertheless,  the  farmer  was  always  pleased 
when  they  met,  as  was  the  minister ;  and  to-day 
Mr.  Bradbury's  face  lighted  up  with  an  unusual 
relief  from  his  own  thoughts,  as  it  had  done 
when  he  met  Miss  Jewett. 
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"  Well,  Mr.  Bradbury,"  called  out  the  pastor, 
cheerily,  as  they  approached,  "  this  is  winter  all 
of  a  sudden,  is  n't  it  ? " 

"  Th'  seasons  are  apt  t'  be  sudden  nowadays, 
seems  t'  me,"  responded  the  other,  returning 
the  hand-shake.  "Nature  's  d'lib'rate  enough 
in  most  ways,  but  she  'pears  t'  ruther  let  go 
'bout  th'  weather." 

"  Perhaps  there  's  more  planning  about  it 
than  we  think,"  observed  Mr.  Marshall,  not 
without  a  certain  reference  to  other  mat 
ters. 

The  farmer  took  the  allusion  in  perfectly 
good  part. 

"Ef  y'  sh'd  try  t'  base  thet  on  a  Vermont 
winter— or  spring,"  said  he,  "  I  'm  afeared  y'  'd 
find  difficulty." 

"  And  yet  the  crops  seem  to  flourish." 

"  Some  years  good,  other  years  bad.  Kind  o' 
hit-or-miss." 

"  But  enough  to  sustain  life  and  answer  their 
end." 

"  Depends  on  how  much  end 's  expected,"  said 
the  farmer,  thinking  of  his  own  affairs.  "I 
hear  thet  Mr.  Pickering  's  back,"  he  added. 

"Yes;  he  tells  me  that  he  and  Mattie  quite 
enjoyed  their  month  in  New  York,  and  that 
she  's  a  good  deal  better  for  the  change." 

"She  's  been  lookin'  peaked  all  th'  fall. 
Lonely  up  at  th'  house,  there,  f'r  jest  them  two, 
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I  sh'd  think.  Ef  Mr.  Pickering  'd  only  git 
married  ag'in,— " 

61  Mr.  Pickering  get  married!"  queried  the 
pastor. 

"Yes,"  said  the  farmer,  unsuspiciously. 
"  What  they  want 's  a  little  more  life  up  there. 
A  weddin'  w'd  help." 

"  Perhaps  a  wedding  would,"  gravely  assented 
Mr.  Marshall,  who  had  keen  eyes,  and  who  had 
long  ago  guessed  at  Charlie  Bradbury's  feelings 
toward  Mattie ;  "  but  I  don't  think  it  '11  be  Mr. 
Pickering's,  and  I  don't  see  any  present  signs 
of  its  being  his  daughter's." 

"  New  organ  workin'  well  ? "  asked  Mr.  Brad 
bury. 

"  Finely.  The  people  were  very  generous  in 
that  subscription  matter,  and  I  think  they  're 
all  glad." 

"I  wanted  t'  tell  ye,  Mr.  Marshall,—"  Mr. 
Bradbury  hesitated.  "I  was  minded  t'  give 
somethin'  myself  f'r  thet,  apart  fr'm  what  my 
wife  gave,  but — " 

"  Why  should  you  ? "  asked  the  other,  in  sur 
prise. 

"  Well,  I  wanted  to.  I  hev  n't  lost  all  my 
sympathy  with  th'  church.  I  don'  know 's  I  c'n 
make  y'  understand,  exac'ly,  only  't  ain't  as  ef 
I  was  a  scoffer,  y'  know,  or  an  enemy  t'  th'  good 
work  an'  all  thet." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  the  minister,  touched 
and  pleased. 
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"  Because  I  ain't.  An7  I  'd  like— no  one  'd 
like  better— to  've  given  a  trifle  in  this  matter, 
f'r  instance,— thet  is,  ef  y'  'd  've  accepted  it,—" 

"  Indeed  we  would  have,"  protested  the  other, 
warmly. 

"But  my  affairs  ain't  sech  jest  now  as  t' 
allow  it,— thet  's  b'tween  us,  y'  understand,— 
an'  I  kind  o'  wanted  y'  sh'd  know." 

The  minister  put  out  his  worsted-gloved  hand 
and  grasped  his  neighbor's  mittened  one. 

"It 's  good  to  know  men  like  you,  Mr.  Brad 
bury,"  he  said,  "  whether  they  're  in  the  church 
or  oat." 

"  Oh,  I  did  n't  mean  it  thet  way,"  said  the 
farmer,  yet  with  a  flush  of  feeling  at  the  hearty 
words. 

"  Of  course  you  did  n't.  That  's  why  I  do 
mean  it  that  way.  I  'm  sorry  for  what  you  tell 
me  about  your  affairs.  If  in  any  way  I  can  be 
of  counsel,—" 

"  Thank  ye,  Mr.  Marshall ;  an'  I  know  I  c'n 
count  on  it,  ef  I  need  it.  It 's  a  satisfaction.  I 
must  be  gittin'  down  street."  And  the  two 
parted,  Mr.  Bradbury  with  his  face  still  lighted 
at  these  evidences  of  steadfast  friendship.  But 
the  expression  of  worry  almost  immediately 
returned.  He  kept  on  to  Eeed  &  Kemble's. 
The  firm,  pending  the  completion  of  their  new 
store,  had  taken  up  temporary  quarters  in  a 
large,  low  frame  building,  formerly  Holmes's 
paint-shop,  a  little  way  down  the  street.  Mr. 
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Bradbury  stepped  upon  the  board  platform  in 
front,  from  which  the  new  snow  was  being 
shoveled,  and  entered  the  store. 

"  Mornin',  Enos,"  he  said  briefly,  going  up  to 
the  desk.  "  Y'r  father  in ! " 

"Father  's  in  the  back  office.  You  c'n  go 
right  in." 

Mr.  Bradbury  entered,  and  found  Mr.  Reed 
alone. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Bradbury,"  said  the 
latter,  somewhat  surprised,  and  without  rising. 
"Anything  I  can  do  for  you ! "  And  Mr.  Reed's 
hard  face  looked  his  visitor  over. 

Mr.  Bradbury  did  not  hurry  his  reply.  He 
drew  off  his  mittens,  and  sat  down  in  the  black, 
leather-cushioned  office-chair  which  his  host 
had  neglected  offering  him. 

"  I  s'pose  y'  r'member,"  he  said,  "  thet  three 
or  four  years  ago  y'  talked  t'  me  'bout  buyin' 
thet  long,  narrow  gore  o'  medder-land  o'  mine, 
lyin'  beyond  th'  brook,  an'  next  t'  th'  lot  y' 
bought  fr'm  Dutchy  Keller." 

"  I  remember,"  said  Mr.  Reed,  briefly. 

"  I  did  n't  care  t'  sell  then.  I  don't  now  par- 
tic'larly,  f'r  thet  matter.  But  I  've  concluded 
I  '11  do  it,— ef  y'  still  want  it  at  th'  figger  y' 
named." 

The  storekeeper  made  no  reply. 

"  I  would  n't  part  with  any  piece  o'  th'  farm 
itself,"  pursued  his  caller ;  "  but  this  strip  ain't 
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properly  of  it,  an',  as  y'  said  then,  lyin'  on 
thet  side  o'  th'  stream,  it  'd  give  ye  runnin'- 
water  rights  an'  round  out  y'r  tract  better." 

Mr.  Reed  scanned  him  with  hard,  shrewd 
eyes. 

"  What  did  I  offer? "  he  asked. 

"  Two  hunderd  'n'  twenty-five." 

Mr.  Reed  shook  his  head. 

"  I  offered  altogether  too  much— if  I  did  offer 
any  such  sum." 

"  Well,  y'  did,  as  far  as  thet  goes,"  returned 
the  other,  promptly. 

"  I  hardly  think  I  could  have.  However,  let 
that  pass.  .  There  's  a  mortgage  over  it  now." 

"  No,  there  is  n't,"  said  the  farmer,  with  rising 
ire.  "  There  's  a  mortgage  on  my  farm,  but  it 
don't  cover  thet  tract,  an'  wa'  n't  meant  to." 

"  That  could  be  looked  into,  I  presume.  But 
the  tract  would  be  of  little  use  to  me.  I  can't 
think  why  I  ever  thought  of  buying  it.  The 
water  privilege  is  nothing,  and  as  for  the  gore 
itself—  However,  if  you  say  I  made  you  an 
offer  once,  I  'm  willing  to  make  an  offer  again. 
I'll  take  the  piece  at  seventy-five  dollars,— you 
to  pay  transfer  fees." 

Mr.  Bradbury  rose,  astonished  and  indignant. 

"I  did  n't  come  in  t'  be  haggled  down,"  he 
said,  "n'r  yit  t'  give  th'  land  away.  You 
know,  y'rself,  Mr.  Reed,  thet  th'  two  hunderd 
'n'  twenty-five  dollars  you  bid  me  thet  time 
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wa'  n't  but  about  two  thirds  its  reel  value.  You 
know  th'  piece  as  well  's  I  do.  Seventy-five 
dollars !  Well !  " 

"You  know,  Mr.  Bradbury,  you  can't  find 
anybody  else  to  take  it,— a  long,  narrow  tri 
angle  like  that,  with  the  brook  on  one  side  and 
my  property  on  the  other;  deep  enough,  but 
with  such  a  small  frontage  on  the  road." 

"  An'  thet  bein'  so,  y'  want  t'  git  it  f  r  'bout 
one  fifth  o'  what  it  's  honestly  wuth.  I  guess 
not,  this  time." 

"  As  you  like,"  said  Mr.  Eeed,  indifferently. 
"  You  brought  up  the  matter ;  not  I.  Seventy- 
five  dollars  cash  is  a  good  price.  It 's  all  I  can 
give,  anyway.  Besides,  the  fencing,  front  and 
side,  is  badly  in  need  of  repair ;  I  was  noticing 
it  only  the  other  day." 

"  Th'  front  ain't  worse  'n  yours  adj'inin',  an' 
th'  side  one  'd  be  clear  gain  t'  ye  ef  th'  lots  were 
merged,  even  ef  y'  did  n't  use  th'  posts 'n'  rails 
f'r  anythin'  but  fire-wood.  You  know  thet  as 
well 's  I  do.  Well,  I  must  be  goin'." 

"  I  only  made  the  offer  to  oblige  you.  You 
can  think  it  over." 

"  I  don't  need  to,"  replied  Mr.  Bradbury,  with 
vigor.  He  turned  and  left  the  office. 

"  He  '11  come  back,"  said  Mr.  Eeed  to  himself, 
as  he  returned  to  his  ledger.  But  he  had  failed 
to  detect  the  emphasis  in  his  caller's  parting  tone. 

There  was  bitterness  in  Mr.  Bradbury's  face 
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as  he  made  his  way  back  home  in  the  frosty 
midday  sunshine.  It  died  away  as  he  entered 
the  house,  after  stamping  his  feet  free  from 
snow,  and  found  his  eldest  daughter  preparing 
the  table  for  dinner.  Steadily  during  the 
months,  she  had  come  to  be  more  and  more  of 
a  comfort  and  solace  to  both  parents,  and  Mr. 
Bradbury  often  had  reason  to  bless  her  love 
and  devotion. 

"  You  look  tired,  pa,"  she  said  affectionately, 
coming  quickly  to  help  him  off  with  his  heavy 
overcoat  and  muffler. 

"  I  guess  I  'm  a  little  worried,  Mart,"  he  re 
sponded,  throwing  himself  into  his  favorite 
chair.  "  Has  Abner  shoveled  th'  paths  f'r  th' 
clo'es-lines!" 

"Yes,  and  I  helped  him,"  said  Mart,  with  a 
laugh  at  the  remembrance.  "I  felt  just  like 
it,  and  it  was  splendid  exercise." 

Her  father  watched  her  movements. 

"Come  'n'  set  down  'long  o'  me  awhile, 
daughter,"  he  said  presently.  "  I  feel 's  ef  I  'd 
like  t'  hev  a  little  talk  with  ye." 

She  came  obediently,  and  perched  herself  on 
the  broad  arm  of  his  rocker,  while  he  put  his 
arm  around  her  waist. 

"Y'  know  all  about  th'  mortgage  we  hev, 
Mart,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

"  Yes,  father ;  you  know  you  told  me  about 
it,— oh,  a  long  time  ago." 
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"Well,  y'  ought  t'  know  sech  things;  y'  're 
old  enough,  an'  y'  hev  th'  right  to,— you  'n' 
Emmie  both." 

"  Yes ;  you  told  her  too,  you  know." 

"  I  know  I  did.  What 's  troublin'  me  now  is 
thet  I  need  a  little  more  money,  even." 

The  girl's  face  grew  grave,  and  she  listened 
receptively. 

"  I  got  Mr.  Clark  t'  write  t'  th'  man  thet  holds 
th'  mortgage,  some  days  ago,— thet  is,  t'  th' 
man's  lawyers;  he  once  told  Clark  t'  refer 
every  thin'  t'  them,— an'  ask  'em  ef  he  'd  be 
willin'  t'  increase  th'  loan  any." 

"  What  did  the  owner  of  the  mortgage  say  ? " 

"  He  did  n't  say  anythin'  himself.  Clark  got 
an  answer  fr'm  th'  lawyers,  sayin'  thet  't  wa'  n't 
his  custom  t'  increase  any  loans  after  they  were 
once  made." 

"  Oh,  is  n't  that  too  bad !  " 

"  It  's  business.  I  've  no  call  t'  complain  on 
thet  score." 

"  Will  you  borrow  the  money  1 " 

"  I  asked  Eeed  t'-day  ef  he  still  wanted  thet 
gore  o'  land  on  th'  other  side  of  our  brook.  He 
tried  t'  buy  it  once.  'T  ain't  part  o'  th'  farm 
proper;  ef  't  was,  I  would  n't  sell.  However, 
we  did  n't  come  t'  terms."  Mr.  Bradbury  added 
no  word  of  the  offer  made  and  his  own  con 
temptuous  anger. 

"  I  don't  like  borrowin'  it  fr'm  any  one,  even 
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ef  I  could,"  lie  went  on,  finding  an  odd  relief  in 
his  daughter's  listening^  sympathy.  "  An'  yit  I 
know  I  '11  be  needin'  a  little  b'fore  spring  opens. 
Fact  is,  th'  farm  ain't  doin'  as  well 's  it  ought ; 
not  as  well 's  it  used  to,  anyway." 

"  I  know  that,  of  course,"  said  Mart,  pressing 
her  cheek  against  his  head.  "You  've  often 
spoken  of  it." 

"  'T  ain't  any  one's  fault,  thet  I  see ;  n'r  yit 
th'  fault  o'  th'  farm.  But  things  are  diff'rent 
fr'm  what  they  were  once." 

"  I  wish  we  girls  could  do  something,"  grieved 
the  daughter.  "It  all  worries  you,  pa  dear, 
does  n't  it?" 

"  P'r'aps  I  hed  n't  ought  t'  let  it,"  said  he, 
ruefully ;  "  but  it  seems  hard  t'  see  th'  way  out, 
exac'ly." 

" Pa,"  said  Mart,  after  a  silence,  "may  I  say 
something  I " 

The  farmer  shifted  his  position.  "  Why,  yes ; 
anythin'  y'  like,  daughter." 

"  I  've  been  thinking  so  much  about  Charlie," 
she  said.  "I  often  wonder  whether— pa,«  don't 
you  think  you  'd  be  glad  if  he  came  back  1 " 

To  her  relief,  Mr.  Bradbury  did  not  shrink 
from  the  topic,  nor  did  his  tone  grow  harsh. 

"  Y'  've  got  a  right  t'  ask  'bout  those  things, 
Mart,"  he  said ;  "  an'  sometimes  I  've  hed  it  in 
mind  thet  I  'd  ought  t'  talk  with  ye  'bout  'em 
more." 

12 
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"  I  have  wanted  to  talk  with  you,  father,"  re 
sponded  the  girl,  softly ;  "only  I  did  n't  want  to 
distress  you.  Would  n't  you  like  Charlie  back  ?" 

"Mart,"  said  her  father,  after  a  moment's 
grave  pause,  "o'  course  y'  know  what  was  in 
my  mind  when  I  left  th'  church?" 

Mart  nodded. 

"It  's  been  a  matter  o'  thankfulness  with 
me,"  he  went  on,  "  thet  what  I  felt  I  hed  t'  do 
then  did  n't  affect  any  other  body's  b'liefs.  I 
did  n't  want  it  should.  I  would  n't  've  dis 
turbed  your  views,  or  y'r  mother's  or  Emmie's, 
f'r  worlds.  What  I  did,  I  hed  t'  do ;  but  thet 
only  concerned  me." 

"  I  understand,"  she  breathed  lovingly. 

"  I  did  thet  because  I  'd  lost  faith ;  an'  I  lost 
it  fust  of  all  in— in  y'r  brother,— in  Charlie.  I 
can't  go  into  thet.  Y'  did  n't  know  much  about 
it  at  th'  time,  an'  mebbe  it 's  better  y'  should  n't 
now.  I  would  n't  hev  y'  lose  faith  in  him,  no 
more  'n  in  other  things,  jest  b'cause  I  hed  to." 

"But,  father, -is  it  truly  lost?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Bradbury,  solemnly.  "  It  'd 
make  th'  world  .diff'rent  t'  me  ef  't  wa'  n't. 
Night  after  night  I  go  over  it.  There  ain't 
twenty-four  hours  passes,— there  ain't  an  hour, 
mebbe,  'cept  when  I  'm  asleep,— thet  I  don't 
find  myself  goin'  over  'n'  over  thet  matter  'bout 
Charlie,  an'  tryin'  t'  make  out  ef  I  've  been  mis 
taken." 
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"And  does  n't  it  ever  seem  so?"  she  ques 
tioned  breathlessly. 

"  Never  once.  I  can't  see  it  any  different,  no 
matter  how  I  try.  It  can't  be  any  different.  I 
can't  pictur'  any  one  actin'  as  he  did  'thout  their 
bein'  guilty  o'  doin'  wrong."  The  farmer  dis 
engaged  his  arm,  and,  rising,  began  to  pace 
the  floor,  leaving  her  poised  on  the  arm  of 
his  chair.  "  Mebbe  I  'm  strange  'bout  thet,"  he 
went  on ;  "  mebbe  I  'd  ought  t'  see  it  some  other 
way,  an'  thet  most  folks  would.  Y'r  mother 
sees  it  diff'rent.  I  ain't  gainsayin'  it.  Lord 
knows,  I  only  wish  I  could  see  it  diff'rent. 
'T  ain't  f'r  want  o'  thinkin'  'n'  wishin'." 

He  paced  the  room  a  minute  in  silence. 

"But  I  can't,"  he  cried  out  miserably.  "No 
honest  boy  o'  mine  c'd  hear  sech  a  charge  as 
thet  an'  not—  "  He  paused,  stopping  in  front 
of  Mart.  "  I— I  ought  n't  t'  say  sech  things  t' 
ye,"  he  said,  controlling  himself. 

Mart  was  on  her  feet  and  had  flung  both 
arms  around  his  neck. 

"Pa,— dear  pa!"  she  entreated,  "please, 
please  don't  take  it  so  hard.  Oh,  how  I  wish  I 
knew  what  to  say !  You  know  I  never  heard 
very  much  about  what  Charlie  did,  or  what 
happened  before  he  went  away.  I  'm  glad  of 
that,  too,  for  I  don't  think  I  should  want  to. 
But,  somehow,"— she  tightened  her  grasp  wist 
fully,— "it  does  n't  seem  to  me  as  if  anything 
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Charlie  could  do  could  be  really  wicked.  Why, 
pa,  just  think,— our  own  Charlie,  that  's  just 
one  of  us,  that  you  've  played  with,  as  you  've 
played  with  Emmie  and  me,  and  brought  up 
and  looked  after  and  known  through  and 
through,— our  dear  Charlie.  It  does  n't  seem 
that  he  could  be  really  so  wicked.  He  might 
have  been  careless,  perhaps,  or  made  some 
dreadful  mistake,  or  something ;  but— oh,  please 
try  to  think  if  it  isn't  that,"  she  pleaded,  her 
voice  shaking. 

A  groan  burst  from  Mr.  Bradbury,  and  he 
put  one  hand  on  the  sofa-arm,  near  him,  for 
steadiness,  as  Charlie  had  done,  one  morning 
long  since. 

"  Don't,  daughter,"  he  said  huskily.  "  I  know 
all  y'  'd  say,  an'  I  've  said  it  all  t'  myself  often 
enough.  But  it  don't  git  me  away  fr'm  th'  facts. 
I  love  ye  f'r  y'r  sweet  thoughts  'n'  ways,  girlie," 
—speaking  the  long-disused  pet-name  as  he 
fondly  stroked  her  hair  with  his  hand,— "an' 
I  want  y'  sh'd  allers  think  jest  as  y'  do." 

"  But—"  she  questioned  anxiously. 

"  But  Charlie  can't  come  back." 

Mrs.  Bradbury  came  down -stairs  and  entered 
the  room,  Ernmeline  tripping  in  after  her. 

"  Well,  I  never !  "  exclaimed  that  young  lady. 
She  promptly  came  around  the  table  to  her 
father,  and,  taking  his  free  hand,  drew  his  arm 
around  her  neck. 
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"  You  need  n't  think  Esau  's  going  to  get  all 
the  blessings,"  she  remarked. 

Her  father  laughed  lovingly  and  patted  her 
shoulder. 

"  There  's  enough  t'  go  'round,  I  guess,"  he 
observed. 

"  What  a  real  nice  family  group  this  makes," 
went  on  Emmeline.  "  Come,  mother,  you  ought 
to  be  here.  I  think  we  can  make  room  some 
how.  'Picture  of  the  Bradbury  family  at 
home,'  you  know." 

"  No,"  smiled  the  mother ;  "  I  'm  cut  out  by 
you  girls." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it !  "  cried  Emmeline.  "  Come, 
pa ;  let  's  all  chase  her ! "  and  she  pulled  the 
group  in  the  direction  of  her  mother.  Mr. 
Bradbury  caught  the  spirit  of  the  hunt,  and, 
with  one  daughter  in  each  arm,  he  bore  down 
upon  his  wife.  She  tried  to  keep  the  table  be 
tween  them,  but  was  quickly  captured,  and  the 
farmer  embraced  all  three  in  a  mighty  hug, 
ending  with  an  unwonted  kiss  for  his  wife. 

"There!"  expostulated  Emmeline,  a  little 
out  of  breath  with  the  rapid  chase ;  "  ma  got 
the  blessing,  after  all!" 

"  Well,  I  said  there  was  enough  t'  go  'round, 
y'  know,"  twinkled  Mr.  Bradbury,  and  he  kissed 
them  in  turn.  "Now,"  he  added,  going  back 
to  his  chair,  with  a  passing  look  at  the  clock, 
"  we  '11  hev  th'  mess  o'  pottage  all  'round." 
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"  I  sent  Mart  down  here  half  sm.  hour  ago," 
observed  Emmeline,  with  dignity,  "  to  set  the 
table.  And  look  at  it ! "  She  pointed  scorn 
fully  at  the  scantily  furnished  board.  "  Table 
cloth,  castor,  four  saucers,  and  a  pile  of  knives 
and  forks !  So  much  for  Esau.  Now  you 
watch  Jacob."  And,  repulsing  Mart's  efforts  to 
resume  the  task,  she  set  forth  the  necessary 
things  with  extreme  rapidity. 

At  the  table,  Mr.  Bradbury's  seriousness 
gradually  returned. 

"  Ma,"  he  said,  "  I  've  been  tellin'  Mart  'bout 
how  I  saw  Mr.  Reed,  this  mornin',  to  ask  ef  he 
still  felt  like  buyin'  thet  gore  of  land  o'  mine, 
next  hisn." 

"  I  did  n't  know  y'  were  goin'  to." 

"I  thought  I  would.  I  've  got  t'  meet 
thet  mortgage  interest  somehow  in  Feb'uary, 
an'  th'  farm  's  wantin'  some  money  f'r  other 
things." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"We  could  n't  agree.  It  's  botherin'  me  a 
good  deal." 

"Ef  thet  dreadful  Mr.  Lee  'd  only  let  th' 
int'rest  go,"  sighed  Mrs.  Bradbury. 

"  It  'd  be  reel  nice,"  assented  Mr.  Bradbury, 
grimly  ironical.  "But  I  don't  s'pose  it  's 
likely." 

"  Pa,"  spoke  up  Emmeline,  "  why  could  n't  I 
earn  some  money  making  Christmas  wreaths? 
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—send  'em  down  to  Albany  or  over  to  Boston 
and  have  'em  sold.  Mart  and  I  can  make  real 
good  ones;  and  city  people  buy  lots  of  those 
things  at  Christmas-time." 

Her  father  looked  at  her  with  approval. 

"I  like  ye  t'  think  o'  these  things,  Emmie. 
It  kind  o'  shows  th'  spunk  you  girls  've  got,  ef 
y'  sh'd  ever  hev  t'  use  it." 

"Well,  but  why  could  n't  we?"  persisted 
she. 

Her  father  considered  the  matter. 

"I  don't  b'lieve,"  he  said,  "thet  y'  'd  git 
enough  f'r  'em  t'  pay,  after  deductin'  freight  'n' 
middlemen's  charges.  Y'  might  make  a  few 
half-dollars  by  it,  though,  Emmie,  an'  I  'd  be 
glad  t'  hev  y'  hev  thet  f'r  y'rselves.  Tell  y' 
what  I  '11  do :  I  '11  see  Walt  Hopkins  an'  git 
him  t'  see  Ike  Steers,  th'  express  agent  in  Hing- 
ham,  when  th'  stage  goes  over  t'-morrow,  an'  find 
out  who  'd  take  'em  ef  y'  sent  'em,  an'  what  th' 
freightage  'd  be." 

"  All  right,"  said  Emmeline,  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  earning  money.  "Mart  and  I  '11 
go  out  to  the  woods  this  very  afternoon  and 
get  a  lot  of  evergreens  to  practise  on." 

"  No ;  I  '11  tell  ye,"  said  Mr.  Bradbury :  "  I  'm 
goin'  t'  git  th'  cutter  out,  this  afternoon,  an' 
take  y'r  mother  f'r  a  drive  t'  Hingham.  We  '11 
come  back  by  th'  ol'  wood  road  in  th'  evenin', 
—it 's  full  moon,— an'  I  '11  bring  ye  a  sleighful 
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o'  boughs.  I  wish  th'  cutter  held  four,  but  it 
don't  hold  only  two ;  an' "—  he  winked  toward 
his  wife— "th'  ol'  lady  comes  fust,  f'r  all  she 
says  'bout  bein'  cut  out." 

He  rose. 

"I  '11  kill  thet  white  rooster  we  talked  of 
f'r  th'  Watkinses,  ma,"  said  he,  "an'  you  hev 
'Mandy  git  it  ready  picked  'n'  drawn  'n'  cooked 
t'-day,  an'  I  c'n  take  it  'round  fust  thing  in  th' 
mornin'.  Then  I  've  got  thet  fodder  t'  stow,  up 
't  th'  barn,  an'  s'm'  things  t'  tell  Abner  'bout ; 
an'  I  '11  hitch  up  'n'  come  'round  f'r  ye  'bout 
four  o'clock." 

THAT  evening  Cheever  Hayes  came  in,  and 
did  not  seem  greatly  cast  down  at  the  absence 
of  the  elders.  Cheever  was  always  welcome 
company.  His  uproarious  good  spirits  vied 
with  Emmeline's  liveliness;  and  the  two  did 
not  mutually  check  each  other,  as  often  hap 
pens  when  such  natures  come  in  contact.  Mart 
was  always  quite  equal  to  holding  her  own  in 
the  talk,  though  less  demonstratively,  and  when 
Enos  Reed  entered,  a  little  later,  he  found  a 
merry  group  around  the  isinglass-windowed 
stove  that  stood  out  from  the  chimney. 

After  a  while,  Emmeline  and  Cheever  went 
out  into  the  kitchen  to  crack  .some  butternuts 
and  bake  four  apples  before  the  coals  of  the 
range. 
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"  Cheever  's  good  fun,  ain't  he  ? "  said  Enos, 
after  they  had  gone. 

"  Yes,  is  n't  he !  I  wonder  if  he  knows  how 
much  good  it  does  people  to  be  stirred  up  now 
and  then." 

"  I  wish  I  was  livelier  myself,"  Enos  said. 

Mart  looked  at  him  in  some  surprise. 

"I  don't  see  any  need  for  wishing  such 
things,"  she  returned.  "You  're  not  like 
Cheever,  of  course;  but  people  are  n't  alike. 
I  'm  not  like  Emmeline." 

"  They  seem  t'  pair  off  pretty  well,"  observed 
Enos. 

She  vaguely  resented  the  familiarity  in  the 
implication. 

"  I  was  n't  speaking  about  that,"  said  she, 
with  a  touch  of  sharpness. 

"Oh,"  said  Enos,  unheeding,  "a  body  can 
see  things  plain  enough.  Mart,"  he  went  on, 
leaning  forward,  "I  don't  see  why  Cheever 
sh'd  have  all  th'  good  things." 

The  girl  drew  herself  suddenly  up.  Her  face 
was  in  shadow,  the  lamp  being  on  the  table  be 
hind  her. 

"Mart,"  said  Enos  again,  "d'  y'  remember 
that  Pompeii  lecture  we  went  to,  last  summer, 
an'  how  I  squeezed  your  hand  an'  tried  t'  kiss 
you,  when  we  came  back  an'  Em  had  happened 
to  turn  th'  lamp  out  instead  of  up,  an'  how 
you  slapped  my  face?" 
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There  was  no  answer,  and  he  did  not  wait 
for  one. 

"  Served  me  right,  too,"  he  added,  with  a  grin. 
"I  've  always  had  t'  laugh,  since,  t'  recollect 
how  Em  said,  i  What  was  that  ? '  an'  how  I  told 
her  I  was  just  kill  in'  a  gnat  on  my  cheek." 

"It  was  n't  the  truth,  Enos,"  came  from 
Mart. 

"Well,  you  did  n't  contradict  it,"  he  re 
turned,  with  another  grin. 

"  How  could  I,  after  that !  I  could  n't  say 
you  'd  told  a  story.  Besides—"  She  stopped. 

" 4  Besides ' ! "  he  echoed  teasingly.  "  Besides 
what  ? " 

There  was  no  reply. 

"  Anyway,  Mart,"  he  resumed,  "  I  meant  that 
squeeze  then,  an'  I  mean  it  now." 

Another  silence. 

"  Say,"  he  coaxed,  "  can't  I  tell  Em  th'  truth, 
this  time,  when  she  comes  in, — an'  say  we  're 
engaged ! " 

There  was  stillness.     Then  Mart  said  quietly : 

"  Do  you  mean  you  and  me,  Enos  ? " 

"  Yes,"  he  rejoined.  "  I  'm  awfully  in  love 
with  you,  Mart ;  'deed  I  am.  Been  so,  goin'  on 
three  years ;  but  I  never  said  anythin'  'cause  I 
was  n't  earnin'  enough.  Father 's  promised  me 
a  raise,  th'  first  o'  January.  You  're  th'  only 
girl  I  ever  wanted,  Mart." 

In  the  kitchen  could  be  heard  the  cheerful 
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cracking  of  nuts  under  the  hammer,  and  the 
two  bantering  voices. 

During  the  minute  that  ensued,  divination 
seemed  to  come  to  the  girl.  As  in  a  clear  glow 
of  light,  she  at  last  knew  her  own  heart— and 
Enos's  as  well.  A  thousand  half -formed,  never- 
formulated  questionings  and  self-doub tings 
crystallized  themselves  into  sudden,  clairvoy 
ant  truth.  Certain  rare  natures,  such  as  hers, 
do  not  err  when  the  call  comes  to  know  truth 
from  error. 

Mart  half  involuntarily  rose  from  her  chair. 
Enos  got  up  too,  confidently. 

"  Enos,"  said  she,  in  a  low,  even  tone,  "  what 
you  said  last  was  no  truer  than  that  about  the 
gnat." 

"  You  are  the  only  girl,  Mart." 

"You  know  that  is  not  so.  You  know  you 
have  wanted  Mattie  Pickering  since  long  be 
fore—before  Charlie  went  away.  You  know 
she  used  to  like  you  little  enough  before  then. 
You  hoped  it  would  be  different  after  that,  but 
it  is  less  than  ever :  she  can't  bear  you.  And, 
just  for  the  moment,  you  happen  to  have  given 
up  that  it 's  so." 

"Mattie  been  tellin'  you  all  this?"  sneered 
Enos,  discomposed  and  angry. 

"  No.  And  the  moment  you  really  saw  it  so, 
for  the  time,  you  came  around  to  me.  You 
don't  care  a  particle  for  me,  really,  Enos;  but 
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you  wanted  to  show  Mattie,  and  you  wanted 
the  satisfaction  of  being  engaged  to  some  one, 
—for  a  while,  anyway ;  you  would  n't  have  kept 
it  up;  and  you  wanted  to  see  if  I  had  n't— 
been—" 

"  Well  1    Had  n't  been  what  1 " 

"Oh,  never  mind,"  said  she,  imperiously. 
"  But  I  have  n't !  I  did  n't  fully  know,  before, 
myself,  but  now  I  do,  once  for  all,  somehow; 
and,  Enos  Reed,  I  have  n't  the  very  littlest, 
least  scrap  of  caring  for  you,  and— I  don't 
know  why,  but  I  am  so  glad !  " 

The  vibrant  triumph  of  certainty  in  her  voice 
was  not  flattering  to  her  listener,  but  he  stood 
in  sullen  silence. 

"I  've  got  more  to  tell  you,  Enos,"  she  con 
tinued,  after  a  minute.  "  Strange,  but  I  seem 
to  see  things  so  clearly  all  of  a  sudden.  Can  I 
go  on  1 " 

He  gave  a  half-sulky,  half-curious  nod. 

"  I  would  have  cared  for  you,"  she  said,  "  all  but 
for  one  thing.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  did  care, 
oftentimes,  but  I  know  now  that  I  never  did,— 
quite.  Just  on  account  of  one  thing,  Enos;  I 
don't  know  as  I  ought  to  say  it,  and  yet  I  feel  as 
if  I  must ;  and  it  is  that  you  are  n't— that  you 
are  n't— true.  I  feel  it  all  through  me.  You 
don't  just  mean  all  you  say,  and  you  are  n't  al 
ways  just  the  friend  you  seem  to  be,  and  it 
runs  through  everything." 
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"Why  don't  y'  marry  me  to  reform  me?" 
he  sneered. 

"It  would  n't  be  done  that  way.  That  's 
what  Mattie  must  have  seen  in  you,  and  it  's 
what  I  see,— though  I  never  put  it  to  myself 
before.  And  I  don't  know  whether  you  can 
change  it  or  not.  Sometimes,  I  suppose,  a  per 
son  can't.  But  I  believe  you  can,  Enos,"  she 
cried,  and  there  was  potent  appeal  in  her  voice. 
"  It  's  just  one  fault,  but  it  means  so  much ! 
And  if  you  could  have  a  chance  to  do  one  great, 
true  thing,— and  did  it,— why,  it  might  make, 
oh,  all  the  difference !  " 

"To  you?" 

"No,  not  to  me,"  she  returned  positively; 
"  to  you,  yourself.  And,  do  you  know,  I  believe 
the  chance  is  coming  to  you." 

"What  d'  y'  mean?"  he  asked,  startled. 

"  I  don't  know.  Only  I  feel  so,  in  some  way." 
She  moved  toward  him.  "If  it  does,  Enos,— 
if  it  does  come,— oh,  do  use  it!  Not  for  me, 
nor  for  anybody  but  the  most  important  one 
of  all,— yourself!" 

"  Seems  t'  me  preachin'  don't  come  very  well 
fr'm  Mr.  Bradbury's  family,"  said  the  other. 

Mart  started  and  paled  as  she  stepped  back. 

"I  think  you  'd  better  go  now,  Enos,"  she 
said.  "  I  did  n't  intend  to  say  anything  to  lead 
you  to  make  a  speech  like  that.  I  don't  believe 
you  know  how  cruel  it  was," 
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"  Other  things  're  unpleasant  t'  listen  to,  too, 
I  s'pose.  An'  I  don't  think,  just  because 
you  're  jealous  of  Mattie,— " 

"Stop!"  she  blazed,  so  fiercely  that  he 
stopped  perforce.  "It  's  not  true,  and  it  's 
abominable  of  you  to  say  it  or  think  it ;  and, 
after  that,  I  don't  care  what  becomes  of  you.  I 
only  know  I  '11  never  speak  to  you  again.  Will 
you  please  go— quick?" 

And  seeking  instinctive  refuge,  she  ran  out 
into  the  kitchen  and  shut  the  door  decisively 
after  her. 

He  stood  quite  still  for  a  few  moments,  a 
prey,  in  turn,  to  anger,  mortification,  vengeful- 
ness  and  shame.  He  had  felt  the  sting  of  her 
words,  if  not  the  stimulus.  Then,  jerking  on 
his  greatcoat  and  seizing  his  fur  cap,  he  flung 
himself  out  of  doors. 
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STKATEGY 

THE  day  following,  Mr.  Clark  sent  word  to 
Mr.  Bradbury  that  he  would  like  to  see 
him  at  his  office,  at  the  farmer's  convenience. 

"  Mr.  Bradbury,"  said  the  lawyer,  when  his 
visitor  appeared,  "  I  wanted  to  ask  if  you  still 
feel  that  you  want  to  borrow  a  little  more 
money." 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  the  other.  "  We  did  n't  git 
much  satisfaction  fr'm  those  mortgage  lawyers, 
did  we  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  they  have  their  instructions," 
responded  Mr.  Clark,  willing  to  defend  his 
brother  professionals.  "But  since  I  saw  you, 
the  other  day,  I  've  had  a  check  in  settlement 
of  a  pretty  important  case  I  had  last  year, 
over  in  West-bury,  and—" 

"  D'  y>  mean  thet  Otis  matter  ? " 

"  Yes.  And  I  find  I  can  spare  something  for 
a  loan,  if  you  like." 

"  Thet  so  1     How  much  d7  y'  mean  ? " 

"  Well,  about  two  hundred  dollars." 

191 
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"Jest  'bout  what  I  was  wanting"  said  Mr. 
Bradbury.  "Only,"— he  paused  doubtfully,— 
"I  don7  know  what  s'curity  I  c'n  give  ye,— 
unless  y'  '11  take  a  second  mortgage." 

"  Oh,  there  's  no  use  troubling  to  do  that. 
From  you  I  don't  need  any  security.  I  know 
well  enough  you  would  n't  put  another  mort 
gage  on  ahead  of  me;  and  the  farm  's  worth 
plenty  more  than  the  two  put  together,  if  I 
needed  any  assurance.  You  just  give  me  your 
note  of  hand,  and  it  '11  be  all  right,  and  can 
stay  as  long  as  you  want  it.  I  'd  be  satisfied 
with  other  investments  as  good."  And  Mr. 
Clark  laughed  genially. 

The  matter  was  soon  arranged,  and  Mr. 
Bradbury  left  the  office  with  a  strong  feeling 
of  relief  and  satisfaction. 

"  It 's  like  Sam  Clark,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  that 
evening.  "  Friendly  'n'  gen'rous  as  can  be." 

"  He  's  all  thet,"  said  Mrs.  Bradbury.  "  Still, 
he  don't  run  any  risk  by  this,  o'  course." 

"  Oh,  no ;  it  suits  him  as  well  as  me.  But  he 
c'd  've  made  harder  terms,  ef  he  'd  hed  a  mind 
to,— insisted  on  a  second  mortgage,  f'r  instance, 
t'  s'cure  himself,  or  held  out  f'r  another  per 
cent,  on  th'  int'rest." 

"  Yes,"  she  assented. 

"  I  s'pose  he  'd  've  done  it,  ef  he  'd  been  actin' 
f'r  a  client  'stead  o'  f'r  himself.  He  'd  've  kind 
o'  hed  to,  y'  know.  Must  seem  queer  t'  be  free 
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'n'  open  'bout  y'r  own  affairs,  an'  hev  t'  be  as 
close-fisted  as  OP  Nick  th'  moment  y'  begin  t' 
act  f'r  others." 

"We  can't  be  gen'rons  with  other  people's 
money,"  observed  Mrs.  Bradbury,  sagely. 

"  No ;  but  I  wonder  why  not,"  returned  her 
husband,  who  was  in  a  mood  for  philosophical 
discussion.  "Why  've  we  got  t'  be  selfish  f'r 
other  people,  ef  we  're  t'  be  gen'rous  f'r 
ourselves ! " 

"  I  'd  just  love  to  have  to  be  selfish  once, 
even  for  other  people,"  put  in  Emmeline,  flip 
pantly.  "You  and  ma  never  would  let  me  be 
for  myself." 

"Ef  we'd  known  y'  wanted  to,  so  bad,—" 
began  her  father,  with  a  chuckle. 

"  Of  course  I  want  to,"  interrupted  she,  fore 
stalling  his  raillery.  "  Who  does  n't  1  It 's  a 
great  deal  more  fun  to  be  selfish  than  to  be 
generous.  I  'm  going  to  be  a  lawyer." 

"Even  then  you  could  only  be  selfish  for 
others,  you  know,"  remarked  Mart,  who  was 
hemming  a  sheet. 

"  That 's  better  than  nothing." 

"  Well,  are  y'  sure  it  is  better  ? "  queried  Mr. 
Bradbury. 

"  Sartin  't  ain't,"  his  wife  promptly  inter 
jected.  "  Selfishness  is  a  sin." 

"  Then  thet  brings  back  what  I  was  say  in'," 
he  returned,  taking  instant  advantage  of  the 

13 
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situation.  "  Why  has  Mr.  Clark  got  t'  be  selfish 
f'r  others !  Ef  it  's  a  sin,  as  you  say,  an'  true 
enough,  th'  sin  's  somewheres.  Ef  it  don't  lay 
with  him,  it  must  lay  with  th'  others.  An'  he 
has  t'  be  th'  one  thet  lays  it  there." 

"  But  they  may  make  him  do  it." 

"  There  's  cases  where  they  do  n'  know  what's 
bein'  done." 

"  I  think  the  rule  ought  to  be  exactly  turned 
around,"  spoke  Emmeliiie,  with  conviction. 
"Be  generous  for  other  people  and  selfish  for 
yourself." 

"  Why,  Emmie !  "  said  her  mother,  shocked. 
"  How  you  talk !  It  's  sin,  jest  th'  same." 

"  Yes ;  but  you  're  taking  it  yourself,  and  not 
putting  it  off  on  other  people,"  argued  the  girl. 
"  And  there  ought  to  be  a  lot  of  allowance  made 
you  for  that." 

"Emmie  does  n't  say  anything  at  all  about 
being  generous  all  around,"  laughed  Mart. 

"  Oh,  that 's  altogether  too  much  to  ask,"  de 
clared  her  sister.  "  It  's  plenty  enough  to  be 
so  on  either  one  side  or  the  other." 

"Is  it  so  terrible  hard  f'r  ye  as  all  thet?" 
teased  her  father. 

"  Terrible  !  "  asseverated  Emmeline,  solemnly. 
"I  've  had  to  practise  it  on  Mart  all  my  life, 
and  I  know." 

"  Well,  upon  my  word  !  "  declared  her  sister, 
in  justifiable  revolt  at  this  base  attack.  "And 
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how  about  my  having  to  practise  it  on  you, 
I  'd  like  to  know!" 

"Oh,  you  never  have  to  practise  it,"  said 
Emmeline,  with  charming  quickness.  "It 
came  natural  to  you  without  any  practising." 

Their  father  laughed. 

"  There,  daughter,"  he  said  fondly  to  Mart. 
"  Y'  see,  she  's  still  practisin'  on  ye.  I  don't  see 
but  she  's  gittin'  along  some,  too." 

"  Thank  you  so  much !  "  Emmeline  said,  with 
mock  heartiness. 

"But  bein'  gen'rous  ain't  a  thing  jest  t'  've 
hed  once,  or  t'  peg  away  at  till  y'  've  got,  an' 
then  drop,"  put  in  literal  Mrs.  Bradbury. 

"  That 's  what  I  think,"  added  Mart,  in  pre 
tended  remonstrance.  "And  I  don't  exactly 
see  that  Emmie  is  practising  it  by  saying  that 
I  don't  have  to." 

"  Hold  on,  there !  "  cried  Mr.  Bradbury,  in 
dismay.  "  This  is  gittin'  too  mixed  up." 

"  Well,  I  did  n't  begin  it,  you  know,"  smiled 
Mart,  calmly. 

"You  ended  it,"  said  Emmeline,  reproach 
fully.  "Nobody  could  follow  anything  into 
such  a  tangle  as  that." 

"It  's  harder  than  bein'  gen'rous,  ain't  it, 
Emmie ! "  her  father  said,  with  sympathy. 

"  Lots.  Though  I  was  quarreling  with  Chee- 
ver,  only  last  evening,  over  the  best  butter 
nuts." 
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" How  did  y'  settle  it?" 

"  We  decided  we  'd  both  of  us  keep  the  best, 
and  take  the  worst  in  to  Mart  and  Enos.  It 
was  exactly  as  well,  too ;  for,  just  as  we  were 
going  in  with  them  and  with  the  baked  apples, 
Mart  came  out,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  we  found 
that  Enos  had  gone.  And  she  would  n't  have 
any  herself." 

"  I  don't  b'lieve  Cheever  'd  've  kep'  th'  best 
when  it  came  t'  th'  p'int,  any  more  'n  you 
would,"  observed  her  mother.  "N'r  Enos 
either,  f'r  thet  matter." 

"  Cheever  would  n't,  maybe,  but  I  don't  think 
Enos  would  be  particular,"  quietly  remarked 
Mart,  the  memory  of  Enos's  ungenerous  taunts 
keenly  reviving. 

Emmeline  looked  at  her  with  some  surprise, 
for  sharp  speeches  were  not  Mart's  habit. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  the  younger  sister,  "  I  've 
been  meaning  to  ask,  Mart:  what  made  Enos 
go  off  so  early,  last  night  I " 

"  We  had  a  tiff." 

"  A  big  one ! " 

"  Well,  yes ;  pretty  big." 

" '  Never  darken  these  doors  again,'  and  all 
that  1 "  queried  her  sister. 

"  Oh,  he  can  darken  them  if  he  wants  to," 
answered  Mart ;  "  but  he  won't  want  to,  for 
a  time." 

"  Seems  t'  me,  you  girls  are  allers  quarrelin' 
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with  Enos,  'bout  one  thing  'r  another,"  com 
mented  their  mother.  "  Y'  've  allers  done  it, 
ever  sence  y'  was  little.  Y'  'd  ought  t'  be  able 
t'  stop  it  by  now." 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  any  signs  of  its  stopping," 
returned  Mart,  laughing  a  little  nervously; 
"  not  while  Enos  is  the  kind  of  person  he  is." 

"  Or  while  you  're  th'  kind  o7  girls,  mebbe  ! " 

"  Maybe.  Anyway,  I  don't  want  to  see  him 
again  for  a  while ;  and  that 's  why  he  left  early." 

"  He  '11  be  around  before  Christmas,"  said 
Emmeline,  easily.  "And  talking  of  Christmas, 
Mart  Bradbury,"  she  exclaimed,  springing  up, 
"  you  and  I  've  got  to  get  to  work  again  at  those 
evergreens  up  in  the  play-room.  Here  it  is  quar 
ter  past  eight  already.  Come  along.  That  old 
sheet  '11  just  have  to  wait  till  New  Year's."  And 
she  carried  her  sister  off,  with  scant  ceremony. 

"  'T  was  ruther  handy,  Sam  Clark 's  hevin'  th' 
money  t'  lend  me,  thet  way,  wa'  n't  it!"  Mr. 
Bradbury  said,  after  the  girls  had  gone  up-stairs. 

"  How  did  he  come  t'  hev  it ! "  inquired  Mrs. 
Bradbury. 

"  He  's  jest  been  paid  f'r  thet  Westbury  case 
he  hed  last  year." 

"  Y'  mean  th'  Otis  matter!" 

"  Yes.  An'  I  guess  he  earned  the  money,  too. 
I  never  c'd  see  how  Otis  c'd  've  been  accused,  in 
th'  fust  place,— a  man  as  well  known  's  he  is 
over  there." 
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"  Bein'  well  known  don't  allers  matter." 
"  Yes,  it  does.  Course  it  does.  It  'd  oughter, 
anyway.  You  take  Otis.  Why,  y'  c'd  no  more 
make  me  Mieve  he  did  sech  a  thing,  than  thet 
I  did.  Anybody  in  his  senses  w'd  've  just  said 
th'  thing  wa'  n't  supposable." 

"Y'  mean  there  's  some  things  thet  jest 
could  n't  be,  no  matter  how  bad  they  look  ?  " 

"  Thet  's  what  I  mean,"  he  argued  warmly. 
"  Now,  a  man  thet  hed  any—" 

"  See  here,  Nathan  Bradbury,"  said  his  wife, 
turning  sharply  upon  him,  "is  thet  th'  way 
you  acted  when  things  looked  bad  with  our 
Charlie?" 

The  farmer  was  astonished  at  this   sudden 
referring  to  a  proscribed  topic. 
"  Thet 's  diff'rent,"  he  rejoined. 
"How 'sit  different?" 
"  It  's  diff'rent  every  way." 
"  I  '11  tell  ye  how  it  's  diff'rent."    Mrs.  Brad 
bury  felt  the  uprush  of  long  pent-up  rebellion. 
For  some  reason  she  had  been  conscious  all 
day  of  a  great  surge  of  longing  for  her  boy,  and 
it  had  affected  her  more  than  usually.      She 
spoke  rapidly.     "He  was  y'r  own  son,  an'  y' 
knew  him  a  sight  better  'n  those  men  knew 
Steuben  Otis.    All  th'  appearances  in  th'  world 
hed  n't  ought  t'  've  made  y'  b'lieve  things  ag'inst 
him,— not  even  his  own  say-so,  ef  he  did  say 
so,— he  bein'  our  own  son,  an'  th'  kind  o'  boy 
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we  've  allers  known  him  V  be,  into  th'  barg'in ; 
at  least,  the  kind  1 've  allers  known  him  t'  be. 
An'  you  'd  ought  t'  Ve,  too,  only  y  '  never  did 
after  thet  fust  time  he  came  home  actin'  so — so 
strange.  But 't  wa'  n't  enough  t'  lay  up  ag'inst 
him.  An'  't  wa'  n't  enough—" 

"  Look  here,  Martha,"  remonstrated  he,  "  this 
ain't  a  time  t'  bring  all  thet  up.  It 's  different, 
I  tell  ye." 

"  'T  ain't  diff'rent,  'cept  thet  th'  fault 's  more 
yours  than  't  is  those  Westbury  people's,— a 
good  sight  more.  Listen  here,  pa :  d'  y'  mean 
t'  tell  me  y'  hain't  bed  any  misgivin's  'bout 
it  all,  these  months  ?  " 

"Course  I  've  hed,"  answered  the  farmer, 
honestly.  "But,  as  I  was  tellin'  Mart  only 
yist'rday,  I  bring  'round  t'  th'  same  p'int  every 
time.  I  can't  see  it  any  other  way." 

"  Then  y'  'd  ought  t'  allow  f'r  other  people. 
Not  thet  I  'm  upholdin'  them ;  but  I  won't  hev 
ye  blamin'  one  case  o'  hard  jedgment  an'  lettin' 
a  worse  case  off  easy." 

"  I  don't  let  myself  off  easy,  Martha,"  pleaded 
her  husband,  firm  on  his  own  ground,  but 
strangely  troubled  to  justify  it.  "  I  go  over  it 
often  enough,— more  'n  you  think  fur,  p'r'aps." 

"  Thet  ain't  any  better,"  she  contended  per 
versely.  "  Y'  'd  ought  t'  've  been  past  all  thet 
kind  o'  questionin'  b'fore  y'  went  out  fr'm  th' 
church." 
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"Hold  there,  ma,"  he  put  in  impetuously. 
"  Y'  've  got  a  wrong  idee  'bout  thet.  P'r'aps 
I  hed  at  th'  time,  too.  But  't  wa'  n't  thet  affair 
alone  thet  made  me  do  as  I  did." 

"  'T  wa'  n't  I "  she  repeated  skeptically. 

"No.  Thet  settled  matters;  an1  mebbe  it 
seemed  as  ef  't  was  all  th'  cause  there  was. 
But  I  've  seen  sence  thet  th'  thing  was  in  my 
mind  long  b'f ore,— not  leavin'  th'  church,  I  don't 
mean,  but  doubts,  an'  all  thet.  Thet  matter  with 
—with  Charlie  set  fire  to  it ;  but  't  would  've 
blazed  up  in  one  way  'r  another  b'fore  long." 

"  I  don't  b'lieve  it.  I  b'lieve  ef  he  was  cleared 
t'-morrow,  you  'd  be  willin'  t'  jine  ag'in  nex' 
Sunday." 

"  Then  y'  don'  know  how  I  feel  'bout  things, 
Martha.  Thet 's  all  I  c'n  say.  I  tell  ye,  it 's 
grown  t'  be  a  bigger  thing  than  thet.  I  dare  say 
I  felt  it  most,  fust,  when  th'  injustice  o'  things 
came  home  t'  our  own  case ;  but  when  I  'd  once 
seen  thet,  I  saw  'nough  other  things  t'  more  'n 
crowd  it.  An'  I  see  'em  worse  'n'  worse." 

"  No,  Nathan,  you  don't,"  declared  his  wife. 
"  Mebbe  I  don't  understand  ye,  as  y'  say,  but  I 
understand  some  things  'bout  ye  better  'n  y'  do 
y'rself ;  an'  I  tell  y'  what 't  is,  it 's  a  dreadful 
lonely  path  y'  're  treadin',  an'  y'r  own  soul 's 
findin'  it  out  more  'n'  more ;  an'  ef  somethin' 
or  somebody  c'd  set  y'r  faith  right  ag'in,  it  'd 
give  ye  ten  years  on  y'r  life." 
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"Thet  's  true,  every  word  of  it,"  he  cried 
passionately.  "But  nothin'  ever  kin,— n'r 
nobody." 

"  Don't  y'  be  sure  o'  thet !  D'  y'  mean  t'  say 
't  y'  never  hev  any  questions  'bout  what  y'  've 
done  1 " 

"  Plenty  of  'em.  When  y'  begin  t'  question, 
y'  're  sure  t'  come  t'  question  whether  y'  'd  ought 
t'  question.  P'r'aps  one  set  o'  doubts  is  better 
than  two.  But  once  y'  git  th'  fust  set,  th'  second 
's  likely  t'  foller.  An'  what  's  worse,  it  don't 
cure  th'  fust.  Yes,  Martha,  it  's  a  lonely 
path,  as  y'  say;  but  I  've  got  t'  tread  it 
now." 

His  voice  broke  a  little,  and  he  rose.  Mrs. 
Bradbury  got  up  hastily  and  came  over  to 
where  he  stood. 

11  Oh,  pa,"  she  besought  piteously,  "  do  let  's 
send  f'r  our  boy  back  ag'in." 

Tenderly  but  firmly  he  put  her  aside.  "  No," 
he  said  simply. 

"  Then,  ef  he  's  innocent,"  she  cried,  "  you  're 
as  unjust  as  y'  say  Providence  is." 

"No,"  he  replied,  "b'cause  Providence,  ef 
there  was  one,  w'd  know,  an'  would  n't  make 
mistakes ;  an'  mine  'd  only  be  a  mistake." 

"  But  it 's  wicked  t'  make  sech  a  mistake !  " 

"  We  hev  n't  hed  th'  advantages  thet  Provi 
dence  has  hed,"  he  observed  grimly,  "  so  we  're 
liable  t'  error.  Howsomever,  there  ain't  been 
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any  error  proved  yit.  I  wish  there  hed." 
And,  with  a  great  sigh,  he  passed  out  of  the 
room. 

IT  was  about  eight  months  after  Mr.  Clark's 
loan  that  Mr.  Bradbury  appeared  again,  one 
day  in  early  August,  at  the  lawyer's  office.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  communication  which  he 
had  evidently  just  received  by  mail,  and  he 
was  plainly  excited. 

"  Here  7s  somethin'  's  jest  come  f'r  me,  Mr. 
Clark,"  he  said,  "  thet  I  can't  seem  t'  make  out. 
Will  y'  jest  run  it  over  ? " 

The  lawyer  adjusted  his  spectacles  and  care 
fully  perused  the  paper  that  Mr.  Bradbury 
handed  him.  Surprise  was  visible  on  his  face. 

"  Why,  have  you  been  paying  off  part  of 
your  mortgage,  Mr.  Bradbury  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Course  I  hev  n't,"  said  the  farmer,  promptly. 
"  Thet 's  jest  th'  p'int.  I  only  wish  I  could  've. 
An'  yit  thet  there  paper—" 

"  Is  a  receipt  from  your  mortgagee's  lawyers 
for  eight  hundred  dollars  on  account." 

"  An'  they  've  duly  credited  it  on  th'  bond, 
don't  they  say  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  now,  what  does  all  thet  mean  ? " 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  don't  know  anything 
about  the  matter  at  all  ? "  queried  Mr.  Clark. 

"  Not  a  hooter." 
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The  lawyer  again  examined  the  communi 
cation. 

"They  don't  say  whom  they  received  the 
payment  from,"  he  remarked.  "  They  simply 
say,  '  We  have  received  to  your  account,'  and 
so  on.  Well !  I  wish  people  would  pay  my 
accounts  in  that  extraordinary  way." 

"Well,  but  what  d'  y'  make  of  it  all!"  de 
manded  Mr.  Bradbury,  impatiently. 

The  lawyer  pondered  again  over  the  docu 
ment. 

"  Let  me  see !  "  he  said  suddenly.  "  What 's 
the  date  of  this  letter  1  The  third.  Do  you  re 
member  when  your  mortgage  was  dated,  Mr. 
Bradbury  ? " 

"  Why,"  said  the  farmer,  struck  with  the  co 
incidence,  "'t  was  jest  a  year  ago  thet  day." 

"  I  was  n't  sure,"  Mr.  Clark  said.  "  Then  that 
was  the  first  day  that  any  of  it  could  be  paid 
off.  It  was  made  out  for  a  year,  you  remem 
ber,— though  of  course  it  was  expected  to  run 
along." 

"Well,  I  don't  see  't  thet  explains  any- 
thin',"  returned  Mr.  Bradbury,  irritated  with 
the  mystery.  "I  ain't  askin'  any  one  t'  help 
pay  my  debts." 

But  an  idea  had  come  to  Mr.  Clark.  He  was 
ciphering  a  little  with  pencil  and  paper.  Look 
ing  at  his  visitor,  he  asked  with  some  hesita 
tion  : 
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"  Mr.  Bradbury,  may  I  bring  up  a  matter  that 
you  and  I  've  never  touched  on  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  farmer,  wincing. 

"When— when  Charlie  left,— of  course  I  've 
heard  the  town  talk,  you  know,— just  how 
much  was  missing  from  the  post-office?" 

"Seven  hunderd  'n'  fifty-two  dollars  'n' 
thirty  cents,"  the  other  answered,  with  a  flush. 

"  I  thought  I  'd  heard  it  put  at  about  that," 
Mr.  Clark  said,  too  tactfully  busy  with  his  pen 
cil  to  observe  the  flush.  "And  that  was  about 
the  end  of  August,  was  n't  it  I " 

"Yes." 

Mr.  Clark  did  a  little  sum. 

"  Well,  here 's  one  possible  explanation,  then," 
he  said,  "I  only  give  it  for  what  it  's  worth. 
That  sum,  with  interest  for,  say,  eleven  months, 
comes  to  just  about  eight  hundred  dollars." 

Mr.  Bradbury  stared  at  him. 

"  I  don't  git  th'  idee,"  he  said. 

"  Perhaps  Charlie  has  paid  that  amount." 

Mr.  Bradbury  sprang  up. 

"  I  won't  take  it !  "  he  stormed,  startled  at  the 
suggestion.  "  I  told  him  plain  when—"  He 
caught  himself  up.  "  How  c'd  he  know  'bout 
it,— th'  amount,  an'  th'  people,  an'  all?" 

"  Oh,  he  could  easily  find  out.  It 's  all  public 
record." 

"  I  won't  take  it ! "  Mr.  Bradbury  repeated 
hotly.  "Th'  idee  of  his  darin'  to—  Look 
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here,  Mr.  Clark :  you  write  an'  tell  th'  lawyers 
I  won't  take  it,— right  away." 

"I  would  n't  be  too  fast,"  said  the  other, 
soothingly.  "We  don't  know  for  sure  that 
that 's  the  way  it  was.  It  's  only  a  guess  of 
mine." 

"  There  ain't  any  one  else  'd  do  it." 

"No,"  admitted  Mr.  Clark;  "I  can't  think  of 
any  one." 

Mr.  Clark  was  enjoined  by  the  seal  of  the 
strictest  confidence  from  adding  that  nearly  a 
year  before,  just  after  Charlie  went  away,  the 
latter  had  sent  him  a  carefully  wrapped  box, 
and  a  letter  asking  him  to  open  the  box 
and  apply  the  money  contents,  amounting  to 
$752.30,  on  Mr.  Bradbury's  mortgage ;  and  that 
he  had  returned  the  parcel  unopened  to  the  ad 
dress  given  in  the  letter,  explaining  that  the 
mortgage  was  not  due  for  a  year,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  paid  before  that  time. 

"Well,  then,  you  write  'em." 

"  But  even  then,  Mr.  Bradbury,  I  'm  not  quite 
sure  that  we  can  do  anything.  It  's  a  rather 
queer  thing  to  happen."  Mr.  Clark  smiled,  in 
spite  of  himself.  "  Suppose  he  's  sent  them 
that  money  to  be  credited  to  your  mortgage,—" 

"  They  c'n  jest—" 

"  —And  given  no  address." 

Mr.  Bradbury  looked  at  him. 

"  He  's  rather  got  you,  in  that  case,"  went  on 
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the  lawyer.  "  They  could  n't  return  him  the 
money." 

"  They  need  n't  give  it  t'  me.    I  won't  take  it." 

"  But  if  there  's  nobody  else  to  ?  You  see,  if 
I  write  telling  them  not  to  credit  the  payment 
to  the  mortgage,  all  they  could  say  would  be 
that  they  hold  the  money  subject  to  your 
order." 

"  I  won't  tech  th'  money !  "  Mr.  Bradbury 
was  much  put  out,  and  his  voice  showed  it. 

"  Well,  the  best  way  's  for  one  of  us  to  write 
them  first  and  ask  where  the  money  came  from, 
if  they  know.  I  '11  do  it,  if  you  wish." 

"  Well,"  said  the  farmer,  rather  ungraciously, 
"p'r'aps  thet  's  best,  at  fust.  But— well,  you 
write  'n'  find  out.  I  '11  come  in  ag'in  as  soon 's 
y'  've  hed  time  t'  hear." 

Mr.  Bradbury  went  angrily  home,  and  took 
the  first  opportunity  to  tell  his  wife. 

"Thet  means  he  's  innocent,  then,"  she  re 
marked  quietly. 

"Innocent!    It 's  jest  th'  other  way." 

Mrs.  Bradbury  sniffed.  The  old  soreness  lay 
as  keen  as  ever. 

"  It  means  it 's  burnt  his  pocket  out  at  last," 
asseverated  her  husband,  scornfully. 

Mrs.  Bradbury  turned  and  went  from  the 
room.  It  was  not  a  topic  which  it  was  well  for 
them  to  discuss,  and  she  instinctively  sought 
refuge  in  silence. 
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As  Mr.  Clark  had  conjectured,  he  learned 
little  through  his  letter  of  inquiry.  The  law 
yers  replied  that  the  eight  hundred  dollars  had 
been  sent  to  them  in  cash  by  a  person  signing 
himself  UC.  Bradbury,"  with  instructions  to 
credit  the  amount  on  the  mortgage  indebted 
ness  of  Nathan  Bradbury.  They  added  that 
the  writer  of  the  letter  gave  no  address. 

This  answer  proved  clearly  that  Mr.  Clark's 
hypothesis  was  the  true  one.  It  opened  up 
no  present  way,  however,  of  returning  the 
money,  as  Mr.  Bradbury  himself  had  to  admit 
when  Mr.  Clark  told  him  the  facts.  The  farmer 
was,  indeed,  aware  that  his  wife  addressed  her 
letters  to  her  son  through  the  Albany  post 
master,  and  he  at  first  entertained  the  thought 
of  sending  to  the  lawyers  for  the  money 
and  forwarding  it  to  Charlie  through  that 
address.  But  this  seemed  a  roundabout  and 
risky  process,  the  more  so  as  Mr.  Bradbury 
was  little  versed  in  handling  and  sending 
sums  of  money;  and  he  could  not  ask  Mr. 
Clark's  aid,  because  he  did  not  care  to  admit 
that  he  knew  Charlie's  address  or  that  his  wife 
wrote  to  him.  He  was  none  the  less  angry, 
however,  for  not  seeing  just  what  to  do ;  and 
yet,  underneath  the  anger,  there  ran  a  curious 
undercurrent  of  satisfaction  at  his  son's  clever 
and  defiant  ruse,  as  well  as  a  strong  relief  at 
the  lessening  of  the  mortgage.  He  confessed 
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to  neither  of  these  feelings,  even  to  himself ;  and 
the  shrewd,  kindly  lawyer,  who  perhaps  de 
tected  something  of  them  nevertheless,  had  to 
reason  long  with  his  refractory  client  before  he 
could  persuade  him  that,  for  the  present  at  least, 
it  was  best  to  leave  the  matter  as  it  stood.  Mr. 
Bradbury  heard  him  with  an  ill  grace ;  but  as 
he  had  himself  no  better  course  to  suggest,  he 
eventually  acquiesced. 


XIII 

A    FIGHT 

"  T~  THINK  we  ought  to  tap  a  good  supply  in 
-A.  a  few  days  now,"  said  Mr.  Reed. 

"  Hope  so,"  responded  Mr.  Pickering.  "  Of 
course  the  town  can  pipe  in  from  the  lake  if  it 
has  to;  but  if  the  boring  shows  good  water, 
it  '11  save  some  expense." 

"  To  the  firm,  too,"  added  Mr.  Reed,  briefly. 

"  Yes,  of  course.  But  we  can't  be  too  careful 
to  make  sure  it  is  good  water." 

It  was  the  second  year  after  Charlie  Brad 
bury's  departure.  There  had  been  several 
slight  cases  of  illness  during  the  autumn,— at 
the  Kents',  who  lived  just  across  the  street 
from  Eeed  &  Kemble's,  and  at  one  or  two  other 
houses  in  the  same  vicinity.  The  trouble  had 
finally  been  traced  to  the  respective  wells  of 
the  families  affected.  The  Rents'  well  was  a 
large  one  in  the  front  grounds,  very  near  to  the 
street,  and  hospitably  free  to  all  comers.  It 
was  a  frequent  source  of  welcome  refreshment 
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in  Felton.  It  had  furnished  the  bulk  of  the 
water-supply  at  the  time  of  the  great  Eeed  & 
Kemble  fire,  two  autumns  preceding,  when 
that  firm's  former  store  had  been  destroyed. 
It  was  a  village  stand-by,  and  great  was  the  dis 
may  when  the  doctor  asserted  that  it,  with  other 
neighboring  wells,  had  become  contaminated. 

His  verdict,  at  length  accepted,  called  for 
earnest  discussion  in  the  village.  The  more 
distant  wells  were  unimpeached,  but  an  embargo 
on  those  in  the  center  of  the  town  was  a  serious 
inconvenience,  and  need  was  felt  for  some  better 
central  water-supply.  A  small  committee  was 
formed  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and,  much 
to  his  surprise,  Mr.  Bradbury  was  asked  to  join. 
The  town  felt  the  value  of  his  clear-headedness 
and  practical  sense,  and  put  aside  other  feelings 
for  the  time ;  and  the  urgings  of  the  other  com- 
mitteemen  at  length  overcame  his  reluctance. 
There  was  a  small  hill  lake  not  far  away,  the 
purity  of  whose  water  was  undisputed,  and  it 
had  been  proposed  to  tap  this  supply  and  pipe 
the  water  in.  The  committee  visited  the  local 
ity  and  examined  the  project,  finding  it  entirely 
feasible.  Mr.  Reed,  however,  had  intervened 
with  another  proposition.  The  firm  had  no  well 
on  its  own  property,  but  merely  a  cistern,  which 
had  long  been  inadequate.  Eeed  &  Kemble 
offered  to  bore  for  an  artesian  well  at  the  side  of 
the  store,  with  the  understanding  that  if  they 
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were  successful  in  finding  good  water,  the  town 
should  have  access  to  the  supply,  and  should 
bear  half  the  expense,  besides  paying  annual 
water  rights.  The  near  neighbors,  whose  wells 
had  been  placed  out  of  use,  were  to  be  permitted 
to  pipe  to  their  own  premises  if  the  pressure 
was  found  sufficient.  Artesian  boring  was  a 
comparatively  new  thing,  and  the  name  itself 
was  not  a  familiar  one.  The  committee,  how 
ever,  after  deliberation,  approved  the  project,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  town  ran  no  initial 
risk  if  the  undertaking  failed;  and  the  firm 
promptly  intrusted  the  matter  to  a  Boston  con 
tractor,  who  at  once  set  about  the  work. 

Mr.  Keed's  augury,  expressed  in  his  conver 
sation  with  Mr.  Pickering,  proved  true.  The 
village  felt  much  satisfaction.  The  water 
gushed  up  clear  and  abundant,  and  a  sample 
quantity  for  analysis  was  at  once  despatched 
by  the  committee  to  Lee  &  Lawrence,  a  noted 
firm  of  chemists  in  Burlington. 

One  sharp,  bright  afternoon  in  early  De 
cember,  about  a  fortnight  later,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bradbury  had  taken  the  cutter  for  a  drive  to 
Hingham,  as  they  were  so  fond  of  occasionally 
doing.  Mr.  Bradbury's  spirits  had  been  better 
of  late.  The  farm  had  done  well  during  the 
last  year,— so  well  that  he  had  been  able  to  pay 
off  Mr.  Clark's  friendly  loan ;  and  with  the  two 
hundred  dollars  which  Mr.  Reed  had  finally 
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offered  and  paid  for  the  gore  of  land  adjoining 
his  line,  the  farmer  had  found  himself  in  a  posi 
tion,  besides,  to  discharge  the  balance  of  the 
mortgage,  with  the  interest.  He  had  not  yet 
made  the  latter  payment,  as  the  sale  of  the  strip 
of  land  had  only  lately  been  concluded;  but 
now  he  had  the  money  safe  in  hand,  and  pur 
posed  to  close  finally  the  distasteful  mortgage 
matter  within  a  day  or  two. 

The  couple  took  supper,  as  usual  on  these 
little  trips,  with  Mrs.  Bradbury's  relatives  in 
Hirigham,  and  heartily  enjoyed  the  brisk  hour's 
spin  back  toward  Felton.  These  little  outings 
had  always  been  greatly  prized  by  them  both. 
At  such  times  they  resolutely  dropped  family 
cares  and  the  knowledge  of  their  years.  They 
were  as  youth  and  maid  again,  or  as  husband 
and  wife  newly  married,  and  the  spirit  of  this 
always  came  upon  them  and  brightened  their 
excursions  and  every  after  memory  of  them. 
Problems  and  troubles  were  never  touched  upon 
in  these  jaunts ;  household  worries  were  rele 
gated  severely  to  household  surroundings ;  and 
a  large  part  of  the  understanding  and  the  un 
wavering  love  between  them  owed  its  freshness 
of  preservation  to  these  periodical  renewings  of 
earlier  relations. 

"  Well !  hev  n't  we  hed  a  good  ride,  Martha  ?" 
Mr.  Bradbury  was  saying  as  they  neared  home. 
"  I  don't  see  't  th'  ol'  mare  has  lost  any  on  her 
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gait,  ef  I  hev  hed  t'  use  her  more  f r  farm- work 
than  I  used  to." 

"  It 's  b'cause  y'  take  good  keer  of  her,  Na 
than." 

"Mebbe.  I  wish  I  'd  taken  keer  o'  those 
bells  as  well,  sence  last  winter."  He  laughed. 
"  Funny  how  they  got  mislaid.  I  hunted  high 
'n'  low  f'r  'em  in  th'  stable,  when  I  dragged  th' 
cutter  out.  A  sleigh- ride  without  bells  don't 
seem  half  a  sleigh-ride." 

"  Now,  Nathan,  this  has  been  jest  as  nice  as 
ef  we  'd  rode  a  cockhorse  f  Banbury  Cross," 
affirmed  his  wife.  "  I  hev  n't  missed  th'  bells  a 
bit.  I  don'  know  but  I  almost  like  it  better." 

"  Here  we  come  t'  thet  belt  o'  pines,"  said  Mr. 
Bradbury ;  "an'  in  t'  th'  left,  there,  y'  know,  's 
th'  place  where  I  got  those  greens  f  r  Emmie  last 
December  an'  th'  year  b'fore.  I  told  her  I  'd 
bring  her  s'm'  more  t'-night.  Th'  child  reelly 
did  r'mark'ble  well  both  times,  sendin'  th' 
wreaths  down  t'  Albany." 

"  Yes ;  it  gave  'em  both  quite  a  little  spendin'- 
money,"  said  Mrs.  Bradbury. 

"  I  '11  hev  t'  go  a  bit  further  in,  this  time. 
There  's  a  good  bit  o'  new  growth  a  little  back 
fr'm  th'  road." 

"  But  we  can't  drive  in  there." 

"  No ;  but  this  is  th'  way  I  planned  t'  fix  it : 
Th' road  makes  a  turn  a  little  ahead— see  it! 
Well,  I  '11  git  out  here  'n'  cut  across  through 
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th'  woods,  an'  you  drive  on  slow,  an'  I  '11  meet 
ye  at  th'  other  side  o'  th'  bend  with  a  couple  of 
armf  uls  of  evergreen.  Ef  it  don't  seem  enough, 
I  c'n  slip  back  f  r  more." 

He  drew  up  the  mare,  and.  untucking  the 
heavy  buffalo-robe,  placed  the  reins  in  his 
wife's  hands,  and  stepped  out  into  the  snow. 

"Whew!"  he  said,  slapping  his  thighs,  "a 
body  gits  stiff,  settin'  so  long  in  th'  cold.  Nice 
moon  up  there,  ain't  it,  Martha!  Now,  you 
move  on ;  but  go  slow,  an'  wait  f  r  me  when  y' 
git  a  bit  of  a  way  'round  th'  turn." 

He  stepped  sturdily  up  the  low  bank  at  the 
left,  and  plunged  through  the  snow  into  the 
woods,  while  Mrs.  Bradbury  allowed  the  mare 
to  walk  slowly  on. 

The  sleigh  with  its  occupant  turned  the  angle 
of  the  road,  and  was  moving  forward  at  a 
leisurely  gait,  when  two  figures  emerged  upon 
the  scene  from  the  dark  shelter  of  the  pines. 
They  stepped  quickly  up  to  the  cutter,  and  one 
of  them  grasped  the  mare  by  the  bridle. 

"Good  evenin',  missis,"  said  the  other,  com 
ing  to  the  side.  "  Don't  scream."  He  raised  a 
threatening  fist.  "  Let 's  see  what  y'  've  got  in 
here  thet  's  valyable.  This  robe 's  a  good  thing, 
fr  one."  He  jerked  it  rudely  off  upon  the 
road.  "  Take  them  ear-rings  off.  Hand  out 
yer  purse.  Got  any  rings  on  1 " 

The  man  raised  himself  upon  the  edge  of  the 
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sleigh-box,  and  reached  down  for  Mrs.  Brad 
bury  's  left  hand,  which  held  the  reins.  It  was 
incased  in  a  thick  mitten,  and  his  object  was 
evidently  to  feel  through  this  for  a  ring. 

It  was  her  first  exposure  to  hostile  attack  or 
danger,  and  the  shock  was  such  as  men  who 
lead  hardy  and  unsheltered  lives  can  little 
estimate. 

Mrs.  Bradbury's  calm  had  deserted  her  at  the 
first  rough  word.  Not  so  her  courage.  In  a 
tremor  of  excitement  and  unwonted  spirit  of 
warfare,  she  sprang  up  as  the  tramp  leaned  for 
ward,  snatched  her  left  hand  from  his  reach, 
and  with  her  right  seized  the  whip  from  its 
socket.  With  a  loud  shriek,  partly  for  help, 
partly  from  the  sheer  nervous  strain,  she  pushed 
him  violently  back  from  the  sleigh,  and,  as  his 
foot  slipped  from  the  narrow  ledge  and  he  fell 
back  into  the  road,  she  lashed  him  fiercely 
across  the  face  with  one  long  cut  of  the  heavy 
whip.  Instantly  a  second  lash  fell  upon  the 
mare's  back,  and  the  animal,  frightened  in  her 
turn,  gave  a  leap  and  tug  that  nearly  but  not 
quite  loosed  the  other  man's  hold  of  the  bridle. 

"  Damn  yer ! "  roared  her  assailant,  scram 
bling  to  his  feet,  ablaze  with  fury  and  pain, 
"  I  '11  fix  yer  f'r  thet.  Hold  thet  horse,  Jem !  " 

"  I  'm  holdin'  'im,"  yelled  Jem,  scarcely  less 
excited  than  the  other.  "  Climb  in  an'  give  it 
to  her ! " 
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Mrs.  Bradbury,  panting,  deadly  frightened, 
but  brave,  was  emitting  call  after  call  for  help. 

"  Shet  up ! "  shouted  the  ruffian,  dashing  his 
hand  across  his  smarting  face,  and  springing 
again  upon  the  rim  of  the  cutter.  "  There  's 
no  one  goin'  t'  hear  yer— n'r  help  yer.  An' 
I  '11-" 

The  mare  gave  another  desperate  lunge,  this 
time  to  the  right,  and  dragged  the  bridle  from 
Jem's  hand.  He  regained  hold  of  it  with  a 
violent  and  almost  lightning-like  effort.  The 
lurch  threw  his  companion  a  second  time  from 
the  sleigh,  but  only  for  a  moment,  and  he  was 
immediately  upon  it  again.  The  mare  stood 
shivering.  Mrs.  Bradbury  struck  frantically 
at  the  man  with  the  butt  of  the  whip. 

Excited  as  all  three  were,  none  had  paid  heed 
to  the  rapidly  approaching  sound  of  sleigh-bells 
from  the  direction  of  Hingham.  The  newcomer 
had  turned  the  angle  in  the  road,  and,  suddenly 
catching  sight  of  the  struggle  just  ahead  of 
him,  whipped  forward  violently,  and  leaped 
from  his  sleigh  to  the  rescue.  He  was  an  elderly 
and  rather  undersized  man,  but  evidently  one 
who  made  up  in  grit  for  lack  of  youth  and 
power.  Seeing  only  that  a  woman  was  being 
assailed,  he  vigorously  attacked  the  assailant. 

The  latter  turned  and  hit  him  fiercely.  Jem 
released  his  hold  of  the  bridle,  and  rushed  to 
his  partner's  assistance.  The  plucky  stranger 
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was  manifestly  no  match  for  the  two,  nor,  in 
deed,  for  either  of  them ;  yet,  undaunted  by  a 
bleeding  face,  he  actively  grappled  with  the 
man  whom  he  had  first  attacked,  strenuously 
aided  by  Mrs.  Bradbury  with  the  whip. 

There  was  a  mighty  leap  into  the  road  from 
the  bank  behind.  A  huge,  wrathy  figure  made 
two  strides,  and  each  of  the  robbers  felt  himself 
seized  by  the  collar  in  a  grip  of  iron.  The  two 
were  pulled  back  headlong  down  upon  the  road, 
and  their  heads  were  cracked  together  again 
and  again,  like  cocoanuts. 

"  You  miserable  whelps !  "  raged  Mr.  Brad 
bury  ;  and  he  shook  the  two  half-stunned  mis 
creants  as  a  dog  would  shake  a  rat.  "  Attack 
a  defenseless  woman,  would  ye?"  Another 
shake.  "  Two  of  ye,  too ! "  Another  shake 
and  a  renewed  crack  of  the  heads. 

The  mare  was  becoming  restive  again.  Mrs. 
Bradbury,  who  had  collapsed  thankfully  upon 
the  seat  at  the  advent  of  her  husband,  had 
sufficient  energy  left  to  reach  forward  and 
catch  the  dangling  reins,  quickly  soothing  the 
animal  into  quiet. 

With  a  quick  turn,  Jem  suddenly  wrested 
himself  free  from  his  captor.  The  other  man, 
who  was  the  more  dazed  of  the  two  from  the 
concussions  their  heads  had  suffered,  made  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  do  the  same.  Jem  gave 
a  powerful  spring  to  his  feet.  At  the  same  in- 
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stant,  Mr.  Bradbury,  who  had  been  bending 
over  them  both,  shot  out  his  disengaged  hand, 
and,  luckily  clutching  Jem  by  the  ankle,  brought 
him  again  heavily  to  the  ground,  but  just 
beyond  his  further  reach. 

"  I  '11  knife  yer  yet !  "  yelled  Jem,  vigorously 
kicking  with  his  free  boot  the  farmer's  hand, 
which  still  gripped  his  ankle.  In  the  sharp 
pain  of  the  blows,  Mr.  Bradbury's  hold  involun 
tarily  relaxed  a  little,  and  the  rough  kicked 
himself  free,  and,  once  more  getting  upon  his 
feet,  made  at  the  farmer. 

Mrs.  Bradbury's  state  of  collapse  vanished  at 
sight  of  her  husband's  new  danger,  and,  forget 
ting  fear  and  all  else,  she  was  out  of  the  sleigh 
in  a  flash,  and  flung  herself  desperately  upon 
Jem.  But  it  was  quite  needless.  Mr.  Brad 
bury  was  dowered  for  the  time  with  the 
strength  and  fury  of  a  dozen  men.  Dropping 
his  other  captive,  he  gripped  Jem  with  resistless 
force,  and  threw  him  heavily  for  the  third  time. 

"  Git  th'  hitchin'- strap,  Martha !  "  he  panted. 
"  Quick !  f  r  th'  other  feller  '11  be  gittin'  up." 

Mrs.  Bradbury's  other  defender  was  before 
her.  He  threw  to  her  husband  the  strap  which 
he  snatched  from  the  floor  of  the  cutter ;  and 
then,  hastening  to  his  own  sleigh,  he  jerked  out 
a  similar  strap,  and,  hurrying  back  to  the  other 
footpad,  proceeded  to  secure  his  wrists  before 
he  could  do  more  mischief. 
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Mr.  Bradbury  rose  from  bending  over  his 
own  prisoner. 

"  Well,  I  swan !  "  he  uttered,  with  rapid,  an 
gry  breaths.  "  Are  y'  hurt  any,  Martha  ? "  He 
came  to  her,  anxiously. 

"  Not  th'  least  bit,"  she  returned  promptly. 

"  1 'm  thankful  f'r  thet.  T'  think  o'  sech  a 
thing  happenin'  t'  ye  right  here  on  th'  highroad, 
not  a  mile  fr'm  home.  Th'  rascally  curs !  "  He 
moved  again  toward  the  prostrate  men,  evi 
dently  restraining  a  strong  desire  to  kick  them. 
Once  more  he  turned  to  his  wife. 

"  Y'  're  as  good  a  fighter  as  I  be,  ma ! "  he 
said,  with  deep  admiration. 

His  eye  met  the  stranger's. 

"  I  owe  ye  a  sight  more  'n  I  c'n  tell  ye,  f  r 
takin'  holt,  sir,"  he  said  gratefully. 

"  It  was  n't  much  I  was  able  to  do,  I  'm  sure," 
said  the  other. 

"  Yes,  't  was,"  cried  Mrs.  Bradbury,  from  the 
side  of  the  sleigh.  "  He  stood  'em  off  jest  long 
enough  f'r  ye  t'  git  here,  Nathan.  I  don'  know 
where  I  'd  've  been  ef  he  hed  n't  rushed  in." 

"  I  saw  part  of  it,"  corroborated  Mr.  Brad 
bury,  uas  I  came  breakin'  through.  One  of 
'em  's  hurt  ye,  too,  I  'm  afeared." 

"  He  cut  my  cheek  some.  His  knuckles  were 
pretty  hard,"  said  the  other,  laughing  a  little. 
He  was  manifestly  in  some  pain,  however,  and 
raised  his  hand  to  his  cheek. 
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"  We  '11  hurry  up  home  an'  look  after  ye,"  Mr. 
Bradbury  said.  "  I  '11  jest  cord  up  these  fellers' 
feet,  an'  then  we  '11  load  'em  up  an'  hand  'em 
over  t'  th'  constable." 

Jem  struggled  to  rise  as  he  heard  this,  but 
was  soon  firmly  bound  with  some  rope  from 
the  sleigh. 

Mr.  Bradbury  surveyed  the  two  vehicles. 

"  Your  sleigh  's  bigger  'n  mine,"  he  observed 
to  the  stranger.  "It  's  one  o'  Jones's  livery 
sleighs  from  Hingham,  ain't  it  ? " 

"  Yes.  I  hired  it  to  drive  over  to  Felton 
with,  and  keep  overnight.  I  meant  to  start 
over  before  dark;  but  the  train  I  was  in  was 
three  hours  late,  on  account  of  a  breakdown. 
The  night  was  so  fine,  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  come  over  and  stay  at  the  tavern  in  Felton 
as  at  the  hotel  in  Hingham." 

"  I  'm  glad  enough  y'  did,"  said  Mr.  Bradbury, 
earnestly.  "Though  I  don't  b'lieve  y'  'd  've 
keered  much  f'r  th'  tavern  our  town  's  got. 
Well,  now,  ef  y'  '11  let  me  take  y'r  seat  out  an' 
stow  it  in  my  cutter,— there  's  room,  on  end, 
with  some  crowdin',— an'  then  git  in  y'rself, 
with  my  wife,  an'  drive,  I  '11  take  these  two  fel 
lers  along  in  th'  box  o'  your  sleigh." 

"  What  will  you  do  yourself  ?"  asked  the  other. 

"I  '11  drive  standin'  over  'em,"  said  the 
farmer.  "  Ef  they  start  t'  make  a  fuss,  I  '11  pile 
'em  t'gether  an'  set  on  'em,"  added  he,  grimly. 
"  It  'd  be  more  comf  table,  thet  's  sure." 
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The  stranger  laughed,  though  there  was  a  ner 
vous  tremor  of  excitement  in  the  sound.  Mr. 
Bradbury's  plan  was  quickly  carried  into  effect, 
the  buffalo-robe  was  picked  up  from  the  ground, 
and  the  two  sleighs  started  on,  one  behind  the 
other.  The  prisoners  wisely  did  not  offer  to 
disturb  the  arrangement,  and  the  Bradbury 
house  was  safely  reached. 

Mr.  Bradbury  halted  in  the  road,  as  the  other 
sleigh  turned  in  at  the  wagon-gate. 

"  You  go  right  in,  mother,"  he  said,  "  an'  you 
'n'  th'  girls  look  after  thet  gentleman's  face. 
He  's  t'  stay  all  night,  o'  course.  Hev  th'  girls 
look  after  you,  too.  Hev  some  hot  tea  made." 

"  Where  're  you  goin'  ? "  she  called  back,  ap 
prehensively. 

"  I  'm  goin' t'  take  these  vermin  down  t'  Con 
stable  Watson's,  an'  then  I  '11  be  right  back. 
Lay  still  there,  y'  scamp  !  " 

He  drove  on  with  his  strange  load.  One  of 
the  men  again  attempted  a  sudden  struggle, 
but  was  promptly  suppressed.  Constable  Wat 
son  was  rung  up,  and  the  captives  handed  over 
to  his  astonished  custody.  There  was  no  jail 
in  town,  but  there  was  a  strong  room,  barred 
and  bolted,  for  just  such  rare  contingencies,  in 
the  little  town-hall  building ;  and  thither  Mr. 
Bradbury  assisted  the  constable  to  convey  the 
two  tramps,  to  be  left  securely  under  lock  and 
key  until  they  could  be  transferred,  next  day, 
to  the  jail  at  the  county- seat. 
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HEEOES   AND   A   HEROINE 

MRS.  BRADBURY'S  knight-errant  proved 
little  the  worse,  the  following  morning,  for 
his  adventure.  Apart  from  a  severe  face-bruise 
and  a  headache  which  was  doubtless  its  result, 
he  professed  himself,  on  appearing  at  the  break 
fast-table,  to  be  as  good  as  ever.  Mrs.  Brad 
bury  herself  felt  the  effects  of  the  encounter  far 
more  in  the  morning  than  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence  itself.  Her  nerves  had  received  a 
severe  shock.  She  appeared  in  her  place  at 
the  table,  however,  with  the  others;  and  each 
of  the  family  vied  with  the  rest  in  petting  and 
praising  her,  and  in  expressing  their  obligations 
to  their  visitor  for  his  courageous  intervention. 
The  girls  were  full  of  excited  and  eager  queries, 
their  questionings  having  been  but  imperfectly 
answered  the  night  before ;  and  the  table  was 
the  scene  of  an  animated  and  graphic  resume 
of  the  entire  affair. 

Mr.  Bradbury  was  much  surprised  when  his 
guest  informed  him  that  he  was  the  senior 
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member  of  the  Burlington  firm,  Lee  &  Law 
rence,  who  had  charge  of  the  water  analysis. 
He  explained  that  he  was  not  in  active  busi 
ness  himself,  though  fully  conversant  with 
all  the  firm's  affairs ;  and  feeling  a  desire  for  a 
little  trip,  and  having,  in  addition,  a  trifle  of 
other  business  near  Felton,  he  had  himself 
undertaken  to  bring  back  their  analyst's  report. 

"  I  was  going  to  look  up  your  chairman  in 
town  to-day,  and  leave  it  with  him  before  I 
drove  back ;  but  since  you  tell  me  that  you  're 
a  member  of  the  committee,"  he  said  pleasantly, 
addressing  Mr.  Bradbury,  "I  '11  just  pass  the 
document  over  to  you." 

"I  '11  call  a  meetin'  this  afternoon,  better 
yit,"  said  Mr.  Bradbury,  "  so  's  y'  c'n  hand  in 
th'  document  y'rself.  I  'd  like  t'  hev  y'  meet 
some  of  our  people.  You  stay  over  a  day  or 
so.  Abner  c'n  take  y'r  sleigh  back  t'  Hingham 
this  mornin',  an'  I  '11  drive  ye  there  when  y'  git 
ready  t'  leave." 

The  visitor  protested,  but  was  easily  pre 
vailed  upon  to  stay.  There  was  something 
winningly  frank  and  friendly  in  Mr.  Lee's  ex 
pression.  The  girls  fell  openly  in  love  with 
the  little  old  gentleman,  and  their  parents  were 
scarcely  less  attracted. 

"  It 's  odd  y'  happened  along  thet  way,"  Mr. 
Bradbury  said.  "  'T  wa'  n't  much  of  a  welcome 
t'  give  ye  t'  th'  town,  fust  off." 
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"  Why,  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  best  I  could 
have  had,"  protested  the  other.  "  The  thought 
that  1 've  been  of  ever  so  little  service  to  your 
good  wife  here  makes  me  feel  wonderfully 
perky,  somehow.  You  see,  my  body  's  getting 
rusty,  and  I  've  rather  feared  my  spirit  was 
getting  so,  too." 

"  Well,  't  ain't,"  said  Mrs.  Bradbury,  warmly. 

'Mandy  came  ^in  with  another  plate  of  hot 
buckwheats. 

"  I  guess  not,"  corroborated  Mr.  Bradbury. 

"Well,  all  that  is  a  great  satisfaction,  you 
know,"  pursued  Mr.  Lee.  "Quite  enough  to 
have  come  to  Felt  on  for,  just  by  itself.  Then 
it  was  something,  too,  I  tell  you,  to  see  you 
fight,  Mr.  Bradbury.  How  you  did  take  hold ! 
When  a  New-Englander  gets  his  blood  up, — 
especially  one  that  's  built  on  your  lines,—" 
He  gazed  admiringly  at  his  stalwart  host. 

"  Oh,  I  find  I  enj'yed  it,  now  it 's  over,"  Mr. 
Bradbury  said,  "  so  long  as  my  wife,  an'  you,  o' 
course,  were  n't  hurt.  It  ruther  makes  a  body 
feel  good  t'  git  up  steam  once  in  a  while.  I  'd 
ought  t'  've  cracked  their  heads  t'gether  a  leetle 
harder,  though,  I  kind  o'  think.  An'  I  owe 
thet  second  feller  somethin'  f'r  this  lame  hand." 
He  felt  it  ruefully  with  the  other. 

"  People  have  fight  in  them  that  never  sus 
pected  it,"  observed  the  visitor,  sagely.  "I 
dare  say  that  Mrs.  Bradbury,  for  instance,  never 
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knew  what  she  was  equal  to,  in  that  line, 
before." 

"  Sakes ! "  said  Mrs.  Bradbury,  flushing. 
"'T  wa'  n't  any  place  t'  stop  'n'  think  it  out. 
I  jest  did  whatever  came  along." 

"Ma,  you  've  got  to  join  the  militia,"  ob 
served  Emmeline,  with  conviction.  "It  just 
won't  do  to  let  good  material  go  to  waste  this 
way.  The  first  spare  money  I  make  on  this 
year's  Christmas  greens,  I  'm  going  to  get  you 
a  gun  and  a  uniform." 

"Her  great-gran'mother  did  some  shootin', 
I  've  heared  tell,"  observed  Mr.  Bradbury. 
"Ain't  thet  so,  mother?" 

"Yes;  in  th'  French  'n'  Injian  War,"  she 
answered. 

Mr.  Lee  was  interested,  and  Mrs.  Bradbury 
related  what  she  knew  of  the  family  tradition. 

"  But  deary  me !  "  she  concluded,  "  thet  was 
very  diff'rent.  I  'd  be  scairt  t'  shoot  a  chicken, 
let  alone  an  Injian." 

"You  are  n't  as  familiar  with  guns  as  your 
ancestress  was,"  rejoined  Mr.  Lee.  "People 
don't  go  to  church  and  milking  with  them 
nowadays.  But  it  calls  for  just  as  much  grit, 
sometimes,  to  handle  a  whip  as  a  gun." 

"And  a  person  that  can  handle  one  could 
handle  the  other,"  quietly  remarked  Mart. 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Lee  said.  He  glanced  compre 
hensively  at  the  faces  around  the  table.  "I 
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rather  think,"  he  added,  "  that  if  guns  were  in 
fashion  nowadays,  there  'd  be  four  of  them 
hanging  in  easy  reach  over  that  chimney- 
piece." 

"You  hear  that,  pa?"  demanded  Emmeliiie. 
"  The  second  spare  money  I  make  from  those 
wreaths,  I  'm  going  to  buy  a  gun  for  myself. 
Mart,  will  you  do  the  same  with  your  share  ? " 

"Y'  hev  n't  made  th'  money  yit,  this  year," 
Mr.  Bradbury  reminded  her  slyly. 

"  Because  you  have  n't  brought  the  greens," 
retorted  his  daughter,  promptly.  "As  soon  as 
that  fight  came  on,  you  forgot  all  about  them, 
and  just  rushed.  I  never  knew  anything  so 
careless.  You  did  forget  them,  did  n't  you, 
now,  pa  dear  1 "  she  queried  teasingly. 

"  I  don'  know  's  I  exac'ly  frgot,"  parried  her 
father,  "  but  I  kind  o'  disremembered." 

"  Well,  don't  you  think  it  was  real  inconsid 
erate  1  Honestly,  now ! " 

u  Yes,  't  was,  Emmie,"  he  confessed.  "  I  allow 
I  'd  ought  n't  t'  've  let  my  attention  git  turned 
off  fr'm  those  greens  by  any  sech  trumpery 
affair  as  a  fight." 

"  You  should  have  jumped  out  at  them  with 
your  arms  full,  like  Birnam  Wood  coming  to 
Dunsinane,"  remarked  Mr.  Lee.  "  It  might  have 
had  the  same  effect,  too.  But  what  is  this  plan 
about  selling  greens?"  he  inquired,  addressing 
Emmeline,  — "  that  is,  if  I  may  ask." 
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The  girl  described  it  readily,  and  the  visitor 
listened  with  much  interest. 

"  A  very  good  idea !  "  he  said  heartily.  "  I 
like  to  see  girls  trying  experiments  for  them 
selves  that  way.  And  you  send  them  to  Al 
bany,  you  say!" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  if  you  have  a  few  left  over,  I  >d  like 
to  have  you  send  some  up  to  Burlington.  I 
think  I  know  people  there  who  will  take  as 
many  as  you  can  make,— both  of  you." 

"Really?"  queried  Emmeline,  her  eyes  dan 
cing  with  delight. 

"Yes,  really." 

"  But—"  put  in  Mart,  and  then  she  stopped. 

Mr.  Lee  turned  toward  her  with  a  smile. 

"  I  know  just  what  you  were  going  to  say," 
he  observed.  "You  think  I  only  make  the 
suggestion  out  of  good  nature.  But  it  was  n't 
that,  truly.  I  'd  like  some  for  my  own  family 
and  for  our  place  of  business,  and  I  can  think 
of  a  number  of  others  who  would  like  them.  Of 
course  we  get  Christmas  trees  up  there,  all  sizes, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  stiff,  round  wreaths  to 
be  bought ;  but  anything  new  and  pretty,  such 
as  I  'm  sure  you  two  would  make,  would  be 
welcomed  by  lots  of  people  there.  You  help 
me  try  it,  anyway." 

His  manner  was  so  friendly  and  evidently 
sincere  that  Mart's  hesitancy  gave  way.  Em- 
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meline  was  openly  overjoyed,  and  declared  that 
she  and  Mart  would  go  off  with  the  sleigh  that 
very  afternoon. 

As  they  rose  from  the  table,  Mr.  Bradbury 
said: 

"  Mr.  Lee,  I  '11  jest  slip  down-town  an'  fix  up 
a  committee  meetin'  f'r  after  dinner.  1 've  got 
t'  see  after  those  two  fellers,  too." 

"  I  '11  walk  down  with  you.  I  want  to  call  on 
a  lawyer  here, — Clark  's  his  name,  I  think." 

"  I  c'n  show  ye  his  office,  easy  enough.  But 
I  thought  mebbe  ef  y'r  face  hurt  any,  y'  'd 
ruther  nuss  it  a  little  f'r  th'  mornin'." 

"Oh,  I  don't  need  to,"  declared  his  visitor, 
who  prided  himself  on  making  as  little  of  small 
aches  as  a  younger  and  hardier  man.  "Mrs. 
Bradbury  was  so  kind  about  looking  after  it 
and  fixing  up  that  lotion,  last  night,  that  it 's 
getting  on  famously.  And,  anyway,  I  think 
most  troubles  heal  themselves,  if  they  're  let 
alone." 

"  Some  do,"  assented  Mr.  Bradbury.  "  Some 
don't,  though,  I  'm  afeared."  And  he  turned 
away  for  a  moment  and  gazed  out  of  the 
window. 

"  Yes,  they  all  do,  pa,"  quickly  said  a  cheer 
ful  voice  at  his  side,  and  Emmeline,  who  had 
come  toward  him,  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck  and,  as  he  bent  toward  her,  gave  him  a 
fervent,  inconsequent  hug,— an  action  that  may 
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have  hidden  a  tear  or  two,  while  expressing  a 
storm  of  love. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  as  the  news 
of  the  preceding  night's  adventure  spread  out 
through  the  town  and  reached  the  women  and 
the  stay-at-homes,  Mrs.  Bradbury  had  several 
callers,  all  eager  to  hear  her  account  of  the 
affray,  and  to  proffer  sympathy  and  admiration. 
Her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Dare,  was  the  first  to 
hurry  in,  and  soon  after  came  Mrs.  Leavitt,  and 
then  Miss  Jewett,  and  later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mar 
shall,  and  various  others.  The  warm  sitting- 
room,  illumined  by  the  full  midwinter  sunshine 
pouring  in  through  the  south  window,  was  the 
scene  of  a  lively  and  voluble  little  concourse, 
Mrs.  Bradbury  being  the  central  figure.  Her 
husband,  who  had  returned  from  town,  but  who 
had  little  love  for  such  gatherings,  kept  away, 
busy  at  some  new  stall-fittings  in  the  stable; 
busy  also,  perhaps,  with  fruitless  pondering, 
anew  and  once  again,  of  the  thoughts  brought 
up  by  Mr.  Lee's  remark  about  the  passing  of 
troubles. 

Mattie  Pickering  was  among  the  callers.  She 
arrived  after  the  other  visitors  had  gone,  and 
found  mother  and  daughters  still  in  the  pleasant 
flurry  of  the  occasion.  They  greeted  her  warmly. 

"  Take  off  your  tippet,  Mattie,  and  stay 
awhile,"  they  urged.  "  You  '11  feel  it  when  you 
go  out  if  you  keep  it  on  in  here." 
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"  I  want  to  know  all  about  it,"  said  Mattie, 
warmed  in  this  affectionate  atmosphere  of  wel 
come. 

Emmeline  laughed. 

"  So  has  every  one  that 's  been  in.  I  can  tell 
it  as  well  as  ma  can,  now,  and  I  guess  she  's 
tireder  than  she  thinks.  Now,  ma,  you  just  sit 
back  in  that  rocker  and  don't  stir,  and  I  '11  do 
the  talking.  Here  's  that  little  cushion  for  your 
head,  and  there  's  the  hassock.  Now  all  you  've 
got  to  do  is  to  just  rest  and  listen  and  to  catch 
me  tripping  if  I  don't  tell  it  right.  You  see, 
Mattie,  Mr.  Bradbury  and  I  had  driven  over  to 
Hingham  yesterday,  in  the  afternoon—"  And 
Emmeline  proceeded  gravely  to  rehearse  the 
event  in  her  mother's  name  and  person,  making 
them  all  laugh  repeatedly  at  her  successful 
simulation  of  some  of  her  mother's  tricks  of 
manner  and  accent. 

Mattie  got  up  and  crossing  to  Mrs.  Brad 
bury's  chair  gave  her  a  kiss  and  an  enthusiastic 
little  hug. 

"  You  were  just  as  brave  as  you  could  be," 
she  declared ;  "  and  I  don't  know  another 
woman  in  this  town,  except,  perhaps,  Miss 
Jewett,  that  would  have  dared  to  fight  like 
that.  It  was  splendid !  " 

"  Oh,  Emmie  's  laid  it  on  some,"  protested 
Mrs.  Bradbury,  to  whose  hungry  nature,  never 
theless,  all  these  praises  were  very  sweet.  "Any 
of  you  three  girls  w'd  've  done  th'  same." 
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"  I  wish  I  knew  I  would,"  said  Mattie,  ear 
nestly.  "  I  suppose  nobody  ever  really  knows 
what  he  '11  do,  till  the  emergency  comes." 

"  You  would  n't  miss  fire,  Mattie,"  said  Em- 
meline,  with  girlish  admiration. 

"I  don't  know  at  all.  I  sometimes  wish  I 
had  a  chance  to  find  out." 

"  So  do  I,"  chimed  in  Emmeline.  "  I  just 
hate  to  think  that  we  girls  were  sitting  here, 
not  a  mile  away,  last  evening,  while  all  that 
was  going  on,  and  not  guessing  a  thing  about 
it.  By  the  way,  Mattie,"  she  added,  with  her 
usual  facility  in  sudden  changes  of  subject, 
"Mart  and  I  are  going  to  make  some  more 
money  sending  off  Christmas  greens  this  year, 
and  Mr.  Lee  says  he  can  help  sell  a  lot  for  us 
in  Burlington.  Is  n't  that  nice  ? " 

"  You  mean  he  's  going  to  have  a  stand  at 
the  corner  of  a  street  on  Christmas  eve,  and 
sell  them  to  people  hurrying  home  ? "  inquired 
Mattie,  gravely. 

"Yes,"  said  Emmeline,  enthusiastically ;  "  and 
he  's  going  to  take  pa's  rusty  old  working-coat 
to  wear,  and  have  it  all  powdered  over  with 
snowflakes,  and  we  're  going  to  invent  the  sad 
dest  kind  of  a  story  for  him  to  tell.  People 
will  just  buy  him  all  out ;  you  '11  see." 

"  Now,  Emmie ! "  protested  her  mother. 
"What  '11  Mattie  think  o'  Mr.  Lee?" 

"  She  '11  think  he 's  splendid,  just  as  I  do. 
Mart  and  I  are  going  after  greens  this  very 
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afternoon,  Mattie ;  come  along  and  help  us  cut 
them  ?  Pa  's  going  to  lend  us  Abner  and  the 
sleigh,  as  soon  as  Abner  comes  back  from  Hing- 
ham." 

"Why,  it  would  be  great  fun,"  answered 
Mattie,  who  could  always  be  counted  upon  for 
ready  participation  in  others'  enthusiasms. 
"I'll  go." 

"  Good !  Pa  was  going  to  bring  some  home 
last  night;  you  remember  I  was  telling  you 
he  'd  just  stepped  into  the  woods  to  get  some 
when  those  men  flew  on  ma."  She  patted  her 
mother's  grayish  hair  affectionately.  "  You  'd 
hardly  believe  it,  but  after  the  fight  pa  actually 
forgot  to  go  back  into  the  woods  and  bring 
those  greens." 

"  There  comes  y'r  pa,  now,"  said  Mrs.  Brad 
bury,  glancing  through  the  window. 

Mattie  stayed  long  enough  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Bradbury  heartily  on  his  own  and  his  wife's 
part  in  the  encounter  of  the  preceding  night ; 
the  farmer  receiving  her  warm  tribute  with 
equally  warm  friendliness,  for  she  had  always 
been  a  favorite  of  his.  She  left  for  her  own 
home  after  arranging  for  the  afternoon's  trip ; 
wondering  anew,  as  she  so  often  did  after  a 
visit  at  the  Bradburys',  what  silent  regret  or 
grief  underlay  the  long-past  story  of  Charlie's 
departure,  and  how  far  it  affected  the  daily  life 
and  happiness  of  both  husband  and  wife, 


XV 

COMING  TO   HIS   OWN 

AT  two  o'clock  that  afternoon  the  water  com- 
-XJL  mittee,  as  summoned  by  Mr.  Bradbury, 
met  at  Mr.  Clark's  office.  Mr.  Lee  was  intro 
duced  by  his  host,  and  some  time  was  taken  up 
in  felicitations  extended  to  both  on  the  outcome 
of  the  affair  of  the  evening  before.  Mr.  Brad 
bury's  great  physical  strength  was  already  well 
known,  and  his  part  in  the  matter  evoked  praise 
in  plenty,  but  no  surprise.  Mr.  Lee,  however, 
found  himself  quite  a  hero,  and  his  red  and 
swollen  cheek  and  jaw  gave  unmistakable  tes 
timony  to  his  fearless  gallantry. 

"  The  old  question  of  '  mine '  and  '  thine ' 
causes  plenty  of  fighting  in  this  world,"  re 
marked  Mr.  Clark. 

"  Yes,  an'  it  allers  will,"  said  Mr.  Kent. 

"How  about  the  next?"  Mr.  Pickering  asked. 

"The  next  world?  Oh,  it 's  supposed  to  be  all 
'  thine '  there,"  Mr.  Clark  said  dryly. 

"Then  it  ought  to  be  all  'mine'  here.  At 
least,  I  suppose  that  's  ,the  way  those  fellows 
argued." 
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"  I  don'  know  'bout  its  bein'  all  '  thine '  in 
their  nex'  world,  though,"  quizzed  Mr.  Brad 
bury. 

"  I  guess  they  'd  ruther  't  would  be,"  put  in 
Mr.  Kemble,  Mr.  Reed's  partner. 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this. 

"I  've  never  been  hit  in  the  face,"  said  Mr. 
Pickering,  meditatively;  "at  least,  not  since  I 
was  a  boy.  I  don't  think  I  should  like  it." 

"  You  probably  would  n't,"  agreed  Mr.  Clark. 
"  But  I  don't  think  that  would  keep  you  from 
running  the  risk  if  need  came." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  there  's  fight  in  all  of  us,"  re 
turned  the  other,  carelessly.  "  Though  you  'd 
hardly  think  it,  perhaps,"  he  added,  glancing 
around  at  the  others.  "  We  all  certainly  look 
peaceful  enough  now." 

"  Oh,  there  's  no  fightin'  here,"  said  Mr.  Brad 
bury,  good-humoredly.  "  We  '11  keep  our  mus 
cles  f'r  use  on  chaps  like  th'  ones  I  tried  mine 
on  las'  night." 

"I  must  say,  I  don't  exac'ly  like  it,  sech  a 
thing  happenin'  so  near  t'  town,"  observed  Mr. 
Kent,  uneasily. 

UY'  mean  Mr.  Bradbury's  usin'  his  muscles 
like  thet  ? "  queried  Mr.  Kemble. 

"No;  I  mean  hevin'  sech  fellers  as  them 
thieves  about."  It  was  before  the  days  of  the 
recognized  tramp,  and  such  neighborhood  inci 
dents  were  rare. 
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"He  did  n't  hev  'em  about,"  argued  Mr.  Kem- 
ble,  lightly.  "He  only—" 

"Pshaw!"  the  other  said,  a  little  testily,  "y' 
know  what  I  mean." 

"I  agree  with  ye,  Mr.  Kent,"  soothingly  in 
terposed  pacific  Mr.  Hayes,  the  father  of  Harry 
and  Cheever.  "  But  sech  things  ain't  very  likely 
t'  happen  twice,  I  take  it." 

"  Ef  I  come  across  a  rat  in  my  barn,  I  gen- 
er'lly  find  there  's  another." 

"Yes;  but  here  they  've  caught  th'  two  at 
once." 

"  We  're  going  to  make  such  an  example  of 
these  fellows,"  the  lawyer  remarked,  "that  I 
think  the  rest  of  their  kind  will  steer  pretty 
clear  of  Felton." 

"  Ef  there  's  others,  thet  's  only  puttin'  'em 
off  on  other  places,"  said  Mr.  Bradbury,  contu 
maciously.  "  How  'bout  doin'  as  y'  'd  be  done 
by?" 

"  That  rule  has  its  limits,"  smiled  Mr.  Pick 
ering. 

"Has  it?" 

"  So  I  should  say.  And  we  '11  hope  the  other 
places  will  have  Bradbury  s  in  the  bushes  just 
as  we  have  here." 

The  farmer  acknowledged  the  graceful  re 
joinder. 

"  Yes,"  chuckled  Mr.  Kemble ;  "  a  Bradbury 
in  th'  bush  is  wuth  two  thieves  in  th'  road." 
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"  Where  's  Mr.  Eeed  ? "  Mr.  Clark  asked  the 
last  speaker. 

"  He  '11  be  right  along.     There  he  is,  now." 

Steps  came  up  the  path  leading  from  the 
gate  to  Mr.  Clark's  office  in  the  "L"  of  his 
home,  and  Mr.  Reed  opened  the  door. 

"Good  afternoon,"  he  said  cursorily,  as  he 
entered  and  took  a  vacant  chair.  His  face 
rarely  relaxed,  and  his  tone  was  habitually  dry 
and  cold. 

"  We  were  waiting  for  you,  Mr.  Reed,"  briskly 
said  Mr.  Pickering,  who  was  never  in  the  least 
repressed  by  the  storekeeper's  manner. 

"  I  could  n't  get  away  any  sooner,"  returned 
the  latter,  briefly. 

"  Well,  now  that  you  're  here,  I  think  we  'd 
better  proceed  to  business." 

"  We  've  come  together  this  afternoon,"  began 
Mr.  Clark,  who  was  unofficial  chairman  of  the 
committee,  "  because  Mr.  Bradbury  informed 
us  that  Mr.  Lee,  of  the  firm  of  Lee  &  Lawrence, 
was  in  town  in  person,  and  was  ready  to  pre 
sent  their  analyst's  report  on  the  water  ques 
tion.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Reed,  I  must  make  you 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Lee." 

Mr.  Reed  acknowledged  the  introduction, 
eying  Mr.  Lee  rather  darkly,  as  if  prepared  to 
question  an  adverse  verdict. 

Mr.  Lee  drew  out  an  envelop  from  his  pocket, 
and  unfolded  a  paper.  He  handed  it  to  Mr.  Clark. 
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"  That  is  the  report,"  he  said.  "  We  had  the 
analysis  very  carefully  made  by  one  of  our  best 
experts,  and  I  can  vouch  for  its  being  reliable." 

Mr.  Clark  had  run  his  eye  down  the  page. 
His  face  fell  a  little. 

"  What  does  it  say  1 "  asked  Mr.  Kemble. 

The  lawyer  read  the  report.  It  gave  a  tech 
nical  analysis,  in  full,  of  the  new  artesian  water, 
and  showed  that  the  proportion  of  certain  det 
rimental  mineral  constituents  rendered  it  un 
available  for  drinking  purposes. 

There  was  a  pause  as  Mr.  Clark  finished 
reading. 

"  Oh,  come,  now,"  said  Mr.  Kemble,  who  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  was  much  disappointed, 
"  thet  's  pretty  hard,  ain't  it  ?  After  all  th' 
expense  we  've  been  put  to  ! " 

"Well,  that  was  fully  understood  to  be  the 
firm's  own  affair,  you  know,"  Mr.  Pickering 
said.  "  You  took  that  risk." 

"  But  we  did  n't  think  th'  water  'd  turn  out 
t'  be  as  bad  as  thet.  Ef  clear  water  's  sech  a 
risky  thing,  what  with  ol'  wells  'n'  new  borin's, 
why,  I  'm  goin'  t'  take  'n'  stick  t'  good,  hard 
cider." 

Mr.  Reed  was  on  his  feet.  His  face  was 
frowning,  and  he  was  evidently  in  no  pleasant 
mood. 

"  The  analysis  is  preposterous,"  he  said  with 
ire. 
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Mr.  Lee,  astounded  at  the  attack,  turned  to 
him  with  equal  ire. 

"  What 's  that  f "  he  demanded. 

"I  say  it  's  preposterous.  The  water  's  as 
clear  and  pure  as  crystal.  Chemists  are  daft, 
nowadays,  about  finding  things  that  don't 
exist, —  in  food  and  water  and  I  don't  know 
what  all."  The  firm  had  suffered  severely  once 
or  twice  from  the  adulteration  laws. 

"  See  here,  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Lee,  with 
sharp  indignation,  "you  can't  bring  a  charge 
such  as  you  've  just  made  against  my  firm,  with 
out  substantiating  it.  If  you  're  wise,  you  '11 
withdraw  it  immediately." 

"  I  agree  with  thet,"  added  ex-Deacon  Brad 
bury,  decidedly.  "  There  's  no  call  t'  say  sech 
things." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  began  Mr.  Clark,  "  Mr.  Eeed 
does  n't  mean  — " 

"  I  can  speak  for  myself,"  cut  in  the  latter, 
curtly.  "  Who  made  the  analysis  1 "  he  de 
manded  of  the  chemist. 

"You  know  the  name  of  the  firm  perfectly 
well." 

"  No,  no ;  I  don't  mean  the  firm,"  the  store 
keeper  snapped  impatiently.  "You  and  your 
partners  don't  do  those  things  in  a  body,  I  pre 
sume.  It 's  your  employee  that 's  at  fault." 

Mr.  Lee  got  up,  thoroughly  angered.  He  did 
not  lack  pugnacity. 
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"  We  are  responsible  for  our  employees,"  he 
said.  "And  I  will  hold  you  responsible  for 
what  yon  say  against  them." 

"  "Well,  I  say  this  one  did  n't  know  his  busi 
ness,"  retorted  Mr.  Reed,  defiantly. 

"  Hold  on,  there,  Mr.  Reed,"  broke  in  Mr. 
Pickering.  "You  're  going  too  far.  You  're 
forgetting  yourself." 

"  I  don't  see,"  observed  old  Mr.  Hayes,  mildly, 
"  how  Mr.  Reed  c'n  know  'bout  it,  exac'ly." 

The  latter  turned  on  him. 

"  I  used  to  be  a  druggist  myself,  over  in  Hing- 
ham,"  he  said,  "  as  I  guess  you  know.  And  I  've 
investigated  this  water  a  little  myself.  I  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  it." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  remarked  Mr.  Lee,  ironi 
cally,  "  then  you  can  choose  between  two  re 
ports." 

"  I  only  say,"  added  Mr.  Reed,  more  mildly, 
resuming  his  seat,  "  that  your  expert  's  been 
too  anxious  to  discover  something, —  that's  all." 

Mr.  Lee  sniffed  in  scornful  amusement. 

"  Bradbury  's  one  of  our  cleverest  analysts," 
he  said.  "One  of  our  most  accurate,  too. 
He—" 

"  Who  ? "  demanded  a  voice  at  his  side. 

"  Bradbury,"  returned  Mr.  Lee,  answering  his 
host,  who  had  spoken.  "  Same  name  as  yours, 
by  the  way.  Young,  but  has  shown  extraordi 
nary  talent  in  our  business." 
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The  farmer  heard  only  the  repeated  name. 

"Bradbury,  y>  say?"  he  echoed,  strangely 
startled. 

"Yes.    Why?" 

"  What  >s  his  fust  name  ?  " 

"I  really  don't  know.  Oh,  yes,  I  do;  it  's 
Charles. " 

"Charles  Bradbury!"  uttered  Mr.  Pickering, 
astonished. 

Mr.  Lee  looked  around,  naturally  astonished 
in  turn. 

"  Why,  what  >s  this  ? "  he  said.  "  Do  any  of 
you  know  him  ?  " 

"  How  long  's  he  been  with  ye  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Bradbury,  his  words  hurrying  rapidly. 

"  Two  years  or  so,  I  should  say." 

"It  's  my  boy  ! "  cried  the  farmer,  strongly 
agitated. 

"Your  boy?  What,  your  son?"  Mr.  Lee 
was  incredulous.  "  How  could  it  be  possible  ? " 

The  other  men  had  listened  in  surprised  and 
intent  silence. 

"  Most  extraordinary ! "  ejaculated  Mr.  Kent. 

"Oh,  but  't  ain't  likely,  th>  least  bit,  Mr. 
Bradbury,"  declared  Mr.  Hayes. 

The  ex-deacon  essayed  to  speak,  but  could 
not  for  the  moment.  Mr.  Clark  wisely  spoke 
for  him. 

"Mr.  Bradbury  has  a  son,  Mr.  Lee,"  he  ex 
plained,  "  who  was  for  some  time  in  the  drug 
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and  chemist  business,  and  who  left  Felton  about 
two  years  ago.  Of  course  it 's  possible  it  may 
be  the  same." 

The  visitor's  surprise  increased,  and  he  gave 
as  good  a  description  as  he  could  of  his  assis 
tant's  appearance  and  manner. 

"  He  came  to  us  without  an  introduction,"  he 
added,  "  but  we  were  rather  struck  with  him  at 
first  sight,  and  took  him  on  for  some  minor 
work  on  trial.  We  soon  discovered  the  stuff 
he  was  made  of." 

Mr.  Reed  got  up  again,  contemptuously. 

"  Of  course  you  '11  all  admit,"  he  said,  "  that, 
if  this  happens  to  be  true,  we  must  have  a  new 
analysis." 

"  Why  so  f  "  asked  several,  Mr.  Lee  most  per 
emptorily  of  all. 

"There  should  be  a  new  one,  anyway,  to 
my  thinking,"  returned  the  storekeeper.  "  But 
if  it  turns  out  to  be  young  Bradbury  that  made 
this,  why, —  " 

Mr.  Bradbury  had  instantly  recovered  his 
power  of  speech.  He  turned  sharply  on  Mr. 
Reed. 

"Well,  what?"  he  inquired  threateningly. 
"Go  on." 

"  I  would  n't  give  a  York  shilling  for  it," 
finished  Mr.  Reed,  coolly. 

Mr.  Lee  began  to  speak,  but  Mr.  Pickering 
was  before  him. 

16 
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"See  here,  Mr.  Reed,"  he  remonstrated 
brusquely,  "you  're  going  too  far  altogether. 
Mr.  Lee,  did  your  assistant  know  where  this 
water  came  from?" 

"  Certainly  not,'7  returned  Mr.  Lee,  promptly. 
"  The  firm  always  keeps  all  such  facts  to  itself." 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Pickering,  turning  sharply 
to  Mr.  Reed,  "there  is  n't  the  slightest  reason — " 

"I  '11  do  th'  talkin'  here,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Bradbury,  whose  breath  was  coming  and  going 
dangerously.  "  Y'  '11  hev  t'  explain  what  y'  >ve 
jest  said,  Mr.  Reed." 

He,  too,  had  risen,  and  now  confronted  Mr. 
Reed.  Mr.  Lee  found  his  quarrel  taken  from 
him. 

The  storekeeper  surveyed  Mr.  Bradbury. 

"  You  yourself  once  admitted,"  he  said,  "  that 
I  could  n't  trust  chemical  work  with  a  boy  that 
drinks.  I  don't  see  why  any  one  should  trust 
him  any  better  because  he  steals,  too." 

There  was  a  cry  of  quick  protest  from  the 
men  around.  Mr.  Bradbury's  face  blazed  into 
fury. 

"  Steals ! "  he  shouted.    "  Who  says  he  steals  ? " 

"  You  as  good  as  said  so,  I  supposed,  at  the 
time  you  left  the  church." 

The  ex-deacon  gasped  like  one  who  receives 
a  sudden  douche  of  cold  water.  His  face  be 
came  white  as  quickly  as  it  had  become  red. 

Mr.  Kent  judiciously  stepped  in  between  the 
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two.  But  Mr.  Bradbury's  rushing  thoughts 
were  not  of  physical  attack. 

"My  boy?  Steal,  y'  say!"  he  raged.  The 
word  from  another's  lips  seemed  to  daze  him. 
He  caught  his  breath. 

"He  never  did.  He  could  n't,"  he  affirmed 
simply. 

His  listeners,  all  save  Mr.  Lee,  felt  new  be 
wilderment  at  this  declaration. 

The  blood  was  coming  back  again  to  Mr. 
Bradbury's  strongly  drawn  countenance. 

"  Charlie  never  stole  a  penny  in  his  life,"  he 
said  passionately.  "He  could  n't  do  sech  a 
thing.  It 's  ag'inst  his  natur'." 

His  eyes  met  Mr.  Pickering's,  and  the  preg 
nant  scene  at  which  the  latter  was  present  two 
years  before  rose  clearly  before  him.  It  had 
risen  before  him  countless  times,  but  never  in 
this  new,  clear  light. 

"  I  don't  keer  what  's  been  said  or  thought, 
now  or  ever,"  he  averred,  with  the  triumph  of 
a  new  and  great  certainty.  "  I  don't  keer  ef 
all  th'  world  sh'd  say  he  did.  I  don't  keer  ef  he 
sh'd  've  said  so  himself." 

He  stopped  again,  with  a  kind  of  choking. 

"  'T  would  n't  make  it  a  mite  more  supposa- 
ble.  NotMri*  c'd  make  it  supposable." 

None  of  the  others  had  spoken.  They  real 
ized  instinctively  that  something  far  out  of  the 
ordinary,  something  potentially  tragic,  was 
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passing  before  their  eyes.  This  strong,  deep- 
natured  man  had  suddenly  come  to  know  his 
own. 

Mr.  Bradbury's  gaze  came  back  to  Mr.  Reed, 
who  was  standing  still, —  composed,  but  with 
pursed  lips.  The  farmer's  anger  again  leaped 
into  heat. 

"  I  tell  y'  what,—"  he  began,  and  then  stopped. 
The  turmoil  of  emotions  was  too  great.  He 
turned  around,  put  out  his  hand  gropingly  for 
his  hat,  which  lay  on  the  table  near  by,  and, 
bolting  toward  the  door,  opened  it  and  was 
gone. 

The  other  members  of  the  committee  looked 
at  each  other,  strangely  impressed  with  what 
had  happened.  Mr.  Lee,  of  course,  understood 
very  little  of  the  last  part  of  the  scene,  but  Mr. 
Reed  did  not  offer  to  enlighten  him,  and  the 
rest  felt  that  it  was  scarcely  theirs  to  do  so 
at  the  present  juncture.  Mr.  Reed  withdrew 
shortly  after  Mr.  Bradbury  had  left,  and  was 
presently  followed  by  his  partner.  The  conver 
sation,  after  a  little,  turned  back  to  the  possi 
bility  of  the  chemist's  assistant  being  actually 
Charlie  Bradbury.  Features  and  personal  ap 
pearance,  minor  traits  of  voice,  inflection  and 
the  like,  were  described  and  compared;  and, 
from  the  information  furnished  by  Mr.  Lee, 
there  was  left  little  room  for  doubt  that  his  em 
ployee  was  in  fact  the  ex-deacon's  son. 
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"Of  course,  Mr.  Lee,"  observed  Mr.  Clark, 
"  you  understand  that  the  committee  accepts 
your  firm's  report,  in  spite  of  what  Mr.  Eeed 
said.  I  can't  think  what  made  him  so  peppery 
to-day." 

"  Well,  after  what  has  just  turned  up,"  the 
other  rejoined,  "  if  you  would  like  a  report  from 
another  hand,  I  shall  be  perfectly  willing  to 
furnish  it." 

"  Not  necessary  in  the  least,"  Mr.  Pickering 
hastened  to  assure  him,  the  others  nodding 
hearty  assent.  Mr.  Pickering  had  been  much 
struck  by  what  had  just  taken  place;  at  the 
same  time  he  remembered  very  vividly  that 
trying  Sunday  morning  at  the  deacon's  house, 
two  years  before,  and  he  could  not  alter  the 
conviction  then  produced  by  the  son's  plain, 
deliberate  words.  But  he  saw  no  reason  on 
that  account  for  doubting  Charlie's  ability  in  the 
line  of  work  for  which  the  lad  had  such  a  well- 
known  aptitude,  especially  when  it  was  backed 
by  Mr.  Lee's  emphatic  and  experienced  indorse 
ment. 

"I  jedge  it  ruther  hits  Reed  'n'  Kemble, 
though,"  observed  Mr.  Kent.  "  It  's  cost  'em 
consider'ble,  an'  they  was  so  sure  o'  gittin'  back 
half  or  more  on  th'  strength  o'  th'  water's  bein' 
all  right." 

"Mr.  Eeed  hates  to  drop  money,"  senten- 
tiously  commented  Mr.  Pickering.  "I  did  n't 
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realize  till  this  afternoon  how  quick  such  a 
thing  could  touch  him.  He  's  cool  and  quiet 
enough  generally." 

"  He  don't  drop  much,"  Mr.  Kent  remarked. 

"  No,"  concurred  Mr.  Pickering,  with  a  laugh. 
"I  suppose  none  of  us  like  to  drop  it,  more  than 
we  can  help.  It  is  n't  a  very  pleasant  process." 

"Still,"  said  Mr.  Lee,  whose  indignation 
against  the  storekeeper  had  not  subsided, 
"  that  's  no  warrant  for  — " 

"  Saying  what  he  did  to  you  and  Mr.  Brad 
bury.  Of  course  not,"  answered  Mr.  Pickering, 
resentfully.  "  If  he  does  n't  think  better  of  it 
before  morning,  I  '11  see  if  some  of  us  can't 
influence  him  a  little." 

"  Oh,  don't  on  my  account,"  replied  the  chem 
ist,  quickly.  "That 's  all  past  now,  and  it  is  n't 
worth  touching  on.  If  it  is,  I  can  fight  my  own 
battle,"  he  added,  with  a  smile.  "  But  I  rather 
think  a  bigger  battle  took  its  place,  this  time." 

"I  don'  know  's  anybody  ever  did  say,  out 
'n'  out,  thet  Charlie  Bradbury  took  thet  post- 
office  money,"  Mr.  Hayes  said  to  Mr.  Kent,  as 
the  two  men  moved  down  the  street  together. 
Mr.  Pickering  had  gone  in  another  direction, 
and  Mr.  Lee  stayed  to  talk  over  some  personal 
business  with  Mr.  Clark. 

"Well,  't  was  as  good  as  said,  o'  course,"  re 
turned  Mr.  Kent.  "  'T  was  all  over  town.  An' 
th'  deacon  n'r  none  of  'em  contradicted  it." 
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"  He  did  t'-day,  though, — eh  1  Sakes !  I  never 
heared  a  man  talk  so  earnest.  What  d'  y'  s'pose 
it  all  means  ? " 

"  Hev  n't  an  idee.  Looks  as  ef  we  'd  all  been 
on  th'  wrong  scent,  somehow." 

"  Mebbe  it 's  so.  An'  yit,  what  'd  th'  boy  leave 
town  fur?  An'  what  'd  th'  deacon  leave  th' 
church  fur?" 

The  two  were  shrewd  enough  men,  particu 
larly  Mr.  Kent,  but  they  could  hardly  be  blamed 
for  being  unable  to  find  satisfactory  answers  to 
these  and  other  questions. 

"Did  n't  your  Harry  ever  know  'bout  thet 
post-office  matter  ? "  queried  Mr.  Kent. 

"No  —  not  a  red  thing.  I  've  asked  him  'bout 
it  plenty  o'  times.  He  never  c'd  find  thet  Lea- 
vitt  h'd  lost  any  money." 

"Thet  might  've  been  'cause 't  was  made  good 
t'  him,  though,"  keenly  commented  Mr.  Kent. 
"Anyway,  I  gather  one  thing:  s'pose  a  body 
does  git  t'  imaginin'  thet  some  one  near  t'  him 's 
done  wrong,  or  somethin';  when  it  comes  t' 
hearin'  another  say  so,  it  's  a  horse  of  another 
color." 

"  Yes,"  admitted  old  Mr.  Hayes,  thoughtfully. 
"An'  I  must  say  it  kind  o'  looked,  jedgin'  fr'm 
Mr.  Bradbury's  way  this  afternoon,  as  ef  it  put 
it  in  a  new  light  f'r  him." 

"Yes,  it  did." 

"  Still,"  went  on  Mr.  Hayes,  with  a  new  reflec- 
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tion,  "  o'  course  we  can't  exactly  say  now  what 
th'  deacon's  principles  are  'bout  things." 

"  I  don'  know  's  his  leavin'  th'  church  went  t' 
change  'em  any." 

"  Why,  course  it  did,"  argued  Mr.  Hayes. 
"What  else  'd  he  leave  fur?" 

"  Change  o'  conviction,  I  took  it." 

"Yes;  but  y'  can't  change  y'r  convictions 
'thout  changin'  y'r  principles." 

"  Well,  I  ain't  so  sure  'bout  thet,"  Mr.  Kent 
said  uncertainly. 

"  Course  y'  can't.  Ain't  we  felt  thet  all  along  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  know  people  think  so, — lots  of  'em 
here  in  town.  But  I  've  sometimes  thought 
mebbe  't  was  a  kind  o'  mistake." 

"  Don't  th'  Bible  say  so  f " 

"  Where  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Kent,  cautiously. 

"  Well,  it  amounts  t'  thet,  anyway.  There  's 
several  texts." 

"  I  don't  b'lieve  Mr.  Bradbury  's  any  diff'rent 
at  bottom  fr'm  what  he  allers  was,"  Mr.  Kent 
contended  stoutly.  "  I  know  we  all  s'posed  he 
was  goin'  t'  be.  But  is  he  ?  What  d'  y'  think, 
y'rself?" 

"  He  ain't  acted  any  difPrent,  thet  I  c'n  see," 
admitted  Mr.  Hayes.  "But  y'  can't  tell  what 
he  's  thinkin'.  He  ain't  a  b'liever  any  more." 

"D'  y'  think  he  'd  do  things  he  would  n't 
b'f ore  ?  " 

"  I  don'  know  's  he  would,  exac'ly." 
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"  I  don't  think  he  would,  either.  Then  where 's 
th'diffoenceP 

"  'T  ain't  a  diff'rence  o'  what  y'  do,  but  what 
y'  b'lieve,"  contended  the  old  man. 

"  Yes ;  but  y'  said  one  made  a  difference  in  th' 
other." 

Mr.  Kent  was  not  precisely  arguing,  and  his 
tone  was  not  antagonistic.  Both  men  were  able 
to  seek  to  solve  perplexities  by  friendly  dis 
cussion. 

"  I  've  allers  been  led  t'  s'pose  it  did,"  returned 
Mr.  Hayes,  rather  vaguely. 

"Well,  so  've  I,  more  or  less.  But  I  don7 
know,  somehow,  after  all." 

"You  ain't  thinkin'  o'  leavin',  too,  are  ye?" 
questioned  Mr.  Hayes,  humorously. 

"Me?  Goodness,  no!  I  b'lieve  jest  what  I 
allers  did.  A  hull  townful  o'  Deacon  Bradburys 
leavin'  would  n't  affect  me  a  mite.  But  I  like  t' 
'count  f'r  other  people's  doin's." 

"  We  all  like  t'  try  t'  'count  f'r  'em,  anyway," 
facetiously  observed  the  other.  "  I  guess  likely 
we  don't  gener'lly  git  much  nearer  'n  we  're 
likely  to  'bout  th'  deacon." 

They  had  come  to  Mr.  Kent's  gate,  and  paused 
a  moment  before  he  turned  to  go  in. 

"Well,"  he  said,  " I  'd  like  t'  fathom  jest  why 
he  left,  as  I  said ;  an'  why  Charlie  left  town, 
too." 

"  Mebbe  we  '11  know  'bout  Charlie  yit." 
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"Mebbe." 

"  An'  th'  church  too,  p'r'aps,"  added  Mr.  Hayes. 

"I  don't  think  thet  's  any  too  likely.  Th' 
deacon  has  a  way  o'  keepin'  his  own  counsel  in 
most  things." 

"  He  ain't  a  deacon  now,  y'  mnst  rec'llect," 
corrected  Mr.  Hayes.  "  An'  yit,"  he  went  on, 
"I  allers  think  of  him  as  a  deacon,  jest  th' 
same.  Kind  o'  b'longs,  y'  know.  Don't  it? 
Every  Sunday,  seems  as  ef  I  c'd  see  him  stan'in' 
at  th'  door,  or  passin'  th'  box,  jest  as  he  used 
to." 

"  Same  with  me,"  affirmed  Mr.  Kent,  struck 
with  the  coincidence.  "  Seems  his  proper  place. 
D'  y'  know,  I  often  wonder  ef  he  '11  come  back 
some  time.  I  'd  almost  say  he  's  sure  to." 

But  Mr.  Hayes  did  not  agree  with  this. 

"  No,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head ;  "  there  's 
been  too  much  turned  over  f'r  thet.  He  ain't 
goin'  t'  git  back  what  he  's  lost,  so  easy." 

"  Y'  mean  principles  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Hayes,  dodging  this  point, 
"b'liefs,  anyway." 

"I  dare  say  y'  're  right,"  said  the  other, 
thoughtfully.  "  B'liefs  ain't  easy  t'  juggle  with." 
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KEVELATIONS 

MR.  BRADBURY  made  blindly  for  his 
home,  and  sought  his  wife,  who  was  up 
stairs  sorting  over  her  piece-bag. 

"  Martha,"  he  said,  entering  abruptly,  "  Charlie 
did  n't  tech  a  cent  o'  thet  money  !  " 

His  wife  heard  his  words  in  amaze.  Then 
she  sprang  up,  dropping  bag,  pieces  and  all,  and 
rushing  to  him  clasped  her  arms  about  his  neck. 

"  Oh,  pa,  pa ! "  she  cried  jubilantly,  with  a 
great,  heaving  sob,  "I  knew  y'  ?d  find  out 
t  was  so,  sooner  or  later ! " 

"Well,  it  ?s  true,"  he  averred  vigorously. 
"  How  c'd  it  be  any  other  way  ?  —  our  own  boy, 
an'  knowin'  him  th'  way  we  do  ! " 

His  wife's  wonderment  at  this  utter  change 
of  front  was  lost  in  her  joy. 

"  Oh,  how  good 't  is  t'  hear  y'  say  sech  things  ! " 
she  ejaculated  fervently,  holding  him  close. 
His  arm  had  gone  around  her  waist,  and  the 
two  stood  for  a  moment  in  firm,  wordless  em 
brace. 
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"Mr.  Reed  said  this  afternoon  thet  Charlie 
stole  thet  money,"  said  Mr.  Bradbury,  presently. 

"  How  'd  he  dare  to  !     What  'd  you  say  I " 

"Well,  I  said  he  did  n't !" 

She  drew  a  glad  breath. 

"  How  did  it  happen  ? " 

Mr.  Bradbury  disengaged  himself  and  briefly 
told  her.  His  choler  rose  again  with  the  recital. 

"Well,  I  declare!"  was  all  Mrs.  Bradbury 
could  say,  as  her  husband  related  his  flinging 
back  of  the  charge. 

Mr.  Bradbury  was  too  excited  to  stay  still 
long,  and  saying  that  he  wanted  to  go  off  and 
think,  he  changed  his  shoes  for  a  pair  of  heavier 
farm-boots,  and  taking  his  hat  went  down 
stairs  again,  and  strode  off  over  his  snow- 
covered  fields. 

Meanwhile  the  news  of  the  afternoon's  event 
flew  swiftly  in  all  directions.  Despite  the  fact 
that  only  men  were  present  at  the  meeting, 
details  were  quickly  being  gossiped  over  the 
town.  The  sensation  was  great,  first  at  the 
revelation  of  Charlie's  whereabouts  and  occu 
pation,  and  his  unknowingly  having  had  to  do 
with  Felton's  water  analysis,  and  second,  at  his 
father's  flashing  denunciation  of  Mr.  Eeed's 
charge.  Even  the  subject  of  the  water-supply 
itself,  and  the  analysis,  important  as  these  were, 
fell  into  subordinate  place  in  comparison  with 
the  more  engrossing  subject. 
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People  speculated  vainly  over  Mr.  Bradbury's 
sudden  change  of  view.  They  had  long  set 
tled  into  the  conviction  that  he  believed  in  his 
son's  guilt,  and  indeed  they  had  had  reason  for 
doing  so.  It  was  true  that  he  had  never  spoken 
a  word  on  the  subject  to  any  one  outside  of  his 
own  family, —  except  indirectly  to  Mr.  Marshall 
and  Miss  Jewett,  and  they  were  incapable  of 
repeating  it, —  and  that  the  town  at  large  had 
only  negative  evidence  to  go  upon.  But  this 
had  been  admittedly  strong,  and,  in  fact,  had 
been  accepted  as  conclusive.  Greatly,  therefore, 
did  people  now  marvel  over  this  inexplicable 
development. 

There  were  some  who  partially  divined  the 
reason,  or  at  least  had  a  faint  glimmering  of 
the  possible  truth.  There  was  scarcely  a  parent 
hearing  the  story  who  did  not  feel  instantly 
that  if  his  own  son  were  similarly  accused  by 
another's  lips,  his  repudiation  of  the  charge 
would  be  as  prompt.  "  I  may  hev  t'  whip  my 
own  children,"  as  one  of  them  expressed  it, 
u  but  I  ain't  goin'  t'  hev  any  one  else  doin'  it." 
But  there  were  a  few  who  felt  that  the  truth  in 
Mr.  Bradbury's  case  lay  deeper  than  this,  and 
that  he  had  not  flung  back  Mr.  Reed's  asser 
tion  of  Charlie's  wrong-doing  merely  as  a  matter 
of  pride  or  resentment,  but  had  had  the  dis 
avowal  forced  from  his  own  inner  conviction. 

No  one  was  more  vividly  interested  in  the 
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afternoon's  happenings  than  Mattie  Pickering. 
Her  father,  on  his  return  home,  gave  her  a 
graphic  account  of  the  affair.  Her  absorbed 
and  changing  expression  showed  that  she  sided 
very  positively  with  Mr.  Bradbury's  new  attitude 
rather  than  with  his  reputed  former  one.  Mr. 
Pickering's  own  adverse  judgment  of  Charlie 
had  evident^  not  been  shaken;  and  Mattie 
made  no  attempt  to  argue  the  point.  She 
never  had  made  the  attempt.  She  was  a  wise 
young  woman,  and  knew  well  what  things  were 
futile  and  what  were  not.  And  yet  she  felt 
imperiously  that  now  was  the  psychological 
moment  for  some  action,  if  action  were  possible, 
on  her  exiled  boy  friend's  behalf. 

"Father,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  "did  you 
ever  ask  Mr.  Leavitt  whether  any  one  else  ex 
cept  Charlie  could  have  heard  of  where  that 
<money  was,  that  night,  and  of  his  going  there 
to  count  it  ? " 

"  What  was  the  use  1  Charlie  admitted  that 
he  took  it."  Mr.  Pickering  had  told  Mattie  so 
much  at  the  time.  "  There  was  nothing  left  to 
ask  any  one." 

"  Well,  but  did  you  ask  ?  " 

"Why,  yes,"  he  responded.  "Naturally,  I 
questioned  the  postmaster  some  on  the  way 
up  to  the  Bradburys',  that  morning." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"As  far  as  I  recollect,  he  said  no  one  came 
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into  the  post-office  while  they  were  talking, 
except  Enos  Reed,  who  wanted  a  sheet  of 
stamps." 

"  Enos  Reed,"  repeated  she,  thoughtfully. 

"Yes."  Her  father  smiled  a  little.  "You 
don't  think  he  took  the  money,  do  you?  —  and 
that  Charlie  sacrificed  himself  to  save  him  ? " 

Mattie  did  not  answer.  Her  thoughts  had 
strangely  darted  back  to  the  memory,  still  dis 
tinct,  of  Enos's  call  upon  her  on  the  evening 
under  discussion,  and  of  his  covert  and  un 
pleasant  menaces.  She  had  often  pondered 
over  it  since. 

"After  Reed's  exhibition  of  currislmess,  this 
afternoon,  I  could  believe  a  good  deal  of  his 
son,"  went  on  Mr.  Pickering ;  "  but  I  can't  see 
how  he  's  mixed  up  in  that  post-office  affair." 

Mattie  did  not  pursue  the  subject  further. 
But  after  her  father  had  gone  out,  she  went 
down  to  the  post-office  and  obtained  a  brief 
private  interview  with  Mr.  Leavitt.  Then  she 
made  her  resolute  way  to  Reed  &  Kemble's  new 
store. 

"Enos,"  she  said  somewhat  authoritatively, 
as  the  young  man  came  forward  to  greet  her, 
"  I  want  to  have  a  few  moments'  talk  with  you. 
Where  can  we  have  it ! " 

"  There  's  no  one  in  th'  drug  store,"  he  re 
turned,  in  some  surprise.  "Holt  's  gone  out. 
We  c'd  go  in  there.  What 's  up  ? " 
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She  did  not  reply  until  lie  had  led  the  way 
into  the  little  drug  store  next  door  and  they 
were  alone. 

"  Now,  Enos,"  she  asked,  with  brusque  direct 
ness,  "  what  do  you  know  about  that  money  that 
was  missing  at  the  post-office  1 " 

He  stared  at  her  stupidly. 

"  What  d'  y'  mean ! "  he  asked. 

"  I  want  to  know  all  you  know  about  it." 

"  What  is  there  't 1  know  'bout  it  I " 

"There  's  some  that  I  know.  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  the  rest,"  she  returned  composedly. 

He  was  plainly  a  little  startled. 

"Why,  no;  there  ain't  any  thin',  Mattie,"  he 
protested. 

"You  'd  better  tell  me  right  away,"  she  said 
quietly.  "  If  you  don't,  I  shall  have  to  tell  for 
you ;  and  you  might  n't  like  it." 

"Tell  what?" 

"What  I  know." 

He  looked  at  her  uneasily. 

"How  'd  y'  find  out  ? "  he  asked. 

Her  eyes  gleamed  at  the  admission,  though 
her  face  did  not  change. 

"  Come,  Enos,"  she  said  imperatively. 

He  had  always  felt  her  influence  over  him. 

"'T  wa'  n't  much,"  he  contended.  "An'  I  don't 
see  why  I  had  any  call  t'  tell,  if  Charlie  chose  t' 
have  it  thought  he  hooked  it." 

"  Gro  on,"  said  Mattie. 
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"  Y'  mean  'bout  his  meetin'  me,  that  night  1 
I  s'pose  he  's  been  writin'  you." 

"  No,  he  has  n't,"  she  replied  quickly. 

"  Then  I  don't  see  how  y'  heard." 

"  Never  mind  that  part." 

"  Well,  then,  you  know  all  I  do,  I  guess.  He 
was  goin'  home  with  th'  box  when  I  met  him. 
I  asked  what  he  had  there,  an'  he  said  money, — 
post-office  money.  Said  he  'd  found  that  one  o' 
th'  iron  shutters  in  th'  rear  'd  been  left  open  by 
Harry  Hayes,  an'  would  n't  shut,  so  he  was 
takin'  th'  money  home  f'r  safe-keepin'  over 
Sunday." 

"  Anything  else  1 " 

"  No ;  he  laughed  'n'  said,  '  So  if  there  's  any 
thieving  charged,  Enos,  I  'm  the  thief.' " 

A  great  gladness  came  over  Mattie  as  she 
heard  his  words.  She  had  never  for  an  instant 
doubted  Charlie.  Now  he  could  be  cleared. 

As  for  Enos,  her  condemnation  of  his  long 
silence  was  tempered  by  her  relief.  She  had 
always  disliked  him,  and  had  come  here  dis 
trusting  him.  She  had  been  inclined  to  credit 
him  with  a  far  uglier  share  in  the  transaction. 
She  had  done  him  grave  injustice,  though  hap 
pily  he  did  not  know  it;  and  she  felt  very 
lenient  toward  the  lesser  fault,  in  the  disproof 
of  the  greater. 

Nevertheless  it  was  with  some  natural  in 
dignation  that  she  asked: 

17 
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"  Why  did  n't  you  tell  all  this  long  ago,  Enos?" 

He  made  no  reply. 

"  Did  n't  you  know  what  a  terrible  injustice 
you  were  doing  Charlie  ? " 

"No,"  he  said,  defending  himself.  "Why 
did  n't  he  tell  it  himself?" 

It  was  a  question  she  could  not  answer. 

"  They  'd  've  b'lieved  him,  would  n't  they  ? " 
went  on  Enos,  more  boldly.  "  Course  they 
would.  'T  wa'  n't  that.  He  had  some  reason, 
I  s'posed.  An'  I  don't  see  why  I  had  t'  interfere, 
if  he  did  n't  want  it." 

"  Did  n't  it  occur  to  you,"  asked  Mattie,  with 
sudden  divination  in  her  own  mind,  "that  he 
relied  on  you  to  tell,  if  he  would  n't  himself  ?  — 
that  he  expected  of  course  you  would,  and 
then  he  'd  have  come  back!  Or  if  he  had  n't 
come  back,  he  'd  have  known  it  was  set  right, 
anyway." 

Her  vision  was  becoming  strangely  clear. 
Though  knowing  little  of  the  details  of  that 
distant  Sunday  morning  scene  and  of  Charlie's 
relations  with  his  father,  she  could  guess  much. 
Reasons  rapidly  marshaled  themselves.  She 
dimly  saw  how  Charlie,  from  some  compelling 
impulse,  might  have  chosen  to  leave  his  vindi 
cation  to  Enos,  confident  of  its  prompt  forth 
coming  ;  how  afterward  he  must  have  awaited 
it  in  vain,  too  proud  then  to  make  his  own  de 
nial.  Perhaps  he  might  even  have  concluded 
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that  Enos  had  in  fact  spoken,  and   that  Mr. 
Bradbury  had  refused  to  believe  him. 

"I  never  thought  of  his  expectin'  me  t'  tell, 
since  he  did  n't  himself,"  declared  Enos,— 
whether  sincerely  or  not  Mattie  could  not 
decide. 

"  But,  Enos,"  she  said  earnestly,  "  you  ought 
to  have  told  anyway, — the  very  minute  you 
heard  about  things.  Why,  I  can't  imagine 
any  one's  not  telling.  How  could  you  keep 
quiet,  and  let  him  go  away  and  stay  away  under 
a  charge  like  that  I " 

Enos's  sudden  longing  look  at  her  fair,  ex 
pressive  face,  as  she  asked  this,  might  have 
told  much  that  he  could  not  put  into  words.  He 
dared  not  tell  her  of  his  jealousy  of  Charlie 
Bradbury;  of  his  sudden,  stealthy  hope,  on 
finding  that  Charlie  was  really  gone,  that  he 
himself  might  have  a  clearer  field  to  Mattie's 
favor.  Whatever  she  may  have  guessed  of  this, 
she  gave  no  sign. 

"I  've  thought,  sometimes,  that  maybe  I  'd 
better  tell  'bout  it,  Mattie,"  he  said.  "  I  have  n't 
felt  comf't'ble  'bout  keepin'  still.  But  th'  longer 
I  waited,  th'  harder  it  seemed." 

"  I  can  understand  that." 

"  An'  all  th'  time,  b'sides,  I  was  kind  o'  waitin' 
f'r  Charlie  t'  say  somethin'  himself." 

"  And  he  's  been  waiting  for  you,  too,"  said 
Mattie,  with  a  touch  of  sharpness. 
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"  Pr'aps  y'  're  right,"  he  assented  humbly. 

"  And  it  seems  we  >ve  all  been  waiting  for  both 
of  you.  Oh,  but  I  'in  glad  I  came  in ! " 

"  So  'm  I,"  he  said,  with  a  certain  honestness. 
"Now  it 's  out,  1 >m  glad  of  it." 

And  then  an  unexpected  thing  happened. 
Urged  on  by  this  temporary  exaltation,  un- 
wontedly  moved  by  the  influence  of  the  girl 
before  him,  he  said  impulsively: 

"There  's  more  t'  tell,  if  y'  want  t'  hear, 
Mattie." 

Mattie  did  want  to  hear,  and  felt  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  it.  Thereupon  Enos  went  further 
back,  and  haltingly  doled  out  a  narrative  which 
cleared  up  that  earlier  scene  pertaining  to  the 
very  store  where  they  were  talking, — when  he 
found  Charlie  overcome  with  poisonous  fumes 
and  half  fainting,  recklessly  gulping  down  raw 
spirits,  seeking  frantically  for  any  relief  from 
his  clutching  for  breath,  any  fierce  stimulant 
which  should  cause  him  to  rally.  Enos  did  not 
refer  to  his  own  adroit  and  treacherous  after 
version  of  the  affair  and  the  color  he  had  con 
trived  to  impart  publicly  to  the  incident;  but 
Mattie  knew  it  without  the  telling,  and  perhaps 
surmised  something  of  the  jealous  feeling  re 
garding  Charlie  and  herself  that  had  prompted  it. 

Why  he  made  this  confession  before  the  girl 
he  so  much  cared  for,  Enos  could  not  have  ex 
actly  told.  Perhaps,  among  better  motives,  he 
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felt  that  his  caring  was  hopeless  so  long  as  these 
shifty  concealments  lay  between  them,  and  des 
perately  sought  refuge  in  making  a  clean  breast 
of  it.  Perhaps  he  felt  that,  having  told  part,  he 
might  as  well  tell  everything.  And  over  all  was 
the  spell  of  the  girl's  personality. 

And,  in  truth,  as  he  talked,  he  felt  an  ex 
traordinary  relief.  Yet  this  did  not  hold  sway 
undisturbed.  He  began  to  feel  misgivings  even 
while  he  was  speaking,  and  was  sorry  before  he 
had  finished,  so  quickly  do  strong  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling  reassert  themselves.  But 
it  was  too  late.  His  words  were  at  her  dis 
posal  now.  She  would  use  her  advantage 
mercifully,  he  knew,  yet  wholly  to  do  justice. 

And,  in  fact,  Mattie  was  not  inclined  even  now 
to  judge  him  very  harshly,  especially  as  she  had 
so  recently  wronged  him  in  thought  by  sterner 
suspicions.  As  she  listened  she  said  little, 
though  her  slightly  parted  lips  and  the  eager, 
triumphant  sparkle  in  her  eyes  told  of  the  emo 
tions  she  was  feeling.  And  though  she  had 
never  felt  liking  for  Enos,  she  was  not  without 
comprehension  of  certain  traits  in  his  character 
which,  if  stirred  to  life,  might  make  him  other 
and  better  than  he  was.  Mart  Bradbury,  too, 
had  discerned  these  traits.  It  was  to  them  that 
she  had  made  her  ringing  appeal,  one  evening 
months  before.  That  appeal  had  been  in  vain. 
Yet  it  had  not  been  without  fruit.  Mart's  words 
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had  sunk  deeper  into  the  young  man's  mind 
than  he  had  cared  to  show  her.  His  rough  re 
joinders  had  been  partly  a  clumsy  way  of  hid 
ing  this  fact.  His  ungenerous  and  skulking 
silence  as  to  Charlie  had  become  from  that 
time  a  more  galling  burden.  But  he  had  not 
thrown  it  down.  It  was  not  Mart  who  held  the 
key  to  his  nature.  She  might  influence ;  she 
could  not  compel.  She  had  herself  spoken  truly : 
it  was  Mattie  who  could  sway  Enos's  character. 

"  Well,  Enos,"  Mattie  said,  "now  you  must  go 
right  around  and  get  Mr.  Leavitt,  and  go  up 
with  him  to  Mr.  Bradbury's." 

Enos  started.  He  had  subconsciously  fore 
seen  such  a  demand,  and  knew  he  had  to  obey. 
But  he  did  not  at  all  relish  such  a  public  dis 
closure,  nevertheless,  and  certainly  not  such 
promptitude. 

"  I  guess  not,'7  he  said  determinedly.  "  There's 
no  such  hurry." 

"There  's  hurry  every  minute  till  such  a 
thing  's  told,"  returned  the  girl,  firmly.  "It 
must  n't  wait  an  hour  longer." 

"  Well,  it 's  goin'  to,  as  far  's  I  'm  concerned. 
I  ain't  goin'  t'  rush  off  like  that." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  are,  Enos,"  she  rejoined  con 
fidently.  "Just  like  that.  Did  you  hear  what 
occurred  this  afternoon  at  the  water-committee 
meeting  ? " 
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Enos  had  not  heard.  He  had  been  arranging 
goods  in  the  rear  storehouse  until  shortly  be 
fore  Mattie  entered. 

"Well,  some  one  accused  Charlie  of  taking 
that  money,  and  Mr.  Bradbury  came  out  and 
said  he  did  n't." 

"OP  man  Bradbury  said  so?"  Enos  was 
thoroughly  surprised.  "Why,  he  's  th'  one 
that  's  stuck  to  it  all  along." 

"  Has  he  ever  said  so  !  " 

"No,  but  —  " 

"Enos,"  she  interposed  decidedly,  "you  'd 
better  be  thankful  if  he  's  changed.  You  've 
done  enough  harm  in  this  matter,  and  if  now 
he  's  fought  it  out  for  himself,  so  much  the 
better  for  you.  Then  there  's  another  thing: 
somebody  spread  those  reports  in  town." 

Enos's  sallow  face  became  a  shade  paler. 

"  What  reports $ "  he  asked  quickly. 

"You  don't  need  I  should  tell  you.  There 
were  two  times  it  happened.  Whoever  it  was 
did  it,  I  should  n't  like  to  find  him  out.  Now, 
Enos,  you  put  on  your  hat." 

"  What  d'  y'  want  me  t'  do  ? "  he  asked  ir 
resolutely. 

"To  go  with  me  down  to  the  post-office. 
I  '11  tell  Mr.  Leavitt  for  you  that  you  've  got 
something  to  say  to  him.  Then  you  and  he 
are  to  go  right  up  to  the  Bradburys'." 
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"  But  I  ain't  goin'  t'  talk  out  before  all  th' 
family,"  he  sulkily  remonstrated. 

"  You  need  n't.  You  and  Mr.  Leavitt  can 
see  Mr.  Bradbury  apart." 

"  He  ain't  a  customer  I  care  t'  handle  much." 

"  I  can't  help  that,"  she  said  firmly.  "  He  's 
got  to  be  handled.  Besides,  Enos,  can't  you 
see  it 's  the  very  best  time  you  could  possibly 
have,  to  tell  him  what  you  know  ?  Think  what 
he  's  just  come  out  and  said  himself!  Why, 
if  he  feels  that  way,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  you 
come  up  and  show  he  's  right,  he  's  a  deal  more 
likely  to  hug  you  than  hurt  you."  She  laughed 
excitedly.  "It  's  the  very  day  and  the  very 
hour.  You  've  got  to  come,  Enos." 

"  What  'rn  I  t'  say  ?  "  he  queried  aimlessly. 

"  Oh,  there,  now !  You  know  better  than 
I  do.  Where  's  your  hat !  " 

He  mechanically  took  it  from  the  hook  where 
he  had  hung  it.  Then  he  put  it  back. 

"  No,  Mattie,"  he  said  peremptorily ;  "  I  won't 
go." 

But  he  miscalculated  the  quiet  force  of  char 
acter  in  the  young  woman  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal.  In  the  end  she  so  roused  him,  terror 
ized  him,  stimulated  him,  governed  him,  that 
he  felt  strange  impulses  of  bravery,  of  manli 
ness,  of  shame,  of  honesty,  tugging  mightily 
at  him.  He  gave  way,  not  gradually  but  all  at 
once,  and  felt  a  swift  thrill  of  honest  gladness 
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hitherto  almost  unknown  to  Enos  Reed's  tor 
tuous  character. 

"  If  you  '11  take  your  hat,  Enos,"  Mattie  said, 
"  we  '11  go  down  to  the  post-office." 

"  Y'  DON'T  say ! "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Leavitt,  many 
times,  before  supper  that  evening,  when  her 
husband  was  telling  her  the  news.  "An'  so 
he  's  t'  come  back?" 

"Nathan  's  goin'  t'  send  word  t'  him  right 
away." 

"  S'pose  he  don't  come  1 " 

"  Oh,  he  '11  come,"  answered  the  postmaster, 
with  confidence ;  "  'specially  when  he  learns  thet 
Nathan  came  out  f'r  him  of  his  own  accord, 
b'fore  Enos  spoke  up." 

"  Well,  well ! "  mused  Mrs.  Leavitt.  "  An'  so 
thet  was  what  Charlie  meant  when  he  said  he 
1  took '  th'  money."  Mr.  Leavitt  had,  as  in  duty 
bound,  told  his  wife  of  that  Sunday  scene,  though 
he  had  never  spoken  of  it  to  others. 

"  He  stuck  to  it,  too,"  added  Mr.  Leavitt,  not 
without  admiration.  "  His  father  kind  o'  teched 
him  on  th'  wrong  side,  thet  mornin',  I  c'n  see 
now ;  an'  he  did  n't  care  what  he  said.  Oh,  he 's 
spunky  enough." 

"  Well,  b'sides,"  returned  Mrs.  Leavitt,  "  he 
s'posed  o'  course  Enos  'd  straighten  it  out  quick 
enough." 

"  I  don'  know  how  thet  is.    All  I  c'n  say  is 
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thet  Charlie  stuck  t'  his  guns,  once  he  'd  got 
'em  loaded.  He  made  me  'n'  Mr.  Pickering 
b'lieve  he  'd  done  what  he  said." 

"  'T  wa'  n't  any  blame  t'  you,  Elias.  He  made 
his  own  father  think  so,  too." 

"I  don't  see  how  his  father  c'd  've  known 
different." 

"  Ef  y'  hev  children,  y'  've  got  t'  know  'em," 
pronounced  Mrs.  Leavitt,  positively.  "  'T  ain't 
allers  easy,  I  '11  admit.  Oftener  than  not,  they 
ain't  what  y'  'd  expect  'em  t'  be.  They  've  got 
traits  their  parents  ain't  got,  an'  they  've  got 
kinks  an'  twists,  an'  th'  Lord  knows  where  they 
got  'em.  But  thet  don't  make  any  difference. 
Y'  've  got  t'  know  those  kinks  'n'  twists,  or  y' 
can't  do  what  's  right." 

"  Yes,  thet 's  so,"  assented  Mr.  Leavitt,  a  little 
absently.  He  was  thinking  of  his  call  with 
Enos  on  Mr.  Bradbury,  and  of  the  latter's  un 
surprised  reception  of  Enos's  disclosures. 

"  I  did  n't  need  it,"  Mr.  Bradbury  had  said ; 
"  but  I  'm  glad  you  've  heared  th'  straight  of  it, 
Mr.  Leavitt, —  an'  any  others  thet  'd  ought  t' 
know." 

"  I  s'pose  all  th'  family  's  talkin'  it  over  now, 
up  at  th'  Bradburys',"  the  postmaster  said,  liking 
to  picture  the  scene.  "  An'  Mr.  Lee,  too.  After 
he  heared  what  he  did  f r'm  Mr.  Reed,  this  after 
noon,  'bout  Charlie,  I  'm  mighty  glad  th'  rest 
came  out  too,  th'  way  it  did." 
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That  evening  Mr.  Reed  came  to  the  Brad 
bury  house,  and  asked  to  see  the  farmer  out 
side. 

"Mr.  Bradbury,"  he  said,  somewhat  stiffly, 
"I  suppose  I  owe  you  and  your  visitor  some 
sort  of  an  apology  for  what  I  said  this  after 
noon.  I  'm  rather  sharp-spoken  at  times ;  but, 
of  course,  I  did  n't  mean  all  that  was  said.  I 
presume  you  know  that." 

To  his  surprise,  Mr.  Bradbury  grasped  his 
hand  warmly. 

"  Mr.  Reed,"  he  said  with  heartiness,  "  as  fur 
as  1 'm  concerned,  y'  did  me  th'  best  service  I 
c'd  ask  o'  ye." 

"  How  do  you  mean  1 "  asked  the  storekeeper. 

"Y'  showed  me  what  't  was  I  thought  my 
self.  An'  I  can't  tell  ye  how  much  thet  means 
t'  me." 

"  Well,  I  'm  glad  it  's  all  right,  of  course." 

"I  've  found  out  thet  a  body  c'n  think  he 
thinks  a  thing, —  hard  'n'  fast,  too, —  an'  yit  he 
don't." 

"  You  mean  you  can  believe  what  you  know 
is  n't  so!"  asked  the  other,  with  a  touch  of 
sarcasm. 

"  Y'  c'n  think  y'  b'lieve  it." 

"How  are  you  ever  going  to  find  you  're 
wrong  ? " 

"Y'  won't, —  not  unless  somethin'  jumps  it- 
out  o'  ye,  th'  way  with  me  this  afternoon.  An' 
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thet  's  why  I  've  no  grudge  ag'inst  ye  th'  least 
bit." 

Mr.  Reed  walked  away  feeling  relieved.  He 
was  really  sorry  for  his  outbreak  of  the  after 
noon.  He  was  a  hard  man,  but  not  wholly 
without  a  perception  of  the  amenities  of  life; 
and  he  would  not  have  been  satisfied  to  leave 
his  words  unretracted.  Perhaps  he  felt  less 
the  ethical  than  the  social  requirement ;  but  at 
least  he  was  not  impervious  to  both.  He  would 
be  at  his  desk  to-morrow,  the  same  close,  un 
moved,  impersonal  man  of  business  as  always ; 
and  the  Bradbury  affairs  would  be  to  him  as 
little,  and  he  would  greet  Mr.  Bradbury  with 
exactly  as  distant  coldness,  as  if  their  two  na 
tures  had  not  momentarily  approached  each 
other,  though  ever  so  imperceptibly,  during 
this  brief  interview. 

Mr.  Bradbury  reentered  the  sitting-room  and 
duly  delivered  Mr.  Reed's  message  to  Mr.  Lee, 
who  accepted  the  overture  as  readily  as  had 
his  host. 

After  a  little,  the  chemist  said : 

"  By  the  way,  an  odd  little  fact  developed  to 
day." 

They  asked  what  it  was. 

"  You  know  I  came  partly  on  some  business 
with  the  lawyer  here,  Mr.  Clark;  it  was  about 
a  little  county  property  of  my  brothers,  out 
toward  Westbury.  Well,  we  got  to  talking, 
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afterward,  and  I  discovered  that  my  brother 
holds,  or  used  to  hold,  a  mortgage  on  this  very 
farm  of  yours." 

Mr.  Bradbury  stared. 

"Lee  1"  he  said.  "Thet  's  th'  same  name,  o' 
course.  I  never  thought  of  it.  An'  is  John 
Lee  your  brother!" 

"Yes.  "We  're  in  business  together,  along 
with  our  other  partner,  Mr.  Lawrence ;  but,  of 
course,  we  make  our  investments  separately. 
My  brother  was  down  here,  I  believe,  and  looked 
this  property  up  at  the  time.  Did  n't  you  see 
him?" 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Bradbury,  recalling  now  Mrs. 
Bradbury's  description  of  "  a  short,  stumpy  man 
with  a  squint."  "  My  wife  did,  I  rec'llect  now." 

"Yes,"  said  the  latter;  "I  hed  jest  a  glimpse 
of  him  one  day." 

"He  looks  a  little  like  me,"  said  Mr.  Lee, 
"  except  that  he  's  got  a  cast  in  one  eye.  "  It 's 
rather  unusual  that  John  should  have  put  him 
self  out  to  come  down  here  himself.  He  gen 
erally  leaves  his  affairs  and  investments  pretty 
much  to  his  lawyers.  But  we  both  of  us  like 
little  trips  occasionally;  and  he  was  probably 
off  on  one  then." 

"  Well,  well !  It  's  queer  how  things  come 
'round,"  mused  the  farmer.  "  I  've  got  th' 
money  up-stairs  now,  t'  pay  off  all  there  is  left 
on  thet  mortgage." 
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"I  'm  sorry  for  my  brother,"  Mr.  Lee  said 
genially  ;  "  but,  of  course,  I  'm  glad  for  you." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other ;  "  it  's  been  a  r'mark- 
able  good  year  f'r  th'  farm."  He  paused  a  min 
ute,  and  his  full  thoughts  forced  him  to  add : 
"  An'  a  r'markable  good  day  f'r  th'  fam'ly." 

"  Has  n't  it,  pa  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Bradbury,  whose 
effervescent  gladness  over  the  day's  happen 
ings  could  not  be  restrained.  "An'  th'  day 
Charlie  comes  '11  be  better  yit.  When  d'  y' 
think  he  'd  ought  t'  git  here,  Mr.  Lee?" 

"Well,  he  '11  get  your  letters  by  to-morrow 
afternoon,  probably,"  answered  the  friendly 
chemist,  "and  the  firm  will  get  mine  at  the 
same  time,  so  his  leave  of  absence  will  begin 
with  the  next  morning.  He  ought  to  be  here 
that  afternoon." 

"  '  Leave  of  absence '  I  He  ain't  goin'  back  I " 
she  said,  with  apprehension. 

"That  's  just  as  he  and  you  all  feel,  Mrs. 
Bradbury,"  Mr.  Lee  answered  reassuringly. 
"  My  order  for  a  leave  of  absence  merely  holds 
the  opportunity  open.  There  's  one  thing  I  'm 
afraid  of,"  he  went  on,  addressing  Emmeline, 
"  and  that  is  that,  with  all  this  excitement 
about  your  brother's  coming  home,  you  '11 
neglect  those  evergreen  decorations  you  prom 
ised  me." 

"  No,  we  won't,"  declared  Emmeline,  brightly. 
"  Mattie  Pickering  and  Mart  and  I  and  Abner 
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got  a  big  sleighful  of  greens  this  afternoon. 
Mart  and  I  are  n't  going  to  give  up  business 
for  pleasure.  But  first  we  '11  want  to  make 
some, —  all  we  can  between  now  and  day  after 
to-morrow, — to  fix  up  the  house  for  Charlie!" 


XVII 

TO   KNOW  THYSELF? 

"  triumphantly  demanded  Mrs. 
Bradbury,  after  she  and  her  husband 
had  gone  to  their  room,  late  on  the  eventful 
night  of  Charlie's  return. 

"  Well  1 "  replied  he,  warily. 

"I  'd  jest  like  t'  know  what  y'  've  got  t'  say 
now,  Nathan  Bradbury!" 

"'Bout  what?" 

"  'Bout  Charlie's  stealin'  money,  an'  'bout  your 
sendin'  him  away,  an'  doubtin9  Providence,  an' 
leavin'  th'  church,  an'  everythin'  else." 

"Thet  's  a  good  many  things  in  a  bunch, 
Martha,"  said  he,  with  a  flash  of  the  familiar 
humor. 

"  They  all  hang  t'gether.  Ef  th'  fust  goes, 
th'  last  ought  to  " 

uAs  fr  r'  stealin'  money,"  said  the 

farmer,  Deration,  "he  did  n't.  I  was 

dreadful  r  ,g  t^re.  An'  I  did  wrong.  As 
you  've  said  "^  o,  I  'd  ought  t'  've  known  my 
own  boy  better, —  even  ag'inst  his  own  words,  ef 
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need  be.    I  've  made  it  up  with  him  t'-day ;  I  '11 
try  t'  make  it  up  to  him  f'r  th'  rest  o'  my  life." 

"  It  don't  undo  what  's  been  done,"  she  in 
sisted,  with  the  cruelty  of  conquering  woman. 

"  No,  it  don't.  Nothin'  kin.  I  know  thet  as 
well  's  you.  He  'n'  I  c'n  never  be  quite  th' 
same  t'  one  another  ag'in.  But,  mother,  I  '11 
tell  y'  one  thing:  I  acted  accordiri'  t'  what  I 
Mieved.  I  don't  say  I  b'lieved  true  'bout  him, 
f'r  I  did  n't,  as  I  know  now.  But  th'  error  was 
in  b'lievin',  not  in  actin'." 

"  'T  was  in  both,"  she  contended  stubbornly. 
"  But,  ef  't  wa'  n't,  one  error  's  as  sinful  as  th' 
other." 

"No,"  he  said  positively;  "y'  're  wrong  in 
thet,  Martha.  There 's  where  we  think  dhTrent. 
T'  my  thinkin',  when  a  man  honestly  b'lieves  a 
thing  after  he  's  tried  t'  hear  all  sides,  then  he  's 
got  t'  act  accordin'.  An'  I  will  say  f'r  myself, — 
an'  you  know  it,  too, —  thet  th'  boy  did  n't  help 
any  of  us  t'  think  otherwise,  thet  mornin'  Mr. 
Pickering  'n'  Mr.  Leavitt  came  over  here.  You 
thought  otherwise,  b'cause  —  well,  I  s'pose  a 
mother  would.  I  was  glad  y'  did.  Mebbe  a 
father  should,  too.  Some  w^ild,  I  guess  likely. 
I  ain't  deny  in'  it.  All  I  c',  '  Vf  did  n't." 

"Y'  've  never  understood,  , :^ence  th' 

time  he  came  home  fr'm  th»  *,  core  thet 

night,"  she  said  resentfully.     "Now  thet  we  've 
hed  thet  all  explained,  too, — " 

18 
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"Hold  on  right  there  a  minute,  ma," he  inter 
rupted.  "  Y'  thought  thet  was  queer  y'rself  at 
th'  time  it  happened ;  yes,  an'  as  long  after  as 
I  did.  Th'  girls,  too.  I  did  n't  blame  thet  on 
him  any  more  'n  you  did.  Don't  y'  r'member 
our  talkin',  thet  day  I  brought  th'  mortgage 
home  t'  sign,  an'  my  sayin'  thet,  whatever  't 
was  hed  happened,  't  was  no  Commandment  sin, 
an'  thet  I  did  n't  harbor  it  ag'inst  him  I—  though 
he  allers  thought  I  did.  I  '11  allow  I  stumbled 
over  it  some,  f  r  a  time.  An'  so  did  you." 

"Yes;  but  you  stopped  understandin'  him, 
from  thet  on." 

"  So  did  th'  rest  o'  ye,  in  one  way ;  though 
it  's  true  y'  tried  better  t'  overcome  it  by  showin' 
affection.  Why  did  n't  he  speak  out,  thet 
time,"  broke  forth  the  father,  uan'  tell  us  what 
it  all  was  ?  Where  'd  he  git  his  plaguy  pride  ? 
Did  n't  he  think  we  'd  b'lieve  him?  An'  th' 
same  'bout  th'  other  matter,  when  it  happened. 
Ef  it 's  pride,  it  's  a  poor  kind,  b'fore  y'r  own 
fam'ly.  How  c'd  he  keep  from  sayin'  '  No ! '  — 
shoutin'  it,  yellin'  it  ?  I  can't  understan'  sech 
doin's.  'T  ain't  in  natur'.  'T  ain't  in  my  natur', 
anyway." 

"  No ;  an'  y'  think  everybody  else's  natur' 
must  be  like  yours.  I  tell  ye  they  ain't,  pa ;  an' 
as  long  's  y'  go  'bout  thinkin'  they  must  be, 
y'  're  liable  t'  do  tumble  wrong." 

"  Thet  's  jest  true,  Martha,  every  word  of  it," 
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he  said  humbly;  "an'  thet  's  what  I  've  been 
comin'  t'  see,  these  las'  two  days,  ef  I  never  did 
b'fore.  It 's  hard  work  t'  learn  it." 

"  Charlie 's  your  blood  an'  mine,  but  he  ain't 
you  an'  he  ain't  me;  he  's  himself.  Fact  is, 
Nathan,  y'  've  never  thought  of  any  o'  y'r  chil 
dren  as  bein'  themselves.  Y'  think  o'  th'  girls 
as  bein'  Martha  Streeter  over  ag'in,  with  some 
Nathan  Bradbury  mixed  in,  a  little  different  in 
each ;  an'  Charlie  as  jest  Nathan,  an'  Nathan's 
father  'n'  gran'f ather,  with  Streeter  blood  added. 
An'  they  are,  I  s'pose,  in  one  sense.  But  in  an 
other,  they  ain't.  They  're  new  persons.  They  're 
themselves;  not  jest  mixtures  o'  people  thet 's 
gone  b'fore  'em.  An'  thet 's  what  you  've  never 
seen." 

"  I  dare  say  thet 's  so,"  he  confessed.  "  Though 
I  don't  see  how  I  was  t'  know  Charlie  did  n't 
mean  things  th'  way  he  said  'em." 

"  'Cause  y'  did  n't  know  him.  Y'  've  got  t' 
know  a  lot  b'fore  jedgin'.  Y'  allers  used  t'  be 
talkin'  t'  me  'bout  not  jedgin',"  she  pursued 
remorselessly.  "Ef  y'  'd  taken  a  little  o'  thet 
same  medicine  y'rself,  all  this  would  n't  've 
happened.  But  thet  ain't  all.  Fr'm  jedgin' 
Charlie,  y'  went  on  t'  jedge  Providence;  an' 
now  y'  see  Providence  did  n't  need  jedgin', 
either." 

"  I  can't  agree  with  ye  there.  Providence  — 
or  th'  lack  o'  Providence  —  has  given  us  nearly 
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three  years  o'  worry  'n'  trial,  an'  I  don't  see 
thet  it  makes  it  any  better  t'  say  't  was  all  f'r 
nothin'." 

"  'T  was  you,  not  Providence,  thet  gave  us  a 
good  part  o'  th'  worry  'n'  trial." 

"  Then  Providence  c'd  've  foreseen  it,  an' 
not  offered  occasion.  It  ain't  made  any  of  us 
much  better,  thet  I  know  of." 

"  Y'  've  got  mighty  little  cause  t'  be  a  doubter 
now,  Nathan  Bradbury,"  she  said  with  asperity. 

"How  d'  y'  know  thet!  I  've  told  ye  more 
'n  once  thet  thet  wa'  n't  all  th'  cause.  Thet 
set  me  movin'  openly ;  but  I  'd  've  moved  sooner 
or  later,  anyway." 

"  I  don't  b'lieve  it,"  she  cried.  "  You  'd  've 
been  deac'n  in  th'  church  still,  an'  no  one  firmer 
in  th'  faith." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"I  can't  say,  o'  course,  not  knowin'.  But  I 
reckon  not.  I  'd  hed  queer  thoughts  long  b'f ore 
this  happened." 

"  Y'  're  comin'  back,  Nathan  ? "  she  pleaded. 

"No,  wife,"  he  said  sorrowfully.  "What  's 
done  can't  be  undone." 

"  It 's  undone  as  it  is.    Y'  c'n  undo  thet." 

"  Y'  can't  whack  y'r  b'liefs  fust  over  t'  one  side 
an'  then  over  t'  th'  other.  They  won't  twist 
back  'n'  forth  so  fast,  f'r  th'  askin'." 

"  D'  y'  mean  t'  say  y'  like  th'  side  they  're  on 
now?" 
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"  Like  it !  It  's  outer  darkness  an'  gnashin' 
o'  teeth !  Seems  as  ef  I  'd  ruther  've  died  in  my 
cradle,  sometimes.  But  what  's  thet  got  t'  do 
with  it  ?  I  guess  likely  th'  martyrs  used  t'  wish 
ffiey  c7d  think  diff'rent,  on  their  side  ;  but  they 
could  n't,  an'  thet  was  th'  end  of  it  —  an'  of 
them." 

"  But  this  ain't  th'  same." 

"Yes,  it  is;  jest  th'  same.  You  think  thet 's 
th'  only  side  where  there  's  any  stiff  b'lievin'." 

"  You  b'lieved  with  'em,  once." 

"  It 's  dead,  now,"  he  returned,  with  a  great 
sigh.  "There  's  this  diff'rence,  ma,  an'  y'  're 
right  in  feelin'  it:  yours  is  the  faith  thet 
maketh  alive;  mine  is  th'  faith  —  no,  't  ain't 
jest  faith ;  it 's  unf aith,  more  like  —  thet  maketh 
dead.  I  'm  af eared  it  's  easier  t'  kill  than  t' 
make  alive  ag'in." 

"  Then  y'  ought  n't  t'  've  killed,"  she  besought. 
"  Y'  've  murdered  y'r  own  soul.  Thet 's  worse 
'n  any  other  murder." 

"There  's  one  thing  y'  keep  f'rgittin',"  he 
said  unsteadily.  "Y'  talk  as  ef  a  person  c'd 
b'lieve  or  disb'lieve  what  he  pleases.  'T  ain't 
so, —  not  with  me,  anyway.  An'  b'lievin'  as  I 
did  after  what  happened,  I  'd  've  murdered  my 
soul  by  stayin'  in,  not  by  goin'  out.  Thet  was 
what  I  knew,  all  th'  time.  I  hed  t'  go  out. 
Y'  've  got  t'  follow  conscience,  even  ef  th'  soul 's 
left  t'  shift  f'r  itself." 
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And  this  was  Mr.  Bradbury's  unshaken  posi 
tion  the  next  evening,  when  the  minister  again 
called.  He  had  already  been  in,  the  day  before, 
with  many  others,  to  see  Charlie.  Mr.  Marshall 
was  undoubtedly  somewhat  tactless  in  coming 
with  a  proselytizing  motive  so  soon.  He  was 
still  more  so  in  first  going  over  to  Miss  Jewett's 
and  begging  her  to  accompany  him.  She  felt 
instinctively  that  this  was  not  the  time,  nor 
were  they  probably  the  persons,  to  attempt  such 
a  thing;  and  she  said  so.  But  the  minister 
pleaded  that  it  was  they  who  had  had  the  for 
mer  important  talk  with  Mr.  Bradbury,  that  no 
other  outside  the  family  could  undertake  the 
mission  successfully,  that  a  responsibility  was 
on  them,  and  that  it  was  essential  to  strike 
while  the  iron  was  hot.  He  finished  by  suing 
for  it  as  a  personal  favor,  and  in  the  end  Miss 
Jewett  very  reluctantly  put  on  her  things  and 
accompanied  him. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradbury,  on  hearing  Mr.  Mar 
shall's  diffident  request  for  a  private  conversa 
tion,  led  them  into  the  little-used  front  parlor. 
The  farmer  had  just  come  in.  The  others  of 
the  family  had  been  gathered  in  the  familiar 
and  cheery  sitting-room,  and  their  tongues,  it 
seemed,  would  never  weary  of  moving,  so  many 
things  were  there  on  each  side  to  recount.  Mr. 
Lee  had  been  persuaded  to  stay  over,  and  had 
been  made  quite  one  of  the  family.  Emmeline 
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hung  exuberantly  about  Charlie;  Mart  kept 
her  eyes  fastened  on  him  with  all  the  old  love 
and  with  a  new  admiration  for  the  improve 
ments  her  loving  glance  noted  in  him;  and 
Mrs.  Bradbury,  after  numerous  ineffectual  ef 
forts  to  take  up  her  sewing  as  usual,  had 
openly  surrendered,  and  was  sitting  in  her 
rocker  close  to  him,  her  boy's  hand  clasped  in 
hers,  and,  listening  with  a  mother's  absorp 
tion  to  every  word  that  fell  from  the  returned 
wanderer's  lips. 

The  arrival  of  the  minister  and  Miss  Jewett 
broke  up  this  arrangement  for  the  time,  and, 
after  greetings  on  all  sides,  the  four  found 
themselves  in  the  quiet  little  parlor. 

"  Before  I  say  a  word,"  began  Mr.  Marshall, 
"  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  Miss  Jewett  is  here  only 
because  I  asked  her  to  come  as  a  favor  to  me." 

There  seemed  no  occasion  for  a  reply  on  any 
one's  part. 

"  Mr.  Bradbury,"  the  minister  went  on,  "  I 
dare  say  you  can  guess  why  I  've  come.  Per 
haps  I  ought  to  have  held  off  awhile, —  I  mean, 
in  what  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about.  But  it 
just  seemed  as  if  I  could  n't.  My  heart 's  been 
full  of  this  matter  for  years,  and  now  that  the 
cloud  of  trouble  has  lifted  from  you  so  sud 
denly,  I  could  n't  hold  back  another  hour." 

The  farmer  listened  understandingly,  though 
he  said  nothing. 
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"It  's  been  on  my  heart  all  these  months," 
went  on  Mr.  Marshall,  feelingly,  "  that  I  did  n't 
perhaps  say  to  you  all  the  things  I  ought  to  have 
said,  when  we  had  those  other  talks.  I  don't 
know  just  where,  but  I  feel  that  in  something, — 
in  wisdom  or  sympathy  or  comprehension  or 
the  knowledge  of  what  to  say, —  I  must  have 
been  fatally  remiss.  I  felt  it  at  the  time,  and 
have  never  ceased  to."  , 

"  I  wish  y'  did  n't,  Mr.  Marshall,"  returned 
the  farmer,  warmly.  "  There  ain't  a  word  thet 
I  c'n  recall  thet  y'  've  ever  said  wrong ;  n'r 
any  thet  I  know  of  thet  y'  frgot  t'  say;  n'r 
any  thet  anybody  else  c'd  've  said  or  left  un 
said  any  better." 

"I  wish  I  could  think  so,"  said  the  other, 
wistfully.  "  But  that  part  's  past,  however 
right  or  faulty  it  was.  Is  n't  there  another 
turning  of  the  ways  before  us  now,  perhaps!  " 

Miss  Jewett  could  have  predicted  to  a  cer 
tainty  the  quick,  half -mournful,  half -peremptory 
shake  of  the  head  that  Mr.  Bradbury  gave. 

"  Let  me  say  right  here,"  put  in  the  minister, 
hastily,  "what  Miss  Jewett  's  been  telling  me 
to  consider,  on  the  way  here :  that  very  natu 
rally  your  feelings  have  gone  a  great  ways 
beyond  what  started  them,  and  that  it  does  n't 
follow,  just  because  the  cause  is  removed,  that 
the  effect  will  go  away.  The  effect  has  spread 
out.  And  I  think  I  understand  that  fully." 
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"  D'  y'  know,"  added  the  farmer,  quietly,  con 
tinuing  the  other's  thought,  "how  a  river  rolls 
along  an'  gits  bigger  'n'  bigger?  Its  main 
start  is  a  little  stream  up  in  th'  foot-hills;  but 
other  little  streams  run  into  it  fr'm  th'  moment 
it  starts,  an'  then  bigger  streams  run  in,  an' 
then  mebbe  a  smaller  river  jines  forces, —  an' 
y'  c'n  try  'n'  stop  off  thet  fust  little  stream*  all 
y'  want  to,  but  even  ef  y'  do,  't  ain't  goin'  t' 
interfere  with  th'  river." 

"  When  that  first  stream  dries  up,  in  a  hot 
summer,  Mr.  Bradbury,"  remarked  Miss  Jewett, 
"the  other  little  streams  are  very  apt  to  dry 
up,  too." 

"That  's  true,"  added  the  minister.  "The 
same  sunshine  that  bids  one  of  them  to  cease 
flowing  bids  the  others  to  cease  also." 

"  Like  as  not,"  assented  Mr.  Bradbury ;  "  but 
it  's  got  t'  be  a  very  hot  spell.  An'  even  then, 
th'  river  gener'lly  keeps  on  runnin'." 

"  That  all  depends,"  argued  the  clergyman, 
eagerly,  "on  whether  it  's  a  large  one  or  not. 
If  not,  it  need  n't  be  beyond  influence." 

"Perhaps  we  'd  better  drop  figures,"  said 
Miss  Jewett,  with  her  robust  common  sense. 
"  The  real  point  is  just  here :  what  happened 
once  made  a  vital  difference  in  Mr.  Bradbury's 
beliefs ;  has  what  has  happened  now  made  a 
vital  difference  the  other  way  ?  " 

"  No,  it  has  n't,"  responded  the  farmer. 
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"  Has  it  made  any  difference  ?  " 

"Notthetlc'n  see." 

"  One  step  more,  Miss  Jewett,"  urged  Mr. 
Marshall.  "  Ask  him  if  — " 

"  You  wait,"  she  said  composedly.  "  I  'm 
coming  to  that.  Mr.  Bradbury,  ought  n't  it  to 
make  a  difference  !  " 

He  looked  puzzled.  "  Whose  '  ought '  is  it  ? " 
he  queried. 

"A  higher  one  than  yours  or  mine,"  put  in 
the  pastor. 

"  I  'm  not  sayin'  there  is  sech  an  c  ought'." 

"  You  are  in  one  sense,  Mr.  Bradbury,"  inter 
posed  Miss  Jewett.  "  You  may  not  say  there 's 
a  divine  i  ought ' ;  but  there  's  the  '  ought '  of 
right  and  truth ;  and  you  own  that  master  ex 
actly  as  we  do.  No  man  ever  served  master 
more  faithfully, —  we  all  know  that  of  you." 

He  gave  her  a  grateful  look. 

" '  Eight  an'  truth,' "  he  mused.  "  Ain't  they 
th'  same  thing  in  these  matters  ?  Truth 's  right. 
Ef  I  c'n  follow  truth,  I  '11  follow  right." 

"  But  how  can  you  tell  when  it  's  truth 
that  you  're  following?"  asked  Mr.  Marshall. 
"  It  is  surely  important  to  know." 

"  It 's  th'  hardest  thing  thet  's  set  us  on  this 
earth,"  Mr.  Bradbury  said  simply.  "We  c'n 
only  try  'n'  tell,  th'  best  we  kin." 

"  Yes,  if  every  one  attempts  to  set  up  an 
individual  truth." 
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"  No  one  else's  truth  is  goin'  t'  do  f  r  me." 

"  Not  every  one  else's  1 " 

"  No ;  not  every  one  else's.  Not  f  r  me.  I  've 
got  t'  hev  my  own  truth  t'  follow,  or  none.  I 
don't  want  any  pope  over  my  conscience." 

"  Nor  I,"  protested  the  minister,  warmly ;  "but 
I  want  to  make  sure  of  my  truth  before  I  fol 
low  it." 

"  Y'  can't,  on  this  earth,"  said  Mr.  Bradbury, 
unexpectedly.  "  It 's  guessin',  either  way.  All 
y'  c'n  do  's  t'  make  as  sure  's  y'  know  how." 

Mrs.  Bradbury  interposed. 

"Miss  Jewett,"  she  said,  "you  'n'  Mr.  Mar 
shall  can't  rightly  ask  my  husband  th'  reel  ques 
tion.  But  I  kin.  I  was  askin'  him  last  night, 
an'  I  '11  ask  him  ag'in.  Nathan,  you  think, 
now.  Don't  you  stick  to  a  thing  jest  b'cause 
y'  've  once  said  or  thought  it.  I  've  known  y'  t' 
do  thet ;  but  don't  you  do  it  now.  Answer  me 
this:  Ain't  y'  comin'  t'  b'lieve,  'way  down  in 
y'r  heart,  thet  y'  were  wrong  when  y'  left  th' 
church!  An'  even  ef  y'  won't  undo  it  now, 
ain't  y'  reelly  wishin'  't  was  undone  ?  " 

Mr.  Bradbury  did  not  answer  hastily.  He 
was  willing  to  search  minutely  in  his  heart  for 
any  other  answer  than  the  one  he  felt  prompt 
to  give.  When  he  spoke,  it  was  to  say,  with 
unwilling  and  sober  emphasis : 

"  No,  Martha ;  I  don't  see  's  I  am," 

Miss  Jewett  rose. 
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"I  've  got  bread  to  set ;  Ann  's  away,"  she 
said.  "I  ought  to  be  going.  Mr.  Bradbury, 
the  greatest  duty  is  to  be  honest  with  one's  self. 
None  of  us  ever  is,  quite,  perhaps.  It 's  a  harder 
thing  than  we  're  apt  to  think ;  but  if  any  man 
can  mean  to  be  and  try  to  be,  I  think  you 
do." 

"Yes;  an'  yit  he  ain't,"  cried  the  wife, 
swiftly,  her  voice  vibrating  with  clairvoyant 
certainty.  "  He  found  he  did  n't  b'lieve  what 
he  thought  he  did  'bout  Charlie.  Ari>  Jie  don't 
fyout  this.  An'  yit  he  don't  see  it ! " 

Miss  Jewett  looked  at  her  with  troubled  com 
miseration. 

"As  to  that,"  she  said  gently,  "no  other 
human  soul  can  tell ;  and  it  may  be,  not  even 
his  own.  Good-by." 

"  But,"  remonstrated  the  minister,  "  there  are 
many  more  things  to  say.  I  have  words  in  my 
heart  to  utter,  this  time,  which  I  had  not  be 
fore, —  strong  words,  convincing  words.  I  can 
not  fail  in  my  duty  this  second  time." 

"You  did  n't  fail  in  your  duty  the  first  time, 
Mr.  Marshall,"  said  Miss  Jewett,  and  Mr.  Brad 
bury  nodded  an  instant  corroboration.  "You 
need  n't  reproach  yourself.  It  is  n't  a  case  for 
reproaches  on  the  part  of  any  one.  And  I  think 
it  is  n't  a  case  for  more  words,  strong  and  con 
vincing  or  not.  Being  honest  with  one's  self 
supersedes  everything  else  sometimes, —  and  if 
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not  succeeding  in  that,  at  least  honestly  trying 
to  be  so." 

"But  I  can't  consent — "  he  began,  and 
paused.  Miss  Jewett  moved  toward  the  closed 
door.  He  looked  helplessly  at  her,  and  then 
at  Mr.  Bradbury,  whose  self-absorbed,  sorely 
troubled  yet  firm  expression  had  not  changed. 
The  minister  found  himself  compellingly  influ 
enced  to  trust  in  Miss  Jewett.  Her  fine  yet 
decisive  feminine  perceptions  rarely  erred,  in 
his  experience.  A  choking  feeling  was  in  his 
throat;  a  great  wave  of  disappointment  and 
grief  and  almost  bitter  repining  surged  over  his 
mild  and  earnest  nature,  and  was  suddenly  fol 
lowed  by  a  gleam  of  new,  strange  content. 

"  Honest  with  one's  self,"  he  repeated  softly. 
"  Yes,  that  is  first.  But  how  hard  it  is !  —  how 
hard !  And  without  higher  aid  than  ours,  im 
possible, —  is  it  ? " 

"  Who  shall  say  I "  said  Miss  Jewett,  gravely. 
"  It  is  not  for  us  to  know.  Good-by,  Mr.  Brad 
bury.  G-ood-by,  Mrs.  Bradbury." 

She  put  out  her  hand  in  unchanging  friendship. 

"  Now  that  your  boy  *s  one  of  you  again,"  she 
continued,  "  whether  he  goes  on  with  his  work 
in  Burlington,  as  I  suppose  he  will,  or  not,  I  'm 
sure  that  those  who  care  for  you  all  will  be  just 
as  welcome  as  ever.  Now  I  must  have  a  hand- 
squeeze  from  those  young  people  in  there,  and 
then  I  ?m  off  to  my  bread." 
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She  opened  the  door  into  the  sitting-room, 
and  the  rest  followed  her  in. 

MR.  MARSHALL  and  Miss  Jewett  walked  part  of 
the  way  to  the  latter's  house  in  silence.  At 
length  the  minister  said: 

"It  is  hard  to  see  why  some  things  should 
be." 

"  What  things  !  "  asked  Miss  Jewett. 

"  Such  things  as  a  man  like  that  parting  from 
his  church  and  his  church  parting  from  him  — 
forever." 

" '  Forever '  is  a  long  word,"  she  said. 

"  As  long  as  all  time  —  and  all  eternity." 

"As  to  eternity,"  observed  his  companion, 
"I  don't  suppose  we  're  in  a  position  to  pro 
nounce  upon  that,  regarding  any  one.  As  to 
time, —  " 

"  It 's  terrible  enough,  even  as  to  time." 

"  Mr.  Marshall,"  Miss  Jewett  said  quietly,  "  of 
course  I  've  known  Nathan  Bradbury  a  great 
many  years  longer  than  you  have." 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  he  assented. 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  's  altogether  owing  to 
that;  but — " 

"  Yes  ? "  he  asked,  as  she  paused. 

"  How  shall  I  put  it  ?  "  she  queried,  half  to 
herself.  "Mrs.  Bradbury  had  the  idea,  when 
she  said,  in  there,  that  he  'd  found  he  did  n't 
believe  what  he  thought  he  believed  about 
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Charlie,  and  that  he  does  n't  really  believe  what 
he  thinks  he  does  about  this." 

"You  think,"  questioned  the  minister, 
"that—" 

"  That  it  's  possible  for  a  man  to  believe  he 
believes  or  disbelieves  a  thing,  and  afterward 
to  come  to  know  he  does  n't, —  just  as  possible 
in  religion  as  in  other  matters;  even  more 
possible." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  cried  Mr.  Marshall,  eagerly, 
"that  you  think  Mr.  Bradbury  may  come  back 
to  the  church  yet  ? " 

"  I  'm  positive  of  it.  Yes ;  it  's  sure  to  come. 
Not  just  at  once ;  but  let  us  wait." 

"  I  wish, —  oh,  how  much  I  wish  I  could  think 
so ! "  he  said  fervently.  "And  yet  I  could  n't  find 
a  word  in  what  he  said  that  gave  any  comfort." 

"I  did,"  she  said.  "It  ran  all  through  it. 
From  wanting  to  believe,  it  is  n't  so  very  far 
to  believing, —  not  when  a  man  has  already  be 
lieved  nearly  all  his  life.  But  we  can't  hurry 
it." 

They  had  reached  Miss  Jewett's  gate.  They 
stood  there,  earnestly  talking,  for  many  min 
utes.  The  pastor's  sorrowful  face  grew  grad 
ually  more  hopeful,  though  he  could  not  wholly 
share  Miss  Jewett's  serene  confidence.  But  his 
heart  was  lighter  as  he  finally  turned  to  go  up 
to  his  own  home. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  said,  as  their  hands  met  in 
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strenuous  clasp,  "I  did  n't  see  Charlie  as  we 
came  out.  I  was  so  'troubled  and  preoccupied 
with  all  we  'd  been  saying  that  I  did  n't  think 
of  it  till  just  now.  I  meant  to  have  said  good 
night  to  the  boy." 

"  Oh,"  said  Miss  Jewett,  "  I  asked  for  him. 
Emmie  said  he  'd  left  a  good  evening  for  both 
of  us,  in  case  he  did  n't  get  back  before  we 
went.  He  'd  gone  up  to  Mattie's." 
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